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“What a man, Jimmy, 
what a man! Why, Fred 
went huntin’, too, and he 
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didn't get nothin’. 





“Well, you see, Fred didn't 
use Kleanbore cartrid- 
ges and he hasn't got a 
Remington rifle.” 
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Hunters everywhere agree with Jimmy, that you'll get more game with 
Remington firearms and Kleanbore ammunition. Whether it’s .22’s for 
small game and pests, high power cartridges for big game, or shotgun shells 
for wild fowl and upland shooting — Kleanbore’s superior accuracy and 
dependability will give you the edge on shooters who choose their ammu- 
nition less wisely. And it’s the same with rifles and shotguns for every 
purpose—if it’s a Remington, it will outshoot the field. 

Your dealer sells Remington firearms and Kleanbore ammunition. Write 
for circulars on the type of gun that interests you. Address: Remington 
Arms Works, 802 Barnum Avenue, Bridgeport, Conn. 





Model 34 Bolt 
Action Repeater. 


Chambered to take 

without adjustment emington, 
.22 Short, .22 Long 
and .22 Long Rifle, regular 
and Hi- Speed cartridges. 
Wonderfully accurate for 


small game, pests or target shoot- 


ing. Price, $14.60 including tax. 2 2 CART RID GES, 


You'll find that Kleanbore .22’s are more stable than others under changes in tem- 
perature and humidity. That’s because of a new, patented, non-mercuric priming 
mixture. They give you this great advantage in addition to their superior accuracy. 
And they’ re the original non-corrosive cartridges that keep rust and pitting out of 
the barrel. You can get Kleanbore .22’s in Short, Long, and Long Rifle sizes. Sil- 
vadry (ungreased) and Lead Lubricated bullets come in both regular and Hi- 
Speed cartridges. For extra shocking power use hollow point bullets. 
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and Sporting Property for Sale 








* CANADIAN LANDS eggs Hunting and Fishing in Quebec 


14 eized and Sold For Taxes. 


Brook Trout, Salmon, Great Northern Pike, 
$ 40 buys 10 acres on travelled road 


+) 
$ 67 buys 25 acres hunting and fishing and d Ore 
16 os bee a 2a ee in the largest sizes and in enormous quantities in this 


$270 buys 300 acres for sheep or game preserve = wild, virgin country. 


$324 buys 116 acres 4 mile ocean front 
And Hunting—Oh, Boy! 


This is the home of the Moose, Caribou, Deer, and Bear 
—no better place on the continent to get them. A pre- 
serve of 100 square miles—individual log cabins or 
tents, as you like—guides and full equipment provided at 
very reasonable rates. 

Send for booklet today—you can't help being interested. 


Our 16th annual list just issued in the form 
of a 20-page booklet describes the above and 

many other choice properties offered at Tax 
20 Sale prices. The amount quoted is the full 
price asked, perfect title, no mortgage. Beau- 
tifully situated hunting and fishing camps 
22 where there is real sport; Summer cottage 
sites; heavily wooded acreages in Muskoka, 
Highlands of Ontario and the New North; 
24 rood oe A... Ontario, New Brunswick, 
uebec, Prairie Provinces and British Co- . . 
lumbia, Now is the time to invest in Canada’s a ee oe eae 
26 minerals, forests and farms. Small monthly 


payments if Gestred. Don't delay, write to-day LEON de PAUW St. Felicien, P.Q., Canada 


for free booklet with full explanation. 
a r booklet with full explanation SEEKS SITUATION HOTEL rr t. 
TAX SALE SERVICE AS HEAD GAMEKEEPER 


Single, 25 years’ experience all kinds of Game 

30 Room 604, 72 Queen St., W., Toronto, Canada and Waterfowl in various climates; Care and 

| Handling of all Breeds of Bird Dogs; Plan- 

32 ee __._|] ning and Organizing of Shoots on Sporting 

W oe Fishi | Estates large and small. Good References. 
eading Fishing 

achapreague, Va. Kizdin®, hichins Apply ALFRED JAMES 


uch Better 1933 BECAUSE Glenmere Game Farm Chester, New York 


To avoid delay, please remember that 


























NOW OPEN 


M : 
AUTUMN STORMS 1931 and 1932 SAVED MILLIONS Every Room with Bath 
TROUT-WEAKS, due latter part April. 


BLUES early May. ASS 3, ete. J st. | . 
35 nat ih a tee oe ae Ok BRITISH COLUMBIA | 18-Hole Golf Course 




































































GUIDE rates $2 to $4 person per day. i Y i 
36 Hotel Wachapreague Al Accommodations A.P. 7 Prophet River country and Tropical Valleys of B. C. Fisherman 8 Paradise 
with bath -00. Best VA. - ~ ; ; 
Cooking. Rates include ae ‘ Excellent black sheep and grizzly country. Spring Private Swimming Pool 
38 DEEP WATER Pier. Booklets. Ownership Management. bear season May and June. Best of summer fishing. | 
A. H. G. MEARS. WACHAPREAGUE (Ocean Side) Exploring in virgin territory OntheTamiamiTraiil 
~ Fall hunting for grizzly. sheep, carit®u and moose beginning Sept. 1. 
52 ; Experienced guides. Make reservations now. JOSEPH E. SMITH, Manager 
K. F. McCusker, Hudson Hope, B. C., Canada 
SPORTSMEN AT TENTION! (winter address) Onion Lake, Sask., Canada 
ORANGE COUNTY =~ 
55 Square Deat Huntine Cus ny eatoi! { N G 
Can Take Few More Sportsmen 
A thousand lakes invite you to this sporteman’s 4> 
100,000 acre preserve, well protected; game plentiful; AL + }s 
60 fine open shooting. Abundance of quail, turkeys, ducks FOR Ss E haven in Central Florida. Kaow the pleasure of land- (J 
and deer, Trained dogs and white guides available; 17.500 acres at $2 00 per acre ing record large mouth bass. Apopka, second largest 
fine modern cypress log club house furnished for L ¥ ws : oe lake within the state, offers complete facilities for 
64 sportsmen; rates reasonable. Communicate This is an ideal hunting and fishing preserve. rest or recreation. Game a-plenty for these whe care 
J. $. LONGFELLOW Lumberton, N. C. On Highway 61 in the state of Mississippi, tohunt. Write for free illustrated booklet. 
south of Memphis and north of Vicksburg. 
68 _ Borders on two rivers. Write S. E. Hall, 410 
’ N. Willett St., Memphis, Tenn. 
EDGEWATER FISHING CLUB. . . FLORIDA! 
NOW OPEN .. . Large- and small-mouth bass fishing 
72 on Lake Apopka, St. John’s River and 500 inland lakes 
‘sl 1 . . . Deer, bear and turkey hunting in Florida's famous 
Shots Positively Guaranteed! BIG SCRUB. Quail, doves, snipe & ducks. Salt-water 
73 bd || fishing for tarpon, sailfish, sea-bass and barracuda. Golf 
Hunt the Big Brown Bear on Kodiak Island | | and other outdoor sports. Modern accommodations with 
16 ' THIS SPRING! Ducks, geese, quail and doves. Due to financial every convenience, including regular meals and tourist 
The Pioneer Hunting Organization of Alaska—8th Year conditions, a share in one of this country’s best — one ge ete —— ory 
shooting clubs is offered for sale. Within 5 hours DEINE SEASON NOV. SU-FOW. 10. FORT TOURG F ISELIN. 
80 ALASKA GUIDES, INC. of New York City, this club furnishes excellent wild- EDGEWATER FISHING CLUB 
pm Box F Anchorage, Alaska <umy fowling—deep- and shallow-water ducks and geese. Winter Garden, Florida On Lake Apopka 
Great canvasback, redhead and black duck shooting. No 
better quail shooting can be found this side of the 
N. Y. deep South. Early dove shooting is good, and some 
q — - woodcock are killed each season. OZARKS 
A L A Ss K A The club owns over pee acres of upland ond mast 
on which is a thoroughly modern club-house, Addition- - ae : 
E al quail land is leased. The value of the real estate FIVE ACRES river frontage, timbered, fishing, 
Kenai Peninsula and Base of the Alaska makes a membership in this club a good investment. hunting, trapping, canoeing, bathing; adapted to 
Peninsula, Spring Kodiak Brown Bear This membership can be had for $4,000, although the : . 
Office as hon PS «tag Par . ” emi book value is considerably more. The yearly dues are fruit, poultry, vacation or permanent home. 
-O ffic —_ at popular rates—fall hunts for Kenai extremely reasonable. The membership is limited to a $125.00; $5.00 down; $5.00 monthly 
Moose—and Bear at prices you can afford. small number of men. The holder of this share of iia dati Pe : 
For particulars, address: stock reserves the right to refuse to sell to anyone who 





KENAI GUIDES ASSOCIATION would not be acceptable te the, he pembere, HERMAN HUBBARD 
ox W Anchorage, Alaska New ‘York city, ‘G, Field, & ren. een 251 Grossman Bldg. Kansas City, Kansas 




















Photo by A. L. Osborne 


A pair of original steeple-jacks trying to decide the question, “How high is up?” 
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DONT FIGHT YOUR FISH AND GAME 
GIVE THEM A FIGHTING CHANCE 


RAY P. HOLLAND 
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Gooseberry Bob 


A hard-running, covey-smashing pointer dog that more than made good 


By H. L. BETTEN 
Illustrated by ARTHUR D. FULLER 


call with a peculiar tenderness that one dog which 

was the outstanding faithful companion of boyhood. 

No other four-footed friend can ever be to him 
what that one was. The only imperfection in such a rela- 
tion is the comparative shortness of the dog’s existence. If 
boy and dog could travel together through an average human 
lifetime, what wonderful sagas of friendship and fidelity 
would be sung! As it is, those who own and love dogs must 
be content with a succession of affections and face many 
broken ties. 

Recently I hunted over lands that were the scene of my 
boyhood. There, on what was once the great Rancho Laguna, 
are hills and vales primeval in outward appearance as the 
day the old don first turned cattle loose on the immense 
grant. Wild oats, lupines and sage stand there as of old, and 
ancient springs still flow; the timbered heights look the 
same. Yet this land has changed. The whistling thousands of 
quail that once thronged the hills are no more. In their 
stead I found a few widely scattered coveys of a few birds 
each. A single pair of band-tailed pigeons hooted in the pine 
grove once the resort of myriads. The small boggy meadow 
that once yielded good bags of snipe held a lone representa- 
tive, so that conscience nagged me when I stretched it life- 
less on the grass. There was a strange air of decadence about 
the place that led me to hutry on. ° 

On the way down through the valley I passed an old horse 
corral. Built of imperishable cedar, it had withstood the ele- 
ments for almost a century. At its lower end was a spring, 
with a weeping willow near by. And when I stood beneath 
it, I wondered at its size; I had planted it myself as a mere 
shoot to mark the resting place of a treasured canine 
companion of boyhood, and now it was a great tree. 

Time flies, and many years have 
passed since that hour we buried 
Bob deep and secure beyond reach 
of wandering coyotes. Yet as Il 
stood by the willow I pic- 
tured him as clearly as if he 
had left that very day. Strange 
that remembrances of many 
good companions, men and 
dogs, grow shadowy, while / 
those of Bob remain so vivid. 2M 

Bob was not my 
first dog, but he was 
the first I owned body 
and soul, the original ' 
one on which my af- \ 
fection centered. He ’ 
was bred by a spend- 
thrift scion of an old 


\ SPORTSMAN past the meridian of life is apt to re- 













Spanish family. His sire was an illustrious son of the great 
Price’s Bang, whose name appears often in the pedigree of 
every good pointer; his dam was a small, timid bitch of high 
lineage imported from Spain. A big, powerful lemon-and- 
white, with a wide and well-domed head that held brains, 
Bob had all the characteristics of the noted Bang family. 
Nothing cringing or deferential about that fellow—he was 
bold as a lion. 

Sporting the high-sounding name Roberto y Laguna, this 
pointer was presented at weaning age to a cousin of mine. 
Running at will, before he was seven months old he acquired 
practically all the bad habits of rancho dogs without the 
cunning to perform under cover. So he quickly earned an 
evil reputation and was about to pass out by the rifle 
route when I annexed him in the natural manner practiced 
by youngsters who love dogs. 


hp reception I got when I led the young pointer un- 
expectedly into my home was not flattering, and my 
arguments doubtless were lame. But Bob saved the day. 
The gameness and assurance of that gangling pup were amaz- 
ing. He stood a going-over by our pack of hounds and brist- 
ling setter without cringe or tremor, returning growl for 
growl. His cockiness impressed my father, for instead of 
ordering me to turn him loose pronto he said gruffly: “Too 
many dogs around here now. But try him for a while; see 
what you can make of him. Mind, though, if he causes any 
trouble down the creek, he goes with a bullet in his head.” 
Bob’s star was a lucky star. He slaughtered poultry, wooled 
sheep and committed other depredations before he was broken 
of bad habits—and survived. Once he pinned down a prize 
ram and miraculously escaped through a rain of bullets, one 
of which ploughed along his back. His special delight was to 
badger and_ stretch 
pigs, and I had a hard 
time breaking him of 
this obsession. 
Numberless times 
young Bob was rolled 
in the dust, thorough- 
ly licked, by older 
dogs. It never fazed 
him—he took it silent- 
ly, without a whimper. 
He merely got up, 
shook himself and 
went off somewhere 
to lick his hurts. The 
following day, or 
sooner, he was ready 
to tackle the same 
kind of a job again. 





My non-pointing 

pointer became 

the butt of the 
countryside 
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The countryside harbored an army of dogs, hounds in 
particular. Practically every wagon and saddle horse had a 
complement of canine retainers which fought skilfully from 
cover. At the outset Bob rushed pell-mell at dogs under a 
wagon, only to tangle up with a wheel or be nipped in the 
flank by some clever hound. But he quickly learned the ad- 
vantage of a rearward attack, after which he was the one that 
did the nipping. 

Young Bob quickly developed into a one-man dog, and I 
was proud of his attachment to me. He was cold to other 
members of the family and never followed them, unless I 
ordered him to go. Strangers he had no use for, and if they 
forced attentions on him he looked bored and often warned 
them away with a low growl. His sour disposition and green- 
ish-amber eyes led father to nickname him Gooseberry. 

Long before he took to pointing, Bob became a valuable 
aid in bay gunning. He loved to retrieve and developed into 
a natural retriever, tender-mouthed under all conditions. 


RDINARILY pointers do not take kindly to salt water. 
This fellow was an exception; he loved it and learned 
to swim like a seal. He chased vagrant scoters and other 
sea-fowl all over the wide lagoon, and in the fall, when 
flights of wildfowl came down from the north, followed and 
wore down winged ducks with all the persistence and cun- 
ning of an experienced water-spaniel. 

At that time we shot shore birds in the spring. Bob fitted in 
perfectly. I could send him in any direction by signals, and 
at command he would race far along the flats where flocks 
were feeding, circle them and cunningly drive them before 
my blind. When a broadside slashed through a flock of 
dowitchers or other small bay snipe, he did not retrieve birds 
singly but wholesale. 

In the late fall, heavy flights of sea brant entered the la- 
goon. Then we took stations at the entrance or along the 
long sand spit to intercept the flight. One afternoon, late in 
November, found me waiting at the lagoon’s mouth for 
these wary fowl. The tide had fallen considerably, and all but 
one flock had returned to sea without affording a shot. Finally 
this one rose. In answer to some whim it swept sidewise to- 
ward my stand, and a fortunate double clipped two brant 
from the line. One fell dead in the backwater close to the 
sand-bar; the other, a wounded bird, swam for the channel. 

Bob quickly retrieved the dead brant. Then he started for 
the other. But when he felt the drag of the irresistible 
current, he turned back. Heedlessly I urged him to fetch. 
He hesitated, but at my insistent commands started out 
again and was quickly in the full swirl of the powerful ebb. 
With powerful strokes he overhauled the brant and started 
shoreward. Not until then did I realize his great danger. He 
was carried seaward with tremendous speed, past the end 
of the spit and far out into the breakers that swept across the 
entrance. There he disappeared. 

After a long, heart-breaking wait I gave up hope and plod- 
ded home on leaden feet. It was dusk when I arrived with 
my story. Father knew well those treacherous ocean cur- 
rents. “There’s one chance,” he said grimly. “If the dog went 
out through the south channel, he might get ashore—that’ll 
depend on the undertow. But the north channel means good- 
by; he’d be ground to pieces on the reef.” 

He grabbed a lantern, and we hurried to the sand spit. Far 
along its length was a bight in the beach where a wide eddy 
sucked the flow shoreward and scoured out the sands. 

‘“Here’s where he’d have to land,” he declared dubiously. 
“But most likely he was smothered by the breakers.” 

My spirits sank to zero at those words. Then, a bit later, 
suddenly they bounded. By the lantern’s dim light I glimpsed 
the carcass of a bird. It was a brant. And tracks led up the 
strand! 

“See! Bob’s made it! He must be here somewhere!” I 
cried excitedly as I pointed to a dog’s footprints on the 
sands. 

A few yards higher, in the lee of a salt bush, we found him. 
He lay extended, too weak to raise his head or even wag his 
tail. We built a fire of driftwood close beside him, then 
pulled the embers away so that he might lie on the heated 
sand and be rubbed with it. Within an hour he rose un- 
steadily and shook himself as if to say: “Come on—let’s go. 
I think I can make it now.” 

Although Bob gave early indications of a keen nose, a 
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period followed during which he made no practical use of 
such powers when after quail. Time and again I put him 
down on birds in the company of our stanch old native setter 
only to have him blunder into them or deliberately rout them 
out and chase them all over the country. 

For weary months before and during the quail season I 
trudged behind that non-pointing pointer. We were the butt 
of the countryside. Finally my patience became exhausted, 
and often I whaled the tar out of the big fellow. When I 














































did, he would look at me solemnly with those gooseberry- 
tinted eyes, shake himself and then repeat the performance 
at the very next opportunity. But he never blinked birds. He 
winded coveys at unbelievable distances, only to draw like 
a flash to a flush. When quail scattered, he located and 
routed out a continuous stream of singles in a manner that 
aroused John’s wonder and often his dander. John was my 
model in all that pertained to upland shooting, a keen sports- 
man, a wonderful shot and the owner of fine dogs and guns. 


““@NAD, what a dog he’ll make—if he ever takes to point- 
ing,” John declared over and over. “That outlaw has a 

nose, a great nose, Harry! And he has everlasting bottom and 
guts. Keep the whip off him, lad, and stick to the job. Mark 
this—he’ll break in the end! Be patient, Harry; be patient.” 
Still, at times when Bob raked across the stanch points 
of his beautiful setters, John’s white mustache bristled and 
it was difficult for him to be patient and to control a north- 
Irish temper. And I feared that sooner or later that big 
pointer of mine would cause a rift between us, sorra the day. 
Finally came the eventful day when Bob made his first 
stanch point on quail. It started like many others, with a 
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string of flushes. Then suddenly, after he had 
snouted out a half dozen singles of a scattered 
flock, he came to an abrupt stop. Was there 
ever a more beautiful pose by a dog? He stood 
like a graven image, the long-awaited act, and 
I could scarcely believe my eyes. Exultant, still I seemed 
mesmerized. But at length I walked up to him and rubbed 
my hand along his back. Then I tried to shove him for- 
ward to test his stanchness, and he was anchored firm as 
the Rock of Gibraltar. After a long pause I put up his bird 
and knocked the whey out of it. Bob retrieved, and my 
joy was complete. 

Looking back over the years, that was one of the epic 
days of my life. In the wink of an eye that blundering, law- 
less pointer was transformed. He smashed into point after 
point in a way that was nerve-tingling, hair-raising; not 
another bird did he flush. And I shot as I never had before. 

That week was a great week. It marked a new era in sport. 
Glory be, Bob had arrived! And as a climax I received a 
breech-loading gun. It was a hammer gun of excellent 
make, and how I reveled in its sleek lines, its polish and 
the bell-like ring of the locks and lever! I could not await 
John’s arrival, but wrote a letter over which he chuckled 
for many a year. It was full of the glories of the big pointer’s 
performances and the splendor of that new gun. And how I 
must have laid it on! 

I shot with John that week-end, and Bob completely 
smothered his two good setters. Here was a pointer! John 
was full of honest admiration that warmed my heart; I be- 
lieve his pride and pleasure were as great as mine. For had 
he not steadfastly predicted Bob would make a great gun 
dog and that blood must tell? I insisted that he shoot over 
most of the points. What a picture they made, the big lemon- 
and-white in tense, statuesque pose and that natty sports- 
man who handled his gun so gracefully and unerringly! 














Goosebe rry Bob 


The dog was flung aside as one 
brushes off a fly 


Even now it is no trick to conjure up 
images of the classic pair standing there 
amidst the sunlit sage that beautiful 
winter afternoon. 

Bob became the most accurate mark- 
er of birds I ever saw. The average 
dog’s vision is faulty, but his was al- 
most telescopic. Once he became steady 
to shot, he developed the habit of 
standing straight up on his hind legs 
the better to mark down birds. And 
F. how he could mark them! 

Another peculiarity was muttering 
when on point. Ordinarily he remained 
silent and rigid for fifteen or twenty 
minutes. Then he relaxed gradually, be- 
came impatient and commenced to 

growl or mutter—John called it swearing. Finally, if I did 
not show up, he slipped away cautiously and met me; when 
sure I saw him, he returned to his birds. But if for any 
reason I did not follow, he wasted little more time on them 
and invariably put them up. 

With added experience Bob became a master at circling and 
stopping running birds. Spot’s Rip Rap and other great 
pointers and setters of chicken-trial fame possessed similar 
ability to a marked degree. This is a proof-mark of brains 
and reasoning ability, although some are inclined to believe 
a dog’s every act is instinctive and ecclesiastics deny his 
possession of a soul. The sportsman is inclined to believe 
otherwise and to harbor the thought that it must be a lonely 
kind of heaven which has no room for the souls of dogs. 


M* big pointer developed into an excellent deer dog, re- 
gardless of the fact that he refused to run with our pack 
of hounds. His system was to still-hunt, taking a trail silently 
until he located a buck by body scent. Then he cunningly cir- 
cled and with a great rush and tremendous baying he drove 
the deer toward the gun. His voice was sonorous, like a 
hound’s, giving weight to the persistent rumor that his grand- 
sire, the great Price’s Bang, possessed a strong hound cross. 

As a squirrel dog Bob left little to be desired. On days 
when the sun rose in a cloudless autumn sky, when the air 
was breathless and a brooding silence hung over the somber- 
timbered hills, we often invaded the aromatic woods in pur- 
suit of grays and band-tailed pigeons. And thanks to his keen 
nose and eyes, I returned with many a nice bag. 

Cats were Bob’s gravy, and roving felines did not sur- 
vive long on his range. A sharp run, a grab, a crunch, and 
no matter how big the house cat, its alleged nine lives de- 
parted as one. His only defeat came while we were hunting 
squirrels. We surprised an immense bobcat in the act of 
stalking a bevy of young quail. (Continued on page 46) 
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Some of the world’s best casters at Pittsburgh, ready to do their stuff 


Who's the Best Caster? | 


Here are the records made at the last National Casting Tournament 








YEAR ago I wandered into the 
National Fly and Bait Casting 
Tournament at Washington Park 
in Chicago. I just wanted to see 

what a plain fisherman could learn at 

one of those casting tournaments. The 
funny thing was, I found all these tour- 
nament fellows had fished most of my 
pet streams and lakes and were buggier 
on fishing than they were on tournament 
casting. That made me feel kind of at 
home with the bunch, and boy, did those 
babies show me things about getting a 
fly and bait just exactly where it was 
wanted! So when I heard they were go- 
ing to collect all the best fly and bait 
casters in the country together at Pitts- 
burgh again, I decided to mosey down 

there. I’m sure glad I did. 

They had the doings at Lake Carnegie 
in Highland Park. This is a little gem of 
a lakelet stuck down between a couple 
of hills, and it looks just like a mountain 
lake. I wanted to get my fly rod out and 
see if there wasn’t a nice trout over by 
that big rock just waiting for a fly. May- 
be there was, but I didn’t find out, be- 
cause when I got there a friendly chap 
by the name of Ward, who seemed to be 
running the show, was announcing 
through a megaphone to the crowd of 
spectators that Otto Peters of Buffalo 
was now going to cast the Distance Fly. 

I looked over at the wooden platform 
they cast from, and there was the same 
long, lean, tanned guy I had seen work- 
ing out such a whale of a long line at 
Chicago. He certainly hadn’t forgotten 
how to get that line out. What surprised 
me was the ease with which he shot his 
fly quite a way over a hundred feet. You 
would have thought he was just making 
a long cast for a bass. He was casting 
about 75 feet, and then the next time 
he shot the line out at the forward end 
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By JOHN TROUT 


Ot 


Charlie Edwards proves that he is a fish- 
erman as well as a caster 


of the cast. And was that some shoot! 
The first one I saw went out 110 feet, 
according to the man with the mega- 
phone. The crowd cheered quite a bit, 
and so did I, because 110 feet cast with 
a fly line is some distance. You just 
measure that much off next Sunday and 
try it. 

Apparently this Peters chap wasn’t 
quite satisfied with that 110-foot cast; 
so he hauled his line back to about 75 
feet and began over again.. When he 
had made a half dozen casts at that 











distance—just to warm up, I guess— 
he shot the line again on one of his 
forward casts, and it sailed out about 
111 feet. The crowd clapped and cheered 
some more, because nobody else had 
done that good. Then, after a few more 
shots that didn’t go so far, this Peters 
man got all set and shot out a third long 
cast to 113 feet. He got a big hand on 
that, because it was the best cast yet. 
The man with the megaphone an- 
nounced to the crowd that Peters had 
averaged 11134 feet for his three casts. 
That’s the way they score this Distance 
Fly Event. It looked like a whale of a 
long way to me, and I guess it did to the 
other casters, too. Anyhow, a whole flock 
of other fly men got up on that wooden 
platform and did their best—without 
getting their flies as far as Peters. 


SLIM, young chap from Cleveland 
by the name of Braddon—Eddie, 
they called him—came pretty close. He 
had a longer rod than the rest—a ten- 
foot one. While he didn’t get any casts 
beyond 106 feet, this Eddie Braddon 
got three casts exactly that same dis- 
tance, and did it real easy—kind of 
graceful like, if you know what I mean. 
The closest to Peters was a very easy- 
moving Chicago man named Bob Clark- 
son. He seemed to be kind of a dark 
horse in this event. I was told that he 
was supposed to be a bait caster chiefly, 
just casting a fly in his idle moments 
because he wanted to get in what was 
called the “All-Round Championship.’ 
Well, anyway, Clarkson was real good 
in his “idle moments” and almost beat 
the long, lean Buffalo man. Clarkson got 
one cast of 111 feet, and his best three 
casts averaged 109% feet—pretty good 
for his “idle moments.” 
When all the casters had finished— 
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each one had five minutes to do his stuff 
—the Buffalo man, Otto Peters, came in 
first; the dark horse from Chicago, Bob 
Clarkson, got the second best average, 
and the slim Cleveland man, Eddie Brad- 
don, was third. 

The thing I learned from this Distance 
Fly business was that if you want to get 
your fly to a spot way out across a trout 
river, where you can’t wade, don’t try 
to lengthen your line all the way on the 
water. Get out a fair length and then 
shoot the line. I could see right away 
how much easier that was. 

Another thing, too, I picked up watch- 
ing these experts—they got a long cast 
and a good shoot only when the line went 
out in a “small loop,” as they call it. 
They mean that the fly line went back 
and then forward in pretty near the same 
place in the air—instead of going way 
up and way down, and then way up 
again, as it does with most fly casters 
when they're casting a long line. 

There was an entirely different kind 
of event that first day. It was held 
at the Pittsburgh Pirates baseball park. 
The announcer with the megaphone 
called it the “3g-Ounce Distance Bait 
Event.” The idea was to see how far you 
could throw a 34-ounce weight. I had to 
kind of forget I was a fisherman when I 
was watching that contest. It was like 
one of the athletic events in the Olym- 
pics, except that the contestants used 
rods and reels and lines with which to 
throw the weights. Anyhow, it was won- 
derful to see how far they could cast 
those little 34-ounce weights. The an- 
nouncer said wind conditions were bad, 
but they were getting that pellet out a 
long way just the same. 


HE little Italian boy from Cleve- 

land, Tony Accetta, who was the 
best at Chicago, was still the best 
“thrower” at Pittsburgh. He made five 
casts that averaged 233.4 feet to win. 
A little man from Chicago, Fred White, 
slung out the next best five casts. The 
announcer said his average distance was 
227.6 feet. Eddie Braddon of Cleveland 
came in third with five casts that aver- 


Frank Steel, who shot a perfect score in 
the Dry Fly Accuracy Event 


Who’s the Best Caster? 


aged 223.4 feet. A lot of other men tried 
it, but couldn’t get the weight out as far; 
so they gave it up and concluded that 
these three men were the best 34-ounce 
distance bait casters for the year. 

There was another of these athletic 
contests at the Pirates Baseball Park, 
using a 3%-ounce plug. It looked just 
like a regular fishing plug, only they 
cast it all kinds of funny ways. Some 
whirled the rod around their heads; 
some took a long run up to the mark be- 
fore casting; others just cast with a side- 
arm motion. Tony Accetta seemed to be 
the best in this contest too, but he broke 
his line on one cast, which brought his 
average way down. That left the easy- 
moving Chicago chap, Bob Clarkson, 
who was the dark horse in the Distance 
Fly Event, as the best man. He averaged 
239 feet. Ernest Liotta of Cleveland was 
next with a 233-foot average, and the 
third man was Liotta’s 15-year old son, 
Sibby, with a 231.2-foot average. 

After this “track meet” interlude at 
the baseball park, the crowd all went 
back to the fishing events at Lake Car- 
negie. Maybe I shouldn’t have said “‘fish- 
ing events,” because the next contest at 
Lake Carnegie was the Salmon Distance 








Fly. They cast this with great two- 
handed fly rods from thirteen to fifteen 
feet long. The rods weigh from 32 to 40 
ounces. I guess they still do actually 
fish with these mammoth fly rods in 
Scotland and Norway and New Bruns- 
wick, but I’ve never seen one used in 
the United States. Anyhow, this Salmon 
Fly certainly makes a grand show for 
the spectators. 

Otto Peters of Buffalo, who was the 
best distance caster with one hand, was 
also the best with two hands. He got 
one cast of 150 feet and three casts that 
averaged 144% feet. Eddie Braddon of 
Cleveland, who all through the tourna- 
ment seemed to be sort of runner-up to 
the winners, came in second, only a couple 
of feet behind Peters. Braddon averaged 
142 feet. The third man looked and acted 
so much like Will Rogers that part of 
the crowd thought he was Will. He 
actually was Bill Trimble of Cleveland, 
and he averaged 133% feet. 

Saturday morning the fly fishermen all 
gathered for the Dry Fly Accuracy 
Event. They call this “Dry Fly at Un- 
known Distances,” because the judges 
scatter five different-colored rings on the 
water any old distance from twenty to 
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Tony Accetta, hard competition in any 
casting tournament 


fifty feet away from the caster. The 
rings are thirty inches across. Each of 
the fly men tries to imagine there is a 
nice big trout rising in the middle of 
each ring, and does his best to put his 
fly down gently so that it will float 
there. One point or per cent is counted 
off from a perfect score for each foot or 
part of a foot the fly lands outside the 
ring. Five points are taken off every time 
the fly sinks or hits the water by mistake 
on one of the many false casts in the air 
to measure distance. 

Well, when I got there, this bait- 
casting Bob Clarkson was putting his 
fly down in those blue, red, yellow 
and white rings. He kept doing that on 
six out of the ten rings. He missed the 
other four rings one foot apiece, which 
is good fly casting on any trout stream. 
Everybody cheered. Clarkson looked 
kind of em- (Continued on page 46) 
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Right—Canada geese are 










supposed to mate for life. + 
The domestic duties of the 4 
man of the house in all » i 
wild duck families are over } 
as soon as the female starts : 
setting. The old gander, 
however, stands guard while g 
the goose incubates the eggs s 
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Below—W hen the eggs are ‘ 
hatched, both the goose 
and the gander guard and 
care for the goslings 










At bottom — And 
then when fall 
comes and the great 
flocks move south, 
lucky is the gunner 
who has a pit in one 
of the great stubble 
fields where the 
birds stop to feed 
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The Preliminaries of Goose Shooting 

















EDITORIAL 


The Great God Smash! 


AN you fight ? Or are you a fair-weather sports- 

man ? Will we supinely let private interests smash 

our famous Quetico-Superior region by making 
its forest-circled lakes into slimy-shored reservoirs so 
that ledgers may show profits and shareholders get easy 
dividends ? Or do you believe that the army of ordinary 
Americans is entitled to reserve just a little of God's 
wilderness, unspoiled, beautiful, filled with priceless out- 
door values ; that such reserves should be protected, re- 
gardless of the desire of some power outfit that wishes 
to “develop” the area? If you hold such a belief, are 
you willing to join with other determined sportsmen 
warring to the last ditch against giving values of 
such public worth to selfish commercial interests ? 

Oh, you would fight against such despoilation, would 
you? Then give heed. 

The publicly owned Quetico Provincial Park of On- 
tario, 1,920,000 acres in extent, and the Superior 
National Forest of the United States, the boundaries 
of which encompass 1,713,610 acres, lie on either side 
of a string of gorgeous lakes forming the International 
Boundary for leagues westward from Lake Superior. 
Duluth is south, Port Arthur and Fort William east- 
ward, the Lake of the Woods westward, and north- 
ward—all outdoors. Here once lifted ancient moun- 
tains. Glaciers wrecked them. Now old mountain val- 
leys are dammed by debris and filled with clear waters. 
The shaggy hills of shattered granite are draped with 
forests. The soil is shallow dutf, unsuited to agricul- 
ture, so that producing food crops never will crowd 
out the forest use. It can remain perpetually in forest. 

Nowhere—not even in Yellowstone—is there such 
a game sanctuary. Meadowy valleys feed thousands 
of moose and deer. No commercial grazing is per- 
mitted ; it is a game sanctuary supreme. Lake shores 
and little creeks harbor thousands of beaver, and other 
fur-bearers are abundant. Countless waterfowl nest 
here along the margins of lakes and ponds. Partridge 
cocks drum valiantly. In numerous rapids and sandy 
shallows, pike, walleyes, perch, lake trout, bass and 
many another game and food fish spawn literally by 
the millions. It is one of the greatest fresh-water game- 
fish areas in existence. . 





LONG the shores are stately conifers. Where old 
fires swept, young trees now stand thick and sturdy. 

It is natural forest land. Using it as a nucleus, the 
United States Forest Service already has launched a 
plan to acquire burnt-over and cut-over lands, largely 
worthless now, so that they may be put under public 
control and set to producing the long-time timber crop. 
The urscarred lakes are scenic landscapes of un- 
matched beauty. In all our great National Parks system 
there is no scene that will surpass their aesthetic values. 
Now listen to what the power men plan for this area! 
In September of 1925, a power, pulp and timber 
operator of Minneapolis sponsored a proposal that 
came before a meeting of the International Joint Com- 
mission at International Falls, to dam and divert waters 
of the border lakes, the very heart of the Quetico and 
Superior area. Under this plan, the lakes would fluc- 
tuate in their water-levels, from 9 to 22 feet. The total 
area flooded would be approximately 110 square miles. 
Part of the lands to be flooded are privately owned, 
but a vast portion belongs to Canada and the United 
States. Such superlative and famous lakes as Lac la 
Croix, Crooked Lake, Knife Lake, Basswood Lake 


and Saganaga would become gigantic storage basins, 
their shore-lines strewn with unsightly wreckage of lost 
forests. Waters impounded would spread over thou- 
sands of acres of forest and meadow; shore-lines 
where waterfowl found sanctuary would become belts 
of desolation; spawning beds either would be over- 
flooded or left desert-dry by receding waters, and 
beauty beyond price would be wrecked. 

But no matter what existing values suffered, if this 
country could deliver kilowatts, the power interests 
wanted it for their own, to do with it as they willed. 

Stunned, conservationists organized. The fight was 
bitter. The Minnesota Legislature memorialized Con- 
gress. Determined citizens insisted on legislation that 
would protect this region against the proposed grab. 

On June 10, 1930, the President signed the Ship- 
sted-Newton-Nolan Act forbidding alteration of nat- 
ural lake levels on the American side. It appeared that 
the priceless public values might now be protected 
permanently. 

But we learn of an astounding development. 


HE power interests did not believe that the Min- 

nesota Legislature knew what was best ; that Con- 
gress expressed the wishes of the people in its effort to 
protect the Quetico-Superior region against the 
slaughter of the power schemes. 

Says Power, “There are treaties, an International 
Joint Commission. That’s the agency with jurisdiction 
over the border lakes. Not Congress—or the people!” 

Unswerving in its purpose to make that country pro- 
duce power and profit, the interests have kept right on 
pushing their schemes. In the summer of 1932, seven 
years after the first public disclosure of their plans, 
two years after the Shipsted-Newton-Nolan Act be- 
came law, the International Joint Commission receives, 
and in part publishes, the report of its engineers. 

Except for minor details this report practically re- 
peats and endorses the power project of 1925! 

Persistent rumors tell of engineers allied with the 
power interests accompanying the Commission’s en- 
gineers on their field trips. By their report, the Com- 
mission’s engineers approve the wrecking of the 
Quetico-Superior so that power may be produced. 

Can anyone be blind to the significance of this—the 
attitude of the people of power? 

Power must get what it desires! Who cares about 
the yapping conservationists? What are game and 
timber and scenic splendor when someone wants more 
power? The public’s legislative bodies have acted to 
protect existing values! Who cares about such trifles 

Now do we take this standing up and fighting? 

Can any one man or company appropriate and smash 
public values so that private profits may be made? 

Are the International Joint Commission and its en- 
gineers servants of the people? We pay their salaries 
—don’t forget that! 

Now will this report, written by the International 
Joint Commission’s engineers, substantially approving 
the power scheme of 1925, be accepted and approved 
by the Commission, or will they listen to the voices of 
the owners of the existing values that are threatened ? 

Outdoorsmen, what do you say? 
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Mr. Twomey found a number of nests of the old-squaw 


Hudson Bay, and Staff-Sgt. M. A. Joyce of the Mounted 

was paying off the Chipewyans in new one-dollar bills. 

This was the big day of the year around Tom Riddoch’s 
trading post. 

Arthur C. Twomey, ornithologist of Edmonton, Alberta, 
known across the leagues of hinterland as the “bird man,” 
was there. He was looking for “Windy Lake” Smith, the 
trapper who was supposed 
to be ready to hit the trail 
into Hudson Bay. Mr. 
Twomey was in quest of sia 
the nesting grounds of the 
American or Eastern eider. 

“There’s going to be a 
dance,” announced Windy. 
“T think I'll whoop it up 
some before leaving town. 
We can ride out on the half 
tide at 1:00 A. M.” 

The result was that we 
rode out at 10:30 A. M. the 
next day. Our equipment 
consisted of an 18-foot can- 
vas-covered freight canoe 
equipped with a three-horse 
outboard, a 7 x 9 wall tent, 
a grub box filled with good 
things plus emergency ra- 
tions of hard tack, for we 
were going to sea and must 
be prepared against being 
wind-bound along the coast. 
We carried a 12-gauge sin- 


[ was treaty day at old Fort Churchill on the shores of 
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Penetrating the sub-arctic wilderness 
on a dick hunt 


By A. J. DALRYMPLE 


gle-barreled shotgun and two .303 rifles, for this is the land 
of the polar bear. Making sure that we had not forgotten 
head nets and fly “dope,” for mosquitoes spring full-fledged 
from the icy muskeg sloughs, we ran the rip tide off Cape 
Merry and headed for open water. 

Windy handled the motor. Twomey took a position amid- 
ships with field-glasses handy for sighting birds. He sat 
‘“Hudson-Bay-ing it,” which means taking it easy in the 
North. This term comes from the tradition of the old trad- 
ing companies, whose officials, when on the trail, used to sit 
in splendid isolation during the toughest going, while the 
natives fought with sweeps to keep the boats on their course. 


WAS elected lookout in the bow. Though it was mid-July, 

we would be running through ice-floes, and the flat pieces 
that lie just under the surface call for some consideration. 

“You want to remember that right over there John Kelly 
of the Isle of Wight was hung for stealing a goose,” yelled 
Windy above the drone of the outboard. “Don’t know what 
they’ll do to you for taking an eider. They’re protected all 
the year round, so the Huskies (Eskimos) will never run 
short of food.” 

But there was no penalty for taking specimens on this 
trip. The Government permits authorized collectors to sup- 
ply educational institutions with material. Mr. Twomey was 
securing birds for the Royal Ontario Museum at Toronto. 

Three miles out we raised a flock of old-squaw ducks. 
Twomey had his glasses on them. They whirred out of range. 

“They are all males,” he observed. “They leave the fe- 
males on the nests in the interior, and then come out here for 
a good time, where they won’t be bothered by the women.” 

An hour later he spotted a beautiful specimen of arctic 
loon. When we got within a hundred yards, the big diver 
went under; and when it did break water, it must have 
merely put its long black beak above, for we never caught 
sight of it again. These are among the wildest of northern 
birds, and the fact that they have suffered little contact 
with man and have never been hunted does not affect their 
wariness in the least. 

This country teems with birds in the summertime. There 


An animated ice-floe. The author stands between the head of a ptarmigan and the head of a 
caribou that has lost its horns, while an ice husky romps on the sand below 
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of the KIDER 
DUCKS 


are more than ninety varieties. They range all the way from 
the little golden-crowned kinglet, slightly larger than a hum- 
ming bird, to the great Canada goose. It is only in the last 
two years, since the opening of the Hudson Bay Railway, 
that the Barren Lands have been made accessible to natural- 
ists, who are taking quick advantage of study opportunities. 

“Seal, ho!” cried Windy above the motor din. 

Mr. Seal peered querulously at the approaching canoe, like 
a short-sighted old gentleman with a stringy gray beard. 

“Looks like Santy Claus,” grinned Windy. 

“Looks like Neptune rising from the waters,’ 
Twomey. 

But he didn’t rise. In another second he slipped quietly 
into the green depths and came up again, far out to sea. 

East of Churchill we sighted Paradox Point with its low, 
forbidding, treeless shore and nasty, boulder banks running 
miles out into the Bay. A loud squealing and squawking 
commanded attention. High in the air, miles off shore, a 
parasitic jaeger was worrying a gull that had picked up a 
capelin. The jaeger kept after the bird until it dropped its 
dinner. Catching the morsel in mid-air, the bully flew away, 
while the gull scolded in no uncertain terms. 


’ 


offered 


T 1:30 P. M. we ran into heavy ice. Windy threaded a 

path in and out between the shifting pans, keeping at 
least a hundred yards from the larger formations and a mile 
from the bergs. 

“I’m giving them a wide berth,” he called. “When a few 
tons break off, they send up a wave eight feet high, 
enough to swamp us; and when they turn over, look out!” 

He was right. Even at the distance the resounding crash- 
ing of rotting ice echoed and re-echoed through the silences, 
while water spouts rocketed high, flashing spray in the daz- 
zling light of sun on water. 

Then followed an afternoon of real enjoyment as we sat 
in our mobile grandstand and watched a procession more 
spectacular than any ever heralded in the extravagant ver- 
biage of circus press-agents. Towering ice formations offered 
a pageant of heroic proportions, gliding serenely across the 
polar seas. The actors and animals were dressed in pale 





A pair of American eider ducks. The male is on the left 


blues, shimmering greens and filmy pinks. Their tinsels were 
the sparkling drippings of melting frost that flashed like 
spangies in the sun, throwing weird reflections that ran the 
color scale from mauve to deep purples in the shadows of 
the wave-washed caverns. 

White horses more beautiful than those that ever graced 
the tanbark, dogs and ponies, two-headed elephants, birds 
and reptiles, flower forms, jesters and grotesque giants—a 

galaxy of stars taking their 


This is the way an early-day stone-cutter recorded the passing of John Kelly of the Isle of Wight, bows to the rhythm of the 


who was hanged at Fort Churchill for stealing a goose 





ocean swell. Nature on pa- 
rade. They passed through 
streets of alabaster, amid the 
towering columns of mod- 
ernistic skyscrapers that 
would fill the soul of the 
most reckless artist with for- 
lorn envy; and for applause 
they had the clapping, flap- 
ping wings of screeching 
birds winging through the 
blue of the sub-arctic. 


T five o’clock the show 

was over. We passed 

into clear water and warmer 

air. The crew complained of 
hunger. 

“Fox Island to the right,” 
bawled Windy as he headed 
for shore. 

It was a tough place to 
land. Low tide had left a 
mile (Continued on page 67) 
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N the aspen thickets of the Sulphur 


Spring Cove we found the snow 

belly-deep. We were beginning to find 

the plenitude of deer tracks and 
deep snow rather monotonous. I say 
“we” advisedly, for though two of the 
four of us were Airedales and one a 
mere saddle pony, it took us all to make 
up a “cat crew” that January morning 
in the fir-tree zone of the New Mexico 
Rockies. Any one of us alone might as 
well have stayed at home as far as bag- 
ging any kitty-cats of the wild was con- 
cerned. Man-dog-horse is the proper 
combination. 

The woods were full of deer. High- 
stepping doe ttacks; the slender jabs of 
sharp, dainty fawn feet; the wide-stag- 
gered, hoof-dragging, insolent-looking 
trails of big bucks were everywhere. But 
nowhere the padded roundness of a cat 
track. Puse and old Pup stuck optimistic 
noses into every new sign we crossed, 
sniffing a brief half second hopefully, 
then following on, Puse ranging, old Pup 
conservatively close to heel. 

The thrill of deer scent is wasted on 
these two veterans of the cat and lion 
game. They are simply not interested. 
Time was when it took a whaling with 
a hard-twist saddle rope to remind them 
that good cat dogs do not chase deer. 
Now they need not even a word nor a 
look. They sniff a deer track to see what 
it is; and learning that, their interest 
dies. But if, by any chance, their sniffing 
catches even the faintest of that choice 
wilderness odor which spells c-a-t— 
whether bob- or big long-tail—well, 


then it is different. 
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The mountain 
lion and three 
of the cat crew 





On up through the 
heavy fir timber the 
deer tracks grew thick- 
er and thicker, while 
the faint hope of cut- 
ting lion sign by this 
route grew thinner 
and thinner. Once over 
the ridge, I meant to 
circle westward on the 
sunny slope to some 
good bobcat cliffs be- 
low the Lower Mesa. 

“No lion today, 
Puse,” I told the dog. ““Nothing but bob- 
cats left in this country now. Used to 
be different, eh, Pup? Whoa! Hold on 
a minute!” 

We had just jumped a bunch of deer. 
Their tracks plowed the snow. Yet my 
eye had caught a hint of something 
rounder—bigger. I started to get off the 
pony for a closer look. Suddenly Puse 
told me there was no need. Down went 
his nose into those deer tracks, burying 
his head to the ears. Up came his bristles. 
He snuffed once, twice, then headed 
eastward at a fast, stiff walk. And look- 
ing on ahead of him, where the deer had 
scattered, I saw it, clear and unmis- 
takable—a lion track. In a jiffy old Pup 
had it, too. 

“Git ‘im, boys! Git ’im!” 

I tried to sound as much like my 
brother Elliott as I could. These dogs 
are his, and his cat and lion record with 
them is enviable. But I doubt if my en- 
couragement was needed. In half a 
minute the two Airedales, bristling with 
eagerness, silent but businesslike, were 
out of sight. Into a wilderness of wet. 
snow-laden thickets on top of the broad 
ridge the young gray mare and I plunged 
after them. 

Presently I got my eye on an undis- 
turbed sample of Mister Lion’s tracks. 
Half an inch of fluffy, frosty snow in it 
hid the pad marks—and told me what 
I wanted to know: how old the track 
was. This little flurry of frosty snow had 
fallen early the morning before. Thirty 
to thirty-six hours old. Not so fresh, 
but what the heck? Fresh enough! It 
now lacked something of 11:00 A. M., 


Chasing a cougar all around the 


neighborhood 


By S. OMAR BARKER 






and the rest of the day was ahead of me. 

So were the dogs, working fast and 
fine, though silent, as is so often the 
Airedale’s way. I yelled encouragement 
to reassure them that I was with them 
to the end. Probably they were already 
out of hearing, for their tracks showed 
speed, and a shout does not carry far 
through dense, snow-muffled woods. But 
it was a good way for me to let off 
steam. 

Apparently Mister Lion was well 
strung out on a southeasterly course, 
down the ridge toward the cliffy country 
of Old Baldy, or maybe slanting toward 
the great crags of Cascade Canon. With 
a continuous shower-bath of snow in 
prospect from the thicket ahead, I de- 
cided to course him, circle to the ridge- 
top trail at the right, and cut off the 
track half a mile or so farther on. 

Well, you know how this figuring in 
the woods works: “sometimes she do, 
sometimes she don’t.” If it had been 
an extra-big lion, a whiskery veteran of 
the venison vendetta, doubtless he would 
have pursued the fairly even course that 
I had calculated. But these younger 
tommies are forever changing their 
minds. The track did not emerge to 
cross the trail; so I cut back to find it. 
I picked it up on the brink of the ridge, 
turning at right angles down toward the 
steep head of the north-running Erlich 
Cafion. It looked no fresher, but ahead 
lay a fine basin for a kill. I stopped to 
listen. If Mister Lion had slaughtered a 
deer down there, he would be loafing 
around close by and the dogs might 
jump him any minute. 


OT a sound, and no wonder. I took 

the track again. It circled a cliff 

top, and then headed straight back west- 

ward toward Sulphur Spring Cove. As I 

followed I gave myself some good ad- 

vice: “Stay on the track, bud,” I said. 
“This lion is a wanderin’ Jew!” 

Stay on the track! Always, inevitably, 
your game is tied to the far end of it. 
It sounds easy, and evidently it wasn’t 
hard—for Puse and Pup. But for a man 
on horseback! St. Jody’s whiskers—and 
other expressions indicating impossi- 
bility! After an unsuccessful try at a 
deer and one more long kink above the 
lime-cliff rim, the cougar, followed by 
the two dogs, had crawled snake-like 


























down over a shelfy break in the lime 
cliffs where neither horse nor man could 
follow. 

Here I was, in plain sight of the blue 
smoke curling up from my wife’s kitchen 
fire in Rincon Montoso, half a mile al- 
most straight below me. Right in my 
own front yard! 

Hopefully I listened again. My climb 
that morning had cut a circle half a mile 
westward. If Mister Lion had really 
headed that way, he would have to be in 
there close. But he hadn’t. He had turned 
eastward again, this time under the cliffs 
where a horse could not navigate. Noth- 
ing to do but toil back to the head of the 
Erlich Caiion—the only possible place 
of descent. En route there, I got off and 
wallowed down some thirty yards of 
loggy steeps to crawl out on a jutting 
cliff and look over. Fifty feet below me, 
plain enough despite the maze of deer 
tracks, I could identify my lion-dog 
snow-furrow, headed eastward. 

Bueno! Here we go! He’s going to 
follow the under-cliff bench. We'll get 
him—well, maybe about the next cafon 
head beyond the Erlich! 


T is no safety-first proposition to come 

down off the upper bench into the 
Erlich, with the frozen ground icy un- 
der a foot of fresh snow, but it can be 
done. By leading Frankie, the pony—or 
rather a rapid system of hop, skip, 
plunge, fall, slide, jump and side-step 
ahead of her to keep out of her way— 
we made it. Fortunately, the rump skin 
of a mountain pony is tough and the 
tail well fastened on, else sliding on it, 
often as far as a dozen feet at a time, 
might cause undue discomfort. Frankie 
grunted a few complaints, but she made 
it, right side up, at the narrow, under- 
cliff bench. 

But whoa and behold—no lion tracks! 
Circling perilously back westward again, 
once more in plain sight of the house, I 
followed downward. Down, down, down, 
down, and still no dog-and-lion furrow. 
Could it be that he had turned westward 
again? He might—but if he had, by 


On Sunday, in a brand-new blizzard, I went aft 


A Front-Yard Lion 


now they would have jumped him. A 
brief session of listening. No sound ex- 
cept off eastward a croaking raven. 

By the time I reached the low ridge- 
point within rifle shot of the post-office 
at Beulah, misgivings began to sprout. 
Had I crossed the trail without seeing 
it? Absurd! Yet—well, we'll go a hun- 
dred yards farther anyway, before cir- 
cling westward into my own rough front 
yard. 

Fifty was enough. Finally the lion had 
crossed the ridge. Not perceptibly fresh- 
er but with the dogs still traveling well 
on it, the trail cut sharply back up 
along the steep pine side-slope toward 
the head of the Erlich—almost where I 
had come from. 

“No more circling, bud,” I told my- 
self. “Stay on it!” 

I did, but by 2:30 or so in the after- 
noon I began to wonder if there would be 
an early moon bright enough to shoot a 
lion by. The Erlich Canon basin is not 
so very large, and much of the lower 
half is not rough underfoot, but its 
thickets of new-growth pine, aspen. 
Douglas fir and scrub oak are as thick 
as the hair on a—well, on a lion’s back. 
By the time I had crowded and bumped 
through them to unravel the innumera- 
ble figure eights, concentric puzzles and 
eccentric meanderings Mister Lion had 
drawn in the deep snow, the little gray 
mare's sweat-soaked ears were begin- 
ning to droop a little. So were my hopes, 
for the track was still under yesterday’s 
fluff of snow. 


CCASIONALLY the dogs lost it 
where snow had melted out on the 
sunny slope or where a big bunch of 
deer had literally tramped it out, but 
always they found it again. Though 
tracks indicated that they had jumped 
dozens of deer almost under their very 
noses, and once had crossed a hot-fresh 
bobcat track, they had not wavered from 
the business in hand. 
By this time the thrill had leveled 
down to a matter of determination. Lion 
hunting is work—hard work for horse 
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and man. I now discovered that I had 
lost my lunch. Track watching in the 
thickets to keep my coveted lion trail 
distinct from deer tramplings had taken 
all my attention, and the brush had 
worked the saddle strings loose. As sure- 
footed as the best of them, Frankie had 
nevertheless fallen with me a dozen 
times. But these mountain-bred ponies 
know how to fall—and how to get up 
and keep going. 

Finally we trailed out of the Erlich 
Basin over southeastward into Deer 
Canon, rougher, steeper and thicker with 
young timber. Too thick. There was 
nothing for it now but to leave the 
actual track again. 


Ur an old trail to the ridge between 
Deer and Vaur Cafons we panted. 
We had left the track on our right, only 
to cross it again near the top. Once more 
to the right, then up the ridge. Easy go- 
ing now, in open pine. Frequent stops 
for Frankie to breathe and me to listen. 
No sound except yonder somewhere a 
calling turkey, and it was getting late. 

The track dropped off to thickets 
on the right. We kept to the ridge. If 
he went back into the Erlich Basin, 
I could hear the dogs when they treed 
him. If he didn’t, I would hit the track 
on the ridge. 

Suddenly, as I topped a high point, 
a faint sound came to my ears—once 
only. But it was enough. Somewhere, 
far off yonder toward the head of Vaur 
Canon, a dog had barked. For half a 
mile I heard it no more. Had I been 
mistaken? I topped another point. No, 
I was right. Straight ahead. For another 
quarter no sound; then, as I was crossing 
a ridge on an old trail, the sweet music 
of “treed” came plain enough. 

The sun was low now, barring long 
shadows across the cafons. Frankie was 
weary-legged, all but worn out. But yon- 
der ahead the dogs yowled and bel- 
lowed. Lion! 

It took a long time to get to him. 
Steep going at the last. I could see old 
Pup plying his (Continued on page 66) 


the lion 

















HEREVER a group of fisher- 
men get together—at the club, 
on the summer-hotel porch or 
in the country store—the one 

topic which is sure to come up for dis- 

cussion is the decline of our trout fish- 
ing, and many tales are told of what it 
used to be in years gone by. Many theor- 
ies are brought forward, and the state 
fish commissions are often blamed for 
not doing enough stocking. Some expect 
that the fishing will improve and claim 
we have had a series of bad seasons. 
Never in my experience have the real 
causes of the trouble been set forward 
or any remedy suggested which is likely 
to succeed. Least of all does anyone sug- 
gest that the individual fisherman can 
do anything about it. This article is de- 
signed to suggest some of the things the 
fisherman himself can do and to show 
what can be accomplished in this way. 

The primary cause of poor fishing is 
that more fish are caught and removed 
from the streams than can now be grown 
in them, no matter how plentifully they 
are stocked. The reason this is so is 
that the automobile has rendered the 
streams far more accessible than for- 
merly to a larger number of people. All 
these people catch fish, and the streams 
are depleted. 

I propose to show that our streams 
are capable of growing several times 
more fish than they do now. If they are 
properly cared for and if the number 
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removed from them can be reduced, 
there is a great probability that the fish- 
ing may be very much better than it is 
at present without increasing yearly ex- 
penditures by the states. We can never 
hope to have the plentiful fishing of 
former years, when the streams were 
only lightly fished, but we can have trout 
in sufficient numbers to provide inter- 
esting sport. 

Years ago, many of our streams were 
in much better shape to hold and grow 
trout than they are now. In most places 
there was more timber, and the disas- 
trous freshets of the last few years had 
not washed away the pools and the hid- 
ing places. In some streams the whole 
bottom has been torn up by those seek- 
ing bait for fishing, thus destroying much 
water vegetation and often loosening the 
stones so that the next high water car- 
ries them away and forms washes and 
gravel banks which do not grow the 
same amount of food that the old stream 
bottom used to provide. Wherever the 
shade is removed from the water it gets 
hotter in the warm weather, and the 
trout can no longer stay in such open 
water during the heat of the summer. 

We must remember that trout have 
to live in the stream all the year and 
must have suitable conditions if they are 
to survive. While it is very difficult and 
often impossible to bring back the con- 
ditions of former years, we can do things 
to a stream artificially that will provide 


How you can improve your 
pet fishing stream 






conditions for trout which are often as 
good as or better than those formerly 
existing under the natural formation of 
the stream. 

Trout must have shade and secure 
hiding places to protect them from 
their enemies and from the dangers of 
both high and low water. They must at 
all times have water deep enough for 
the size of fish suitable for the stream. 
These places must be as close together 
as possible if they are to furnish the 
maximum amount of fishing. Anyone 
walking along the course of any of our 
well-known streams and making a study 
of the water will be much surprised at 
the very limited number of really good 
trout places there are to each mile of 
stream. Often there are only two or 
three to the mile which can act as really 
good trout refuges for all the year. 


WE find trout in the riffles and pock- 
ets when we are fishing, and we for- 
get that it is impossible for trout to live 
in these places for many months at a 
time, and the poor trout all have to con- 
gregate in the few good places remaining 
and be prey to all sort of vermin for long 
periods of time. This, in addition to the 
heavy fishing, is the cause of our poor 
sport. Well, what can we do about it? 

Trout need hiding places—we can 
build them. They need deeper pools for 
hot weather—we can make them. They 
need shade—we can provide it. When 


Bird’s-eye view of improved trout stream, with boulders, log dams, 
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these things are all done, there will be a 
natural increase of the food in the 
stream, because the insects will not be 
killed out to the same extent by the 
freshets as they are now. Then we can 
stock trout waters with some hope that 
it will do some good. But who is go- 
ing to do all this? I say you ought to do 
it, Mr. Fisherman; you get the pleasure 
from the stream. Why not do a little 
work yourself to make the fishing better 
for yourself and everyone else? 

I have been much gratified by the 
correspondence I have received during 
the last year from those who have been 
reading my Better Trout Streams. I had 
not dared to hope that the ideas put 
forth there would have 
such a hearty response. 
Several of my correspon- 
dents have suggested ideas 
which were new to me and 
which ought to be more 
widely known and copied. 


NE of my correspon- 

dents, who had fixed 
up his own piece of stream 
and greatly improved his 
fishing, conceived the idea 
of getting others to do the 
same thing; so he talked 
the matter over with the 
local people and arranged 
a stream-fixing bee. He 
agreed to supply the tools 
and a team, which he had 
on his farm, and to direct 


forotherstocomeand work. 

The bee was held on Saturday and 
Sunday. Over twenty automobiles show- 
ed up, with young men and girls ready 
for a frolic in the water. They were not 
very skilful at first, and my friend had 
his hands full showing them what not 
to do, but they learned rapidly and were 
full of enthusiasm and all worked hard. 
They built dams and made stone hiding 
places and set logs and brush against 
banks, and even planted water plants. 
They cleaned out small spring holes and 
spring brooks and made places for the 
small trout to live in. 

Everyone likes to play in the water, 
from children to old men, and lots of fun 


anchored trees and rock dams as refuges and food-producers 
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Better Trout F ishing 


can be had in fixing up a stream. Be- 
fore the end of the season this crowd 
and their neighbors had made sixty- 
seven dams in the streams and greatly 
improved the water. Everyone enjoyed 
it, and all those youngsters will think 
a lot more of their trout fishing if they 
help to make it themselves. Poaching and 
excessive catches will become a thing 
of the past if people work for their fish- 
ing. They will soon learn that a trout 
takes three years to grow large enough 
to catch, and will look down on those 
who deplete the brooks they have work- 
ed on. 

Just to show how even a few constant 
fishermen can deplete streams, I learned 


enough for one man, and all the streams 
will now stand. I know such regulations 
would not be popular; but if we want 
trout fishing, we must not take out more 
trout than the streams can carry. 

The type of dam which is the most 
suitable in the average trout stream I 
have already described several times, but 
I find that those who put them in are 
very likely not to understand their real 
purpose and believe that the only object 
is to make a pool above the dam for the 
fish. The pool is valuable and neces- 
sary in order to make more and deeper 
water, but the area below the dam is 
far more valuable if the dam is proper- 
ly designed so that it can become un- 
dermined. This space un- 
der the dam provides a 
secure hiding place under 
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last summer of two men in a neighbor- 
ing town who fished every afternoon and 
recorded their catch for the season. One 
of them had taken 560 trout during the 
season, and the other had taken 780. 
Both were proud of their catches instead 
of being ashamed to have spoiled the 
fishing for a lot of other fishermen. 
There surely ought to be some season 
bag limit of a reasonable number of fish 
if we are ever to have good trout fishing 
again. Bag limits are enforced on game; 
why not on trout, especially as trout can 
be returned to the Water without injury 
in almost all cases? A day’s catch of trout 
should never be over six fish. That is 
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dams, waiting for food to come over 
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and high water. It also 
gives shade, and the water 
leaking through under the 
dam comes from the bot- 
tom of the pool above and 
is cooler than the average 
water of the stream. 

You will find nearly all 
the trout of a stream un- 
der these undermined dams 
in hot weather. The insects 
which hatch out in the 
pool above the dam float 
down with the water and 
pass over or through the 
dam, and are easily taken 
by the trout below. A lot 
of insects always grow 
about a wooden dam, be- 
cause there are many varieties of insects 
which lay their eggs only on wood and 
not on stones. There must, therefore, be 
a lot of wood in the stream for them, as 
there used to be in the old forest days, 
before the streams were interfered with 
by the many activities of man. 





NE of the very best things which 

can be done in a stream is to fasten 
trees in the water. They can be dead 
trees or cut trees, and they can be an- 
chored to other trees on the bank with 
pieces of old wire cable. Such cable is 
cheap, as it is constantly being taken 
out of elevators (Continued on page 49) 





HERE is something fascinating 
about crawling out of bed before 
daylight—especially if a hunt is 
on the schedule. Somehow it seems 

more fun to get up while it is still dark 

than to wait for peep o’ day. The morn- 
ing coffee tastes better before sunup. 
But the morning Nash woke me last 
winter it was more than just dark—the 
rain was beating down in torrents! He 
never said a word about the weather. 

Not to be outdone in repression, I didn’t 

mention it either. If there was some sort 

of secret connected with the matter, I 

could hold my peace 

until he saw fit to 
speak. My curiosity 

was aroused, and I 

took a certain subtle 


satisfaction in just 
letting things work 
out however they 
might. 

While I was lacing 
my boots the tele- 
phone rang, and I 


heard Nash answer it. 
I could not hear what 
was said. 

“Who was that?” I 
called after he had 


hung up. 
“Oh, it was just 
Hal,” he answered. 
“What did he 


want?” I asked with 
mock innocence. 

Nash replied with 
equal innocence: “He 
was a little panicky, 
and I had to reassure him a bit. Hal gets 
that way. But he’s all set now.” 

“Good!” I exclaimed, with feigned en- 
thusiasm. “I'll be down in a minute.” 

We switched off the lights and stepped 
outside into utter darkness—and pelting 
rain. Neither of us mentioned the weath- 
er If Nash didn’t want to speak of it, I 
would forego the subject. Perhaps it was 
some sort of a secret. I would wait and 
see. 

As we drove into Hal’s driveway a 
light flashed on. That good gentleman 
himself stood before us as we pulled up. 
“Come on in a minute,” he said—or 
rather, commanded. 

Hal removed coffee from the stove and 
filled the vacuum bottles. In addition, he 
had made enough for a cup apiece, 
though we were to breakfast at a little 
all-night restaurant near-by. As we 
sipped the hot coffee Hal looked at me, 
smiled and said, “Well, isn’t this one 
swell day for a hunt!” 

At that Nash laughed outright. So 
did I. But still nothing was said. 

By the time we had finished break- 
fast, the faintest trace of dawn could be 
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An Arkansas quail hunt between rains 
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seen in the east, though it would not be 
light for an hour or more. We drove 
quickly through Memphis and crossed 
the river into Arkansas, a state in which 
I had neyer before set foot. I think that 
was one reason I was willing to take so 
much punishment to have this hunt. For 
years I had been yearning for an Arkan- 
sas hunt. And now my wish was to be 
gratified—in the rain. 

For miles we drove before it was 
light enough to switch off the headlights. 
We made good time, for we were on the 
main highway. Nash slept in the back 
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Jane makes a smashing good find 


with the three dogs, saddles and guns. 
Hal and I rode in front and talked of a 
certain business depression. Some of 
you may be familiar with the one to 
which I refer. 

Finally Hal said we were getting in 
the general vicinity of our destination 
and had better wake up Nash, or we 
might miss the turn. He thought he knew 
it, but would feel surer if Nash could 
back him up. Soon after that, as chauf- 
feur, I received my instructions. 

Have you ever driven an automobile 
over Southern roads in hunting coun- 
try after it had been raining ninety per 
cent of the time for more than a month? 
Well, I have—and we came to one of 
those roads now. I stopped to look it 
over. That’s always a good idea. You 
want to pick your path in advance, for 
when once you start you don’t want to 
stop—not of your own accord, anyhow. 
You will stop often enough without plan- 
ning it. Just step on the gas and keep 
going. 

Once or twice I thought we would not 
make it. But we did. A few years ago 
I would never have got through without 











a mule team. For the last five years, how- 
ever, I’ve been studying seriously the 
most fascinating subject of piloting an 
automobile through just such roads, 
Some fellows get real good at it, but 
they're geniuses. 

We pulled up in front of Bob Stovall’s 
store, but it was closed. To keep the 
blood circulating we pranced up and 
down the long veranda. This attracted at- 
tention, and people began to gather— 
most of them negroes. They stood 
around, but did not say anything to us. 
Nash inquired for Mr. Stovall and re- 
ceived the informa- 
tion that he was still 
at home. A little later 
his son showed up and 
said his father was 
“figurin’ to go.” The 
son opened the store, 
and one of the darkies 
quickly mad2 a fire. I, 
for one, surely wel- 
comed that fire. 

It was an interest- 
ing store, typical of 
its kind. In its very 
center the roof leaked 


water and direct it, a 
great canvas was tied 


to the rafters all 
around. This sagged 
down in a_ funnel 


shape and turned the 
water into a large tub 
—which, by the way, 
was already full. The 
canvas looked exactly 
like a ship’s sail, which made it seem 
especially strange indoors. And its spread 
took in well over half the store. You 
had to duck under it to pass from front 
to rear of the establishment. I kept won- 
dering when they would empty that tub. 


Ao ran completely around 
the interior. There was shelf room 
for a world of goods. But ninety-seven 
per cent of the shelves were empty. 
Those who know what five-cent cotton 
means will understand. Small merchants 
in the southland are not encouraging cus- 
tomers to buy these days, for sales mean 
credit, and there isn’t enough assurance 
as to when payment may be forthcoming. 
Yet it is hard to refuse a friend, or one 
in need. The best way out is simply not 
to have the goods on hand. If you don't 
have it, you can neither sell it nor give 
it away, which is what selling sometimes 
amounts to in times like these. 

Nash pushed back from the fire and 
strolled to the door to look out at the 
weather. “Come here,” he called to us. 

We went. 

“Just look at that!” he exclaimed 
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“Look at what?” we both asked. 

“The chickens—they’re out scratching. 
That means the rain is over, or soon will 
be. We better be moving.” 

Just then Mr. Stovall rode up, lead- 
ing a mule, and a negro followed on 
another mule, leading a third. Things 
were picking up. It was still drizzling, 
but not much. I looked out across the 
railroad tracks and thought I saw wa- 
ter in the fields. I mentioned it. Stovall 
laughed. 

“You ain’t seen nothing!” he said. 
“Those are just little puddles. Why, in 
1927 the steamers came right up here 
and threw off food by the side of the 
tracks yonder.” 

“But it’s forty miles from here to the 
river!” I said. 

“It’s never forty miles to the Missis- 
sippi when she’s on a rampage,” came 
the answer. “Not unless you’re more than 
a hundred miles away.” 

The sun peeped out just as we were 
all organized for the start. Nash looked 
up at it and smiled. “I figured so,” he 
said, and it was manifest that he did. 


E waited politely in case he had 

anything to add to the above re- 
mark, which was still as mysterious to us 
as his previous silence had been. And 
this time we were not disappointed. 

“Sometimes,” he said, “you’ve got to 
beat it out.” Then, in the parlance of 
the ring, he made himself clearer: “If 
you just quit cold, you're lost. You've 
got to fight back, and that goes for 
the weather, too. That’s why I made 
you all come right along this morning. 
And we've beaten it out. Come on—let’s 
zo!” 

Another darky rode up at that mo- 
ment. Both legs hung loosely over his 
mule, on the same side, so that he was 
sitting crosswise. He was bareback, and 
he was singing. His race usually is, espe- 
cially in the South. He made the fifth 
member of our hunting party. A negro 
is inevitable on such a hunt. He knows 
where the birds are. He holds the horses 
or mules when you get off to shoot. He 
builds the fire at noon, and makes him- 
self generally useful. 

This boy delayed us another few min- 
utes while he went into the store, but 


AB | we 


This one was a new covey, deep in the woods 


Beating the Weather 


time means nothing down in that coun- 
try. When he came out, he carried a 
big burlap bag which he threw over his 
mule’s back. Then he vaulted up, and 
we were off. He still sat sidewise, both 
legs dangling over the right side of his 
beast, while his body swayed in easy 
rhythm with the motion of the mule. A 
Southern negro can ride! I thought the 
sack was to soften his seat, even though 
it didn’t seem to me it would accomplish 
much. But my idea was wrong. 

We had Hal’s three dogs: Bill, Nellie 
and Jane. The two bitches were pointers, 
and Bill was a rugged setter. They went 
away so slowly that I was misled and 
came to the unexpressed conclusion that 
we were not going to see much in the 
way of dog work. I found myself wish- 
ing that I had my own Byrd, Betty 
and Sam to show my friends something 
real. We had not been out thirty min- 
utes before I felt glad they were not 
with us. That soggy, sticky, deep black 
clay would have torn a fast, wide dog 
to pieces. Hal’s dogs knew their coun- 
try—and what a long, hard day lay 
ahead of them! They could not have 
stood up under a faster pace. No dog 
could. It is a wonder they held up at 
all—but all three stayed to the finish. 

The first find was a long time in com- 
ing. Bill made it, deep in the 
woods. That’s where you'll 
find most of the birds these 
days, no matter where you 
are hunting. It was the first 
time I had ever seen Nash 
shoot, but his enviable repu- 
tation had preceded him. He 
scored as neat a double as 
you would want to see. Mr. } 
Stovall shot from his horse, 
but missed. Neither Hal nor 
I touched a trigger. We were 
not out to mop up, but for 


sport. After that first covey 
the finds came—not with 
monotonous frequency, but 


just often enough to prove 
refreshing after each interim. 
And Nash continued to score. 
As Hal put it, “He’s sure 
runnin’ pool!” 

“And Id say he’s also call- 
ing his shots,” I suggested. 


Only a negro could have kindled that 
fire at noon. Everything was drenched 
from a month of rain. We brewed tea 
and ate our cheese sandwiches and sar- 
dines, topped off with small mince pies. 
Then we sat and swapped stories for a 


while. About the time we were ready 
to mount and be off, I noticed that 
Nellie was missing. None of us had 
noticed her leave, nor knew how long 
she had been gone. I was delegated to 
look her up, after Hal’s whistle had 
failed to bring her in. And I found her 
on point, not fifty yards from where 
we had been sitting, and I killed her 
bird, which was a single. 


HE afternoon wore on. We hunted 

mostly in the woods, skirting the 
edges of cotton fields and corn, and 
were rewarded with a fair share of 
birds. Suddenly I saw Bob Stovall lift 
his gun and shoot from horseback. Our 
negro gave a cry of delight, and slid 
from the mule with his seat sack in 
hand. A minute later he reached down 
and lifted a rabbit on high. He stuffed 
it into the sack. Then he remounted and 
by sitting on the sack held it securely 
in place. A light began to dawn on me. I 
laughed and confessed, “And all the time 
I thought that sack was for a cushion!” 




























“Come on, por He's got ’em!” 


“That little sack wouldn't make 
much of a cushion—an’ no nigger needs 
a cushion, anyhow,” smiled Stovall. 
“No, that’s just Jim’s game bag. I 
always try to shoot him a rabbit or 
two.” 

It was getting dusk when, after a 
long, hard but happy day, we finally 
headed back toward the Stovall store. 
The field of cotton—the one opposite 
the tracks which held so much water, 
and into which steamers had sailed in 
1927—-was mighty hard going, but the 
mules plowed through. Once mine 
mired so deep (Continued on page 50) 
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What makes a duck that 
doesn’t eat fish taste fish yy 2 


E buzzed toward the landing 
after our long drag down 
the lake, wet and weary and 
cold, but happy and eager 
for what waited within the shack. We 
could see the glow of its square win- 
dows through the gloom and knew 
that Alex would have his duck soup 
ready for the empty stomachs of duck 
hunters. We knew that. Alex had 
promised. 

Trees stand along the shore there, 
and as Bert cut off the motor it 
seemed that one of them detached it- 
self from others and moved forward 
toward the water. It was no tree. 
Trees don’t switch on flash-lights; 
nor do trees speak with a tone of 
authority behind kindly casualness. 

“Have any luck, boys?” he asked. 

“Hullo, Warden!” I hailed, and the beam came on me. 

“Oh, you, is it?” he cried. “Here! Give me the painter! 
Didn’t know who'd be in camp today. Heard you as I drove 
up. Luck?” he asked again. 

With the Old Warden the job is ever first; he treats friend 
and stranger alike. He delayed further talk until he had func- 
tioned officially, and as we bumped the dock his light fas- 
tened on the pile of dead ducks behind the heap of decoys 
and held there as they were passed out and counted. 

He must eat with us, we declared. Alex was having duck 
soup, we announced; he had given up the evening shoot to 
be sure of it. The old fellow doesn’t like to impose himself 
on any one; so we had to give orders ourselves for a moment 
and finally lug not only the ducks but a guest toward waiting 
warmth and food. 

Well, warmth was there. And food, too. But it was not 
duck soup. An odd odor permeated the interior and an odd 
dismay, an out-of-kelter-with-the-world look was on the 
cook’s face. 

“T got a bad butterball in it!” he declared with the manner 
of one who announces say that an empire has fallen, a bank 
failed or a home burned. “A bad bufflehead in the soup!” 
he mourned. “I picked ’em last night and never suspected. 
It wasn’t until I put the peas in to thicken it that I got my 
first whiff. The little fish-eating so-and-so just ruined my 
work of art!” 

That was calamity.-Alex takes his duck soup seriously. 
Item by item he related his afternoon’s activity: how the po- 
tatoes had been diced just so, the carrots so carefully scraped, 
the onions so ten- 
derly peeled, the 
three ducks pre- 
pared and put in 
to simmer long 
— and slowly. 

“And one 
of ‘em was 

a fish-eat- 

er!” he 
» mourned. 
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There was, be assured, a deal of 
talk—accusations of neglect and 
charges of incompetence, and this and 
that of razzing practice. 

So plump and white and smooth, 
the ducks had been, Alex moaned. 
But among them, a Judas! 
bg > Oh, yeah? And where was his sense 
2 of smell? And anyhow, a real cook 
should have known, and—and—and— 

The Old Warden seemed to enjoy 
the banter; but when it finally 
frazzled out and we fell to the ex- 
cellent substitute Alex had provided, 
he asked: “Find fish in him?” 

No, Alex had not examined the 
stomachs of the ducks. 

“Ever find fish in a butterball?” 

No, he never had. But if the rascals 
didn’t eat fish, will some one ex- 
plain how come this smell and that taste? 


ae 






- Our guest smiled tolerantly and Ky 
shrugged. “Maybe they do eat fish,” he a> 
said in that open-minded manner of his. ,. es 






“Likely they do, though I’ve never hap- 
pened to find fish in them. Every now and 
then you'll come across a duck of almost 
any species that'll taste of fish. 
We know some of ’em live on 
fish, certain seasons. But buffle- 
heads now; I dunno. 


" UST have been blowin’ 
a gagger on the big lake 
today, don’t you think? Lots of 
green ducks in this sheltered 
lake? Thought so. It’s Novem- 
ber—spawnin’ time for a lot 
of fish in big water. I’d guess 
that it’s spawn, not fish, that 
spoiled your evening, Alex.” 

“Spawn!” 

“Spawn. It’s my guess, from 
what I know.” He gestured with 
his fork. “Any of you ever go 
out on a fishin’ tug this time of year? No? Well, you might 
have seen somethin’. Along about now, if you see a raft of 
old-squaws away out in the lake, it’ll mean somethin’. If they 
hang there and don’t want to get up, and if you put ’em off 
and they come back, you can pretty well make up your mind 
they’re on Mackinaw trout spawnin’ ground. The water will 
be maybe forty, fifty feet deep, but it’s where the trout drop 
their eggs; and if you should knock one of those squaw 
ducks down, chances are spawn will run out of his mouth if 
you shake him by the legs. 

“T’ve seen ’em caught and drowned in gill-nets set fifty 
feet or more down. Chock full of trout eggs, too. They seem 
to like to go deep for their caviar, or else they think trout 
eggs are a particular delicacy. You won’t see ’em so often in 
shoal water. 

“Our Great Lakes whitefish and Menominees and cisco all 
spawn in the fall, you know. The cisco will come away in 
close. They like sand banks in fifteen, twenty feet of water, 
and there you'll find bluebills and butterballs, mostly. They’ll 
hang over the beds just like the squaws hang on the trout 
reefs, and every blessed one of ‘em will be all podded out 
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with eggs. And you've got to be careful cookin’ one of ’em, 
unless you want to leave the windows open a long time. Some- 
times one’s all right; mostly not, though. My guess is that 
they can eat spawn a while without tastin’ fishy. How long, 
though, nobody knows.” 

We talked of this for a time, and it was Alex who brought 
us back. “Mean to tell me,” he demanded, “that ducks don’t 
eat fish at allP What about your whistlers and sawbills and 
the other species we call winter ducks? If they—” 

“Whoa, neighbor!” broke in the Warden. “Don’t get me 
wrong. I’m doin’ mostly guessin’, but there are a few things 
I’ve learned from a pretty good school. Ducks do eat fish. 
Some of ’em eat so many fish you'd be surprised. Some of 
‘em you’ve suspected seem to be not guilty. I'll tell you 
about that.” 

He finished his coffee and began the deliberate process of 
filling his pipe. 

“We always have ducks all winter, all across this Northern 
belt. Before the big water freezes up you won’t notice ’em so 
much. After ice comes in the bays and along the shores of the 
Great Lakes, though, they’re ganged up and more noticeable. 

“The merganser, now, he lives mostly on fish. That’s what 

- his bill is for—the saw bill that gives him one 


/ of his names. Along with him, during the cold 
i d months, you'll find hundreds and thousands of 
| f\4 ', goldeneyes, and a few squaws hang here until 
\|<'/, 7. spring and some buffleheads; now and then a 










little pod of bluebills, big or little or both, even 

an occasional black duck. But it’s mer- 

gansers—the American or the red-breast- 

ed or both—and whistlers that make up 

Ay the crowd. 

p/ “When the lakes freeze up, what's 

left? Just rivers. And what kind of fish | 
live in the rivers where these ducks stick 

around in big rafts? Trout—brook trout. 

That’s what got the Department. 
, worried. Here we were payin’ out 

money in awful sums to keep trout 

streams stocked, and all winter 

long these streams were full of 

known and suspected fish-eaters. 

“Course, back in those days we didn’t have men to look 
into such things in a big way. Trout fishin’ was going to pot, 
and folks were complainin’, and some were blamin’ it all on 
the winter ducks. Well, upshot was that the Department 
asked the Biological Survey to help out, and they sent a 
young feller in here to investigate. Kellogg, his name was— 
Remington Kellogg. And my job was to tow him around and 
help him get ducks, and I’m glad it was. It’s chores like that 
that seem to set a man right in a lot of half-baked guesses. 


“7 DISREMEMBER how many ducks we took. A lot 

—couple of hundred, I know—and I'd have bet, be- 
fore we started, that we’d find fish in every blessed one 
of ’em. What else, I’d have asked then, would they 
be livin’ on in dead of winter? 

“Well, sir, it goes to show— Did you ever 
dissect a whistler? Didn’t? Mean to say, Alex, 
that you’d charge him with eatin’ fish, like you did 
a minute ago, and not know anything about his 
machinery for doin’ the same?” His eyes twinkled 
with something like mischief. “Well, sir, a goldeneye’s 
gullet is about the size of a slate pencil. He’d have the 
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devil’s own time swallow- 

in’ a fish bigger than fry; 
he’d spend his time huntin’ and 
wear himself to skin and bone 
findin’ the size he could handle. Anyhow, 
we didn’t find a trace of a fish in any of 
those whistlers. Not one. Tiny crayfish and little, teeny 
shell-fish and caddis cases by the handful. But no fish. 
And it was the same with the butterballs. They’d been 
livin’ on our trout streams for weeks, but they hadn't 
touched a trout, I made up my mind. 


“DUT the mergansers! My aunt! Say, do you know you 
can ram a ten-cent ketchup bottle down a sawbill’s gul- 
let? It’s the dangedest-lookin’ thing! And they’re proud of 
it and will tackle anything. I’ve seen one picked up dead on 
the beach with a twelve-inch perch in his mouth, half down 
his throat, half hangin’ out. It was a good, fat perch— 
fatter than old man merganser had figured, you see. He’d 
got his head down and tried so hard to get the rest inside 
that the hook on his upper bill had worn a groove in the 
perch’s back behind his dorsal fin, which made it so he 
couldn’t spit him out. 
“On this trip with Kellogg we killed CE rs 
one (Continued on page 50) LG —~ 
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OMAN has gone in seriously 
for swordfishing. Ounce for 
ounce in weight and strength 
of tackle she is competing on a 
parity with the masculine angler and 
beating him at his own game. The bridge 
table has been forsaken for the queen of 
sport—the matching of skill with rod 
and reel against the striped tiger of the 
sea, the thrill of the strike and the 
screech of the reel, the flash of a silvery 
body vaulting through the air, the bring- 
ing to gaff of the vanquished foe. 
Big-game fishing, conceded to superior 
masculine prowess in which woman could 
not compete, has been wrested from the 
monopoly of the brawnier sex. Veteran 
anglers are still rubbing their eyes in un- 
belief and wondering how a dainty bit of 
femininity can bring in fish three or four 
times her own size and brave heaving 
seas, scorching sun and drenchings from 
waters lashed to a crimson foam by 
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The QUEEN 


When ladies go in for big-game fishing, they are 


real competition 


these infuriated leviathans of the sea. 

For weeks these veterans of many a 
battle with the purple gladiator of the 
deep scoured the Catalina channel in 
quest of a fin. The feat of bringing in 
the first swordfish of the season is the 
object of keen and feverish rivalry. The 
array of trophies and medals awarded 
the successful angler would turn a gen- 
eral green with envy. But each night 
the fleet returned to Avalon fishless, 
with marlin flags still tightly rolled and 
tucked away. 

Not satisfied with carrying off light- 
tackle honors last year, when she nosed 
out Mack Sennett with a 220-pound 
marlin swordfish taken on 9-thread line 
against his 215'%-pound catch, Mrs. 
Lloyd K. Hillman started the 1932 sea- 
son with a 366-pound catch. Her regret 
was that she was using regulation tackle, 
24-thread line, instead of the light when 
she hooked the coveted prize, almost 
within sight of the Tuna Club, and after 
being out only ten minutes on her first 
try of the season. 

The feat was a bit of a shock to even 
the most gallant sportsmen, especially 
since they had to acknowledge defeat a 
second time to this intrepid little sports- 
woman. The fish she hung up was not 
only the first of the season, but the 
largest first fish of any season and a 


formidable record to 
break, even on heavy 
tackle. 


Mrs. Hillman’s 220- 
pound light-tackle and 
366-pound  regulation- 
tackle marlin were both 
world’s records for wo- 
men. Larger fish have 
been caught by women, 
but not on 9- or 24- 
thread line. The mag- 
nificent catch of an 
823-pound black marlin 
made by Carrie Fin in 
New Zealand waters 
was on a 36-thread line 
—one of the most spec- 
tacular feats ever per- 
formed by woman in 
the realm of sport. So 
was the taking of the 
426-pound broadbill on 
regulation tackle by 
Mrs. Keith Spalding in 
1921, which no woman 
has yet duplicated. 
Mrs. Spalding is the 
only woman to have 
brought to gaff the 
NXiphias gladius on rod 
and reel. 


Mrs. Lloyd K. Hillman 
and her 366-pound mar- 


lin swordfish 


When a woman goes out after a fish, 
she gets him. Admittedly a woman has 
not the physical strength with which to 
do battle with either marlin or broadbill 
swordfish—the most terrific fighters of 
the sea. What she lacks in brawn she 
makes up in patience. She leads the fish 
rather than forces him—the technique 
of a maid with a man, perfected since the 
stone age and for the selfsame primitive 
purpose, the conservation of inferior 
strength. Perhaps also she brings her pro- 
verbial sixth sense into play—that of 
intuition, of anticipating his every move. 
She knows that resistance arouses resis- 
tance. The harder you fight either fish or 
man, the harder he fights back. 

When a man hooks a big fish, usually 
he likes to “horse” it in as quickly as 
possible—the surest way to lose a fish, 
especially on light tackle. A woman 
works more canny. Instead of attempt- 
ing to pump a “green” fish, the woman 
angler lets the fish wear itself out, ex- 
erting only a slight pressure on the rod, 
deftly guiding her catch away from 
points of danger, saving her strength and 
avoiding an issue that might terminate 
in a broken line or rod. Because of the 
extremely slight pressure she puts on the 
line, she fools the fish until it is never 
quite sure that it is captive and its at- 
tempts to free itself are therefore less 
terrific. However, the subduing of a 
200- to 300-pound sworded sea tiger on 
either light or regulation tackle, even 
with feminine finesse, is no mean feat, 
nor does it lack thrills. 


HE striped marlin of southern Cali- 

fornia waters is a magnificent 
fighter. From the tip of his rapier-like 
sword to the spread of his great tail, 
he is built for speed. Also, the marlin 
heads the class in intelligence. No fish 
that swims the seven seas is more clever 
or more adept at outwitting the angler. 
There is not a trick he doesn’t know or 
practice. He will play dead, roll over, 
cough up the hook, make a dash for 
under the nearest kelp bed, sulk at the 
bottom of the sea, or let you bring him 
up to the boat as docile as a lamb, only 
to make a sudden lunge around the pro- 
peller or under the boat. I have seen a 
marlin actually walk erect on his tail 
over the surface of the water, then smash 
back into the sea, and an instant later 
pierce the water at another point, shak- 
ing his sworded head in fury. 

Mrs. William C. de Mille, who is her 
husband's fishing partner every week-end 
at Catalina, recently hooked a marlin 
under the dorsal fin. Despite the fish’s 
antics of rolling over, playing dead and 
tearing off with terrific speed a couple 
of hundred feet of line, she brought her 
catch successfully to gaff—her third 
marlin catch in twenty-four hours. These 
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women are not satisfied with conquering 
one fish, but vie for the greatest number 
of “swords” to set on the drawing-room 
mantel. Also, they scorn the use of reg- 
ulation tackle—a 24-thread line with 
breaking strain of 66 pounds. To catch 
a swordfish weighing 200 pounds or 
over on this line is equal to the shooting 
of par on the golf links, yet the feminine 
angler would wrap her fish around her 
finger on an even more slender thread— 
and she does it, too. Mrs. Hillman, Mrs. 
de Mille, Mrs. Keith Spalding and Mrs. 
C. C. Streeter have won their honors for 
the taking of light-tackle swordfish. This 
requires fighting a fish on a 9-thread line 
with a breaking strain of but 26 pounds. 


O catch a marlin swordfish on light 

tackle is the ambition of every true 
sportsman-angler. Only on the light line 
can he enjoy the thrill of seeing a marlin 
really perform, match his skill against 
that of his sworded antagonist, and know 
that the fish has the best of the break. 
Tuna Club members have often fished 
for ten, fifteen and even twenty-two 
years, as in the case of James W. Jump, 
veteran light-tackle man, before winning 
the green button, the trophy awarded 
members for their first light-tackle mar- 
lin. Yet these sportswomen nonchalantly 
pull in the records. 

And let me tell you, they fight their 
fish fair. They take their fishing as 
seriously as their golf or tennis tour- 
naments and observe religiously Tuna 
Club rules laid down by the late Charles 
Frederick Holder, founder of the sports- 
men’s organization that has standard- 
ized big-game fishing as a sport. These 
rules forbid any one other than the 
angler to touch either line or rod or in 
any manner assist in the bringing of the 
fish to gaff. It is only when the wire 
leader comes within reach that the boat- 
man is permitted to gaff the fish. The 
battle may last for hours; the sworded 
antagonist may leap across the cockpit 
of the boat and tear the angler from his 
seat, but never is it permissible for the 
boatman or anyone else to render assis- 
tance. Should anyone other than the 
angler touch either rod or line, the catch 
becomes automatically disqualified. 

Determined to be an eye-witness to a 
battle between woman and fish, I ac- 
companied Mrs. Hillman on one of her 
recent expeditions out into the Catalina 
channel. I jumped from the float of the 
pier on to the shiny mahogany fore-deck 
of the Silver King. Mrs. Hillman her- 
self was at the wheel, and Johnny, her 
boatman, was in the cockpit, busy 
straightening out tackle and taking count 
of the flying fish we had along as bait 
a most important matter. Flying fish are 
the favored tidbit of Catalina swordfish. 
Mr. Marlin turns up his nose or sword 





at any other sacrificial offering at his 
shrine. And the flying fish must not only 
be fresh, but look just right, too. No 
tattered fish that wabbles in the wrong 
direction will tempt his palate. 

“Six flying fish,” Johnny sang out as 
the Silver King glided away from the 
pier. That meant two for teasers and 
four for bait, and the need of care that 
neither a marlin nor a shark get the teas- 


‘ers away from us. 


“What will we do if you get a big fish 
on and he takes a notion to run at the 
boat or to flop over on us?” I asked my 
hostess speculatively. 

“You watch,’ Mrs. Hillman smiled. 
“That’s where the sport comes in.” 

Maybe, but I didn’t feel any too com- 
fortable about it. 

Johnny took out needle and thread, 
and began to sew up the mouths of the 
flying fish, so that they would not spin 
in the water, he explained. We slowed 
down and put out the teasers—flying fish 
without hooks trolled from either side 
of the boat on the end of fifty feet of 
line. These teasers are intended to at- 
tract the marlin. It became my job to 
watch the teasers and pull them back to 
safety should the purple ruff of a marlin 
appear. The real bait is trolled some 150 
feet back of the boat. The idea is that as 
the teaser is snatched out of the marlin’s 
reach he will strike the flying fish with the 
hook in it; or even if he gets away with 
the teaser, he will want a second bite and 
feel quite safe in swallowing the next one. 

Mrs. Hillman 
had _ scarcely let 
out her line when 
a sickle-like fin ap- 
peared close to the* 
boat. A short dis- 
tance back, we saw 
another sickle 
breaking water. 


HERE was a 

simultaneous 
flash. The teaser I 
was supposed to 
guard was gone. 
Mrs. Hillman’s line 
shrieked. The sec- 
ond marlin had 
taken her bait. 
I held my breath 
and waited for her 
to strike. 

One minute pass- 
ed. I wondered if 
she intended to let 
her fish dash off 
for China. Surely 
now she would 


Mrs. Hillman and her 
light-tackle record 
220-pound marlin 


strike him. Still she sat tense, firmly 
holding her rod and letting the line run 
free. At last she struck. 

“T guess I let him have it long enough 
to swallow,” she said as she waved aside 
the harness Johnny offered. “If I have 
him firmly hooked, I am all right.” 

Whirr-rr-r! Out the line tore. 

“I wish I knew it was a marlin,” Mrs. 
Hillman said as she kept trying to stop 
the run. 

She had hardly finished speaking when 
a sword thrust itself up through the 
water several hundred yards distant. A 
flashing, scintillating body vaulted clear 
of the sea amid a shimmering shower of 
spray. 

Before I could recover from my sur- 
prise, the magnificent fish had plunged 
back into the sea. Again and again he 
flashed out of the water. Mrs. Hillman 
tried frantically to reel in line. Each time 
the marlin broke water the Silver King 
gave a lurch that sent me sprawling. All I 
could see as I (Continued on page 47) 
























FTEN I have knelt down in a 

thick cedar swamp, ringing with 

the baying of a driving hound, 

and seen a gigantic rabbit headed 
into my face. Sometimes I suspect that 
these bob-tailed critters are about as 
dangerous as those fat lions the con- 
quering heroes write home about. I, 
too, have had to shoot or be tramped on. 
And who fancies having a pair of those 
over-sized hind feet slapped into his 
face? 

I should be an authority on bunny 
hunting. However, authority or no au- 
thority, I have learned a few things. For 
instance, all adult snowshoe rabbits are 
of a size. Of course, a stampeding buck 
rabbit, like a fish off the hook, looks as 
big as a house, but they’re all of a size. 
Nobody ever saw a fat snowshoe. 

Also, the notion that these bunnies are 
timid, gentle critters is a figment. I 
once caught two bucks and shut them in- 
side a cage four by four by eight feet. 
Such dimensions may sound small to a 
creature that is in the habit of kicking 
off a mile in say two minutes, but I 
innocently expected to find my rabbits 
in the morning, each sitting on his im- 
mobile tail and twitching his nervous 
nose at an ugly world. I found them, all 
right. One was the sorriest wreck of a 
rabbit imaginable. He was dead, very 
dead. The survivor had a baleful look in 
one eye. The other eye was gone, to- 
gether with that side of his face. And 


‘The Vaiidiie Fire 


AA snowshoe rabbit running on the snow ts really hard to hit 


By ARTHUR R. MACDOUGALL, Jr. 


there was enough loose fur festooned 
about the cage to have made fourteen 
sleeping bags. Gentle? Like a tom-cat. 

As for this critter being timid, well, 
I will not go so far as my neighbor Went- 
worth, who claims he shot a big buck 
that was about fifty feet behind our dog 
and gaining on the hound at every leap. 


I’ve seen a couple of shotgunners turn , 


loose on a bunny, and the calm critter 
wouldn’t so much as quicken his stride. 

The other day—I refer to that nice 
day we had last March—I stood waiting 
for my turn at a snowshoe. He had 


circled a thick, heavy growth of mixed. 


fir and cedar, clipping off the lower cor- 
ner and then cutting up across a ridge 
covered with big hardwoods. When I 
took my stand reasonably near the trail 
left on the first circuit, the hound’s 
voice was muffled in the distance. So I 
leaned back against a big pine that stood 
alone in a big patch of alders at the 
edge of the thick cover before men- 
tioned. 

The old snow—about two feet of it— 
had crusted over, and the night before 
about an inch of damp snow had frosted 
over this crust. While waiting, I broke 
off a bit of thin maple sprout to measure 
the exact size of the buck’s freshly made 
track. It lacked just one eighth of an 
inch of five inches from toes to heel, 
and lacked just about the same of being 
three inches wide. Snowshoes! 

But hold on. Let me switch the tense 


Lunch time is not the worst part of this snowshoe-rabbit hunting 









in this yarn, now started. Let me relate 
it in the present tense, as the old-timers 
usually tell a yarn when they get 
warmed up. 

Since the sun is warm, I settle my 
shoulders against the old pine and lazily 
survey the white world about me. Guy 
Temple’s remark about immortality 
comes to me, and probably I am grin- 
ning at the thought. Said Guy, who is 
a guide up in the Moxie and Moosehead 
sections, “If I knew that I could hunt 
and fish eternally, I’d just as soon die 
tomorrow.” 


HERE are a couple of chickadees, 

omnipresent spirits—sort of kindred 
spirits—that are chickering about in the 
old alders. I hear Rint’s persistent notes, 
and become aware of the fact that the 
chase has turned my way. The hound 
and the rabbit are coming head on. In ten 
seconds, I fancy, they will be near. Sure 
enough, I hear the twanging noise of a 
kicked wire fence—a woven-wire barri- 
cade. The fence is about one hundred 
yards to the south. I can’t see it. Didn’t 
know there was a fence down there. Now 
I can hear the hound whimpering in a 
complaining manner. He doesn’t appre- 
ciate woven-wire fences. 

Trust a jack. If there is woven-wire 
fence in the country, he’ll sail through 
it. How many fences past ambitions 
have strung up! Fences where they are 
not needed now—forgotten fences. 
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I lift the little single-barreled gun that 
I’ve carried for grouse and rabbits for 
several years. Now I am searching the 
half-open cover before me. Rint has 
taken up his broken song. That means 
he has found a sag in the fence, a place 
he could jump. The alders seem to stand 
thicker than I had observed during the 
leisurely moments when the dog had 
been driving away from me. 

Now the noise of the dog is upon 
me, and yet I can’t see any rabbit. 
I fancy there’s nothing difficult about 
sighting one of those white bunnies. 
But, as I remember hearing someone 
say, “You can’t see ’em until you see 
em.” Once they come into one’s angle 
of vision, they’re as plain as a black bear, 
but they have a way of putting on a 
burst of speed that sets them away ahead 
of a laboring dog. Then they sit down to 
nibble, perhaps at a bit of blackberry 
cane. Once you spot one, there he is, but 
he may sit under your nose and escape 
detection until he moves. 

The fact is that there is no predict- 
ing what a snowshoe will do. I suppose 
it is because of their seasonable change 
of coat that they are called the varying 
hare, but one might reasonably assume 
that it was because of their erratic tac- 
tics. Zounds! They are variable, but not 
because of real cunning. When gunners 
ret together, one hears talk about this 
and that wise old bunny that consis- 
tently muddled the wisest dogs, and very 
likely died a natural death at a ripe old 
age. That makes a good yarn, but there’s 
nothing to it except the stuff out of 
which all such yarns are manufactured. 


ISE nothing! The inconsistency of 

a snowshoe is born of a far more 
imponderable factor. A young snowshoe 
is about as wise as a Canada jay. And the 
older one of these big white bunnies 
grows, the less he knows. No one can 
outwit a rabbit. He hasn’t the wits to 
begin on. The centers of his nervous 
system are in his big hind feet. They 
dictate, and he follows in a blissfully in- 
voluntary way. He may pull the same 
stunt a dozen times; and just when 
you’ve got his mental processes all lined 
up and feel able to risk a prediction, he 
ably demonstrates that he hasn’t a 
mental process at all, which is discon- 
certing. 

That’s it! ““Disconcerting” is the word 
to describe the hunting of the variable 
hare. And there you have the source of 
the zest in it. You wonder what the con- 
founded bounder will pull off next. So 
does he. 

While I was scanning the cover out 
in front of me either side of the trail 
the hare had left on his first wandering 
way, Rint ran baying through the alders 
about a hundred feet to my left and dis- 
appeared in the heavy black growth at 
my back. 

“What ails that dog?” I mutter. 

Well, Wentworth is stationed up at the 
northeast corner of that run; and if Mr. 
Rabbit doesn’t take it into his feet to 
clip that corner, it’s going to be exit for 
him. Maylon’s little 20-gauge seldom 
misses the game. I get a smile out of 
picturing Maylon. He’s standing there, 
easy but intent. An unbiased witness 
would conclude that a whole lot de- 


The Variable Hare 





“Here is your rabbit,” said Maylon, holding up another one 


pended upon his hitting that rabbit. 

Meantime I am at ease; so I walk 
over to the dog’s trail, just to con- 
vince myself that the snowshoe really did 
cut the circle in that fashion instead of 
coming down my way. For one thing, 
this Rint hound is a new dog to us. You 
may go ahead and believe all those yarns 
of infallible dogs. I’ve seen the best of 
‘em go dizzy in a rabbit swamp. This 
Rint is a new dog. Doc and I bought 
him of a fellow because, when we first 
saw him, he was wearing a necklace of 
dead rabbit fastened securely around his 
neck. And, although it was several days 
old, he wore it with an air. The trainer 
explained that a thoroughbred Walker 
ought to be ashamed to chase rabbits 
like that dog did. It was his theory that 


living, night and day, with anything as 
low-down as a rabbit would cure any 
Walker. 

The snow crunches beneath my webs 
as I walk over to the last trail, crossing 
the alder patch. There are the big, flat 
tracks of the snowshoe. “Well, by heck! 
How’d he do that without my catching 
sight of the movement from the corner 
of my left eye?” 

Of course, I was watching the first 
trail, expecting him to hump along that. 
Yea, variable! Maybe somebody wants 
to know if I don’t know that snowshoes 
always run in circles. Nope; I only know 
that they always cut up some foolish, 
senseless stunt. If they did always run in 
circles, I’d leave such hunting to civil 
engineers (Continued on page 51) 
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HAD not been in the stream five 

minutes when he struck. The Black 

Gnat, tied wet and fished very wet, 

had drifted about two feet with the 
current into faster and deeper water. It 
was my first cast to the spot—indeed, 
almost my first “business” cast on the 
river. Other attempts had been those 
tentative, elbow-loosening tosses that an 
angler employs to remind his arm of its 
duty. 

The single somber Gnat on the end of 
a dry-fly leader, flung across the current 
from behind a bush-covered island not 
six feet square, moved lazily at first, 
then gathered speed suddenly, without 
any apparent line-drag. [t al- 
most shot into the deeper 
water, near the end of its un- 
impeded flight. 

The brown trout took it con- 
fidently, as is his way when he 
does make up his mind. There 
was no preliminary feeling-out, 
only a heavy vicious wrench, 
and he hooked himself solidly. 
His first rush, as positive and 
instantaneous as his acceptance 
of the fly, took him only a few 
feet before he left the water in 
a desperate leap that I shall al- 
ways remember. Then he fell 
back downstream ten yards or 
so. No more leaps. No more 
flashes of glorious spotted col- 
oring, but fierce struggle 
against a merciless rod and a 
fisherman who controlled his 
first impatience well enough to 
realize the advantage of good 
tackle and not-too-fast water. 
In ten minutes he was netted, 
and I was completely sold on 
the Namakagon. 

The 20-inch brown, from a 
stream I had hardly seen be- 
fore, made a welcome weight 
in my fish pocket, and an hour 
later, when a dry-fly man 
proudly exhibited a 14-inch 
trout he took from the same spot, I had 
not the heart to display my fish, nor tell 
him the manner of its capture. I knew 
he pitied me, trudging along with my 
single wet fly, and he was great among 
those who woo the Namakagon. Why 
spoil his perfect pursuit with recital of 
my sudden success? The sun shone 
warmly. He was triumphantly happy, 
and I was glad he was, for so was I. 

That is the way I came to know the 
Namakagon. It is an old log-drive 
stream of wide and shallow dimensions 
near its source, the crooked-shored 
Namakagon Lake, said to have more 
shore-line than any lake its size in Wis- 
consin. Coursing south and west, it 
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‘THE CONVERT 


That first day I learned that even the Brule, where Presidents fish, may have rivals 


By GORDON MacQUARRIE 


finally merges with the far-famed St. 
Croix, and eventually its waters join 
those of the Mississippi. As might be ex- 
pected, it produces, in various parts, 
pike, pickerel, bass and, I am told, even 
muskalonge. Its brown-trout water of 
greatest fame lies not far from Cable. 

Up in northern Wisconsin, where the 
map is veined with rivers and spotted 
with lakes, one is supposed to speak only 
in reverent and hushed tones of the 
Brule, where Presidents fish. My first 
day on the Namakagon, however, taught 
me that even the Brule may have rivals, 
and I unhesitatingly name the- Namaka- 
gon as one of its greatest. Lest I offend 





A handful of Namakagon browns 


those ruling piscatorial red gods who 
roll the dice when one angles, let it be 
said that the Brule offers more varieties 
of trout, larger trout and, perhaps, even 
sweeter-tasting trout, for its water is al- 
ways very cold. 

But the Brule seizes one in a rough 
embrace. It snatches at one’s waders 
with a pull that quickly tires. Its rock- 
strewn bottom demands incessant alert- 
ness. Progress along its bed requires con- 
stant attention, and there is always the 
danger of being flung, without warning, 
into one of its deep holes. After a tussle 
with the Brule one retreats gladly to 
the more hospitable Namakagon, where 
the browns lie in water not a foot deep 










and the wading is mere child’s play. 

My first introduction to the Namaka- 
gon came in the middle of the afternoon 
in late summer. While the rest of that 
day brought nothing more than a few 
small trout as a result of my down- 
stream wet-fly efforts, I was convinced 
that the river had much to offer. Out 
here in Wisconsin one hears much of 
such Eastern streams as the Neversink, 
the Beaverkill, the Willowemoc and 
other trouty-sounding names, and inva- 
riably reports of successful sport in 
those waters also include a discussion of 
dry-fly angling. The turbulent Brule dis- 
courages that form of fishing, except on 
its upper reaches, and there it 
must be done from a boat, 
floating downstream usually. 
It can be and is done very suc- 
cessfully, but not by every one, 
and only when a sympathetic 
boatman is working in close 
harmony with an understand- 
ing fisherman. 

Ignorant of the practical 
handling of the dry fly but with 
a smattering of its theory, I re- 
solved to make conquest of the 
Namakagon the next time with 
a wet-fly upstream, in order to 
acquaint myself with  up- 
stream fishing preparatory to 
essaying the use of a dry fly. 


R some time I had fished 
with a single fly, wet, but 
had followed the trail blazed 
by so many successful anglers 
who fish with such flies down- 
stream. As most of my fishing 
had been on the Brule, up- 
stream angling never got much 
of a trial. It would take a 
Sandow to work the Brule up- 
stream in most places. 

A winter of time for con- 
sideration and discussion in- 
tervened, and the next spring 
I was back there on the first 
opportune Sunday, prepared to fish with 
wet flies and, if conceit in my ability 
held out, with dry flies as well. My 
companion was a confirmed wet-fly fish- 
erman, always working downstream and 
across, persistent to a superhuman de- 
gree. With him I had held important 
conferences during the winter anent my 
forthcoming debut as an upstream fish- 
erman and, possibly, a dry-fly fisher- 
man. He had given me comfort and 
spiritual sustenance, and indicated his, 
willingness to forget the old method long 
enough to give the new a trial. 

The morning was fine but chill. Frqm 
the river’s bank where we struggled into 
waders, there was no sign of fish feeding. 
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I felt my carefully built theories of a 
single fly, wet or dry, upstream, being 
washed away like a castle of sand in a 
cloudburst. Every fisherman knows that 
sensation—the sudden departure of care- 
ful plans when the mocking river is ac- 
tually at hand and the panicky impulse 
to return to old methods that have 
been tried and found good. My compan- 
ion, who had listened approvingly and 
with nodding of head for several months 
—in fact, since the final’ day of duck 
shooting the previous autumn—deliber- 
ately and wantonly deserted the good 
ship Theory at the last minute and left 
me all alone. 

I must admit that he showed traces 
of shame and remorse when he first 
began knotting up his cast of three wet 
flies. He seemed to be muttering to him- 
self. Said he: “Have your fun. I'll go get 
some meat.” 

I have ever felt inward shame for 
such action on the part of a fellow man. 
one who, willing to listen and plot 
through the winter, suddenly deserts a 
fellow mortal in dire distress, stranded, 
as it were, on his own theories. 

“So you'll have none of my dope, eh?” 
I said in the manner of one who has been 
shamefully betrayed. 

“Go cast your fly. I must be about 
my fishing,” he replied grimly, and he 
looked at his brand-new McGinty, Hare’s 
Ear and Gray Hackle the way Babe 
Ruth looks at his favorite wagon tongue 
before poling one out of the lot. 

“Curses on you, Montmorency,” I 
managed with trembling voice. 

“Go chase yourself,” he retorted, “I 
know a lot of better words than that, 
only I like you too well to use them.” 





The Convert 


He departed up the trail, the ingrate, 
and left me alone. Alone with my single, 
insignificant little fly on the end of a 
hair-fine tapered leader and no confi- 
dence to speak of. The boy on the 
burning deck, compared to me, was in 
a throng of seething humanity. 

I began in a quiet stretch. How hard 
it was to refrain from tying a certain 
simple little knot in the leader, attaching 
a dropper fly to the loop thus formed 
and setting off downstream as he had 
done, proud of my superiority over the 
fish and arrogant with the certainty that 
I should succeed. A cast of wet flies 
never appeared fishier to me than that 
morning on the Namakagon, and there I 
was, bound to a stake of my own mak- 
ing. I shuddered when I recalled that I 
had even been talking to him about dry 
flies on the way down. 

For a half hour I worked the water 
carefully, and nothing happened. I saw 
no sign, of a fish anywhere, and in spite 
of my painstaking efforts to drop the 
fly like a feather and let it float, a la 
dry fly, without motion except that im- 
parted by the river, I achieved not 
even a single strike. 


SUBMIT my experience as descrip- 

tive of some of the throes through 
which an angler passes in changing his 
mode of fishing. It is quite agonizing, 
especially when one realizes that he may 
be up and playing the old game in the 
limited time at hand. I have thought 
since that it might be simpler for a be- 
ginner at dry-fly casting to plunge right 
into that method, without having to re- 
nounce his old, successful way of getting 
them with wet flies. 


























Try it once. If you have been wet-fly 
fishing, change to dry flies. Or if you 
have been worm-fishing, change to flies. 
Then you will learn how deeply you have 
worked yourself into the rut of your own 
pet routine, how inflexible your plan of 
attack really is. No wonder changes are 
coming so slowly in fishing methods. No 
wonder so few anglers quit their wet flies 
for dry flies. It is written that such revo- 
lutionary transmogrifications must come 
slowly, after much travail and misery, 
and I experienced my share that morning. 


HEN, in a little rapid, I felt a strike. 
Just at the edge of the rapid it 
came, but the fish was on only a mo- 
ment. The speed of the fly in the faster 
water may have prevented the trout 
from taking hold, I thought, and that 
guess stands, for I have found those 
Namakagon browns deliberate risers. An- 
other period of inactivity and disappoint- 
ment ensued, when it seemed to me 
there was not a fish on the river. And 
I had not yet scaled the worst peak— 
the dry fly. I was still wet-flying it, 
merely having acquired the dry-fly man’s 
mode of traveling upstream! A wet-fly 
angler passed me, headed downstream. 
He told me he had three, and the trout 
were hitting a March Brown like fury. 
But I kept on, buoyed up by a faith 
the very dregs of which were drained 
that morning. ° 
At the foot of another rapid, in very 
deep water, I hooked my first fish. The 
fly was sent up fifteen feet into the fast 
water and allowed to come down, willy- 
nilly. It came that way until the slow 
water was reached and the brown took 
hold. He headed (Continued on page 66) 
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Is there an authentic case on -record where a 
wolf has attacked a man? 


By WALLACE W. KIRKLAND 


The big gray tim- 
ber wolf which in 
all stories is pic- 
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LYNN BOGUE HUNT 


years ago. It was Christmas Eve. I was snow-shoeing up 

a long, narrow Canadian lake to spend the holidays with 

a trapper whom I had met on a canoe cruise the previous 
summer. It was a perfect setting for a story-book attack by 
wolves. I had traveled fifteen miles with a heavy pack, and 
my legs were weary. It was late afternoon. The winter sun 
had set, and it was quickly growing dark. If my memory 
serves me, I still had five miles to go. 

According to the story, I should have seen shadowy forms 
stalking through the forest beside me. As it grew dark they 
got more numerous and more daring. I was alone and had 
no rifle. I turned suddenly and saw one of the creatures, 
bolder than the rest, sneak up behind me on the snow. He 
was joined by others; more appeared in front; quickly the 
pack surrounded me. The circle of death closed in. There 
was a rush of the leader, a spring for my throat, I went 
down helpless among the snarling mass. And then the merci- 
ful end—of the story. 

On that day, years ago, I saw only two wolves. They were 
crossing the ice in front of me. I still remember the sickly 
feeling of fear as I realized by their size that they were the 
dreaded timber wolves of the Canadian wilds. It was the 
time of the year, too, when they traveled in packs; but if 
those two contemplated any attack upon a poor lone woods- 
man, their actions didn’t betray it. Instead of approaching 
they were leaving and with long bounds were getting out 
of my sight as quickly as they could. 

I have spent many months, both winter and summer, in 
the Canadian wilderness since then; I have lived and talked 
with scores of trappers and hunters—men who spend most 
of their lives in the woods—and I have yet to hear my first 
authentic story of a wolf or a pack of wolves attacking a 
human being. 

Many of us are familiar with the cowardly, sneaking 
coyote of the West, or with his close cousin, the brush wolf 
of the northern woods. I am not referring to him when I say 
“wolf” in the following incidents. I am referring to the big 
gray timber wolf which in all stories is pictured as dangerous. 

I can trace my fear of wolves back to that old nursery 
story of Little Red Riding Hood, espe- 
cially the part where the girl comes in and 
finds a wolf in her grandmother’s bed. 
And in answer to her exclamation, “But 
Grandma, what big teeth you’ve got!” 
the wolf growls 
back, “The better 
to eat you, my 
child.” That threat- 
ening reply worried 
me a lot as a boy, 
and I pictured my- 
self in Red Riding 
Hood’s place, be- 
ing eaten by the 
terrible beast. But 
I know now from 
experience that in , 
real life the situa- 
tion would have 
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I HAD my first experience with timber wolves about ten 


been quite the reverse. The color of the child’s hood, the 
sound of her voice and, above all, the odor emanating from a 
human being, even one as small as she, would have been 
so terrifying to the poor wolf that he would have dashed 
out of the house and raced for the woods, trailing the grand- 
mother’s frilly bonnet and nightgown after him. 

The “wolf at the door” expression, used so often since the 
drop of the stock market, pictures a gaunt gray creature 
sitting upon his haunches in front of a door, licking his bared 
teeth and ready to devour the first person venturing out. 
A northern trapper would welcome such an animal. In- 
stead of tramping miles every day and setting scores of 
traps, being careful to remove every trace of human odor 
from each one, he could stay in his cabin, place a trap out- 
side the door, and in a short while have a wolf to skin and 
a bounty to collect. 

The real wolf is a different animal. He shuns everything 
which savors of man, and the slightest scent of human hands 
on a steel trap will keep him far away, even though the trap 
be cleverly concealed and the bait a tempting one. Does it 
seem reasonable that an animal with this instinctive fear 
of man would ever get up enough courage to attack him? 


CF CE I got within ten feet of an untrapped timber wolf. 
It was in the summer, and he was swimming across a 
lake. He had reached shallow water as the bow of my canoe 
shot alongside of him. He scrambled ashore, and in my ex- 
citement I jumped out and started after him. I had no gun 
and was armed with only a paddle. It would have been a per- 
fect chance for him to attack. But that wolf never once 
thought of fight. He had seen a human being; he had heard 
the human voice; his nostrils were filled with the dreaded 
human scent. Without hesitating for an instant he plunged 
into the woods, and he is probably running yet. 

Herb Hutchins was a trapper on Dog Fly Lake. His cabin 
was over fifty miles from a town and right in the heart of 
the Manitou wolf country. One morning he was bending over 
a hole in the ice on a small lake taking a beaver out of a 
trap. He laid the carcass beside him, and still bent over he 
proceeded to reset the trap. A twig snapped, and he looked 
over his shoulder and saw some timber wolves watching him 
from the other shore. They had come to investigate the fresh 
smell of beaver meat and had stopped when they saw the 
strange black object on the ice. Bent over, Herb didn’t re- 
semble a man. There were nine of them, and they could have 


The wolf behind leaped 


in, snapping at her legs 
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made short work of him. Nine against one, but that 
one was a human being. Herb stood up, and the 
wolves vanished. 

Rennie Locke, another trapper friend of mine, 
was crossing a lake one afternoon in a heavy snow- 
storm. Some distance in front a number of dark 
objects appeared. Thinking they were caribou, he 
crouched down, waiting for them to come closer. 
His vision was blurred by ‘ 
the fine flakes driving 
against him, and what at 
first had looked like cari- 


bou turned out to be a pack of timber wolves. They were 
traveling with the wind and had not yet got the man- 
scent. Rennie had no rifle, and he was alone. Here again was 
an excellent opportunity for the wolves to secure an easy 
prey. They were within a hundred yards of him when he 
stood up. They saw him instantly, but instead of giving the 
blood-curdling cry of the hunting pack and charging they 
turned tails and slunk away into the storm. 


Y summer cabin is on an island in Rainy Lake, Ort- 
tario. Near it is another small island. They are both 
heavily wooded with a tangled undergrowth of balsam and 
cedar, and are over a mile from the nearest mainland. One 
day last summer, just before sunset, a party of six of us, 
in three canoes, was returning from a trip. As we neared the 
smaller island we discovered a wolf swimming ahead of us. 
We speeded up our stroke, but he had too much of a lead 
and got to land before we could overtake him. We found the 
place where he had crawled out on a flat rock, and saw the 
wet footprints and water which had trickled from his fur. 
Two of us went ashore, each carrying an ax, to drive him 
into the lake. The canoes circled about to prevent his escape. 
He was completely 

surrounded and 

couldn’t get away 

without being seen. 

We crossed and re- 

crossed that island 

till it got too dark 

to see, and must 

have passed within a 

few feet of his hid- 

ing place a number 

of times, but never 

once by growl or 

movement did he 

betray his presence. 


There were nine of them, and they 
could have made short work of him 


Wolves won’t even fight a man to protect the 
meat they have killed! 

Steve Baldwin has a winter cabin a few miles 
horth of mine. He has spent most of his life 
in the woods. Last winter there was very lit- 
tle snow and the lake was mostly glare ice. One 
morning he saw a deer leave the shelter of the 
forest and begin picking her way across the lake. 
Because of the smooth ice, her progress was very 
slow, and it was being watched by other eyes than 
Steve’s. She was less than half-way over when 
two timber wolves started after her. 


ER or moose can cross slippery ice if they 

do so very slowly, putting one hoof down 

carefully ahead of the other. Let them try to 

hurry, however, or attempt to leap, and down they 

go, helpless. The wolves know this and are always 

on the look-out for just such a chance. Their 

padded feet do not slip, and this gives them the 

advantage. Steve was too far away for a shot; so, putting 

on his mackinaw—it was twenty below zero—he started 
down the lake. 

The wolves had caught up with the deer, and one was in 
front of her. Realizing her helplessness, she was standing 
with feet spread and head down, making feeble charges. The 
wolf behind leaped in, snapping at her legs. Instinctively she 
tried to leap. It was just what the wolves wanted. Her feet 
slipped, and down she went, an easy victim. Her bleat of 
terror was quickly stifled as sharp fangs tore open her throat. 

Even in their excitement the wolves saw Steve coming. 
There was no hesitation, no defense of the meat they had 
killed. Their enemy was approaching, and they left. 

Steve dressed the carcass, went back and got a toboggan, 
and hauled the meat to his cabin. The entrails and a lot of 
the scraps were left on the ice, but the wolves never re- 
turned. Their ancestors had learned through years of ex- 
perience that where the scent of man is, there is danger for 
the wolf, and this knowledge has been passed down to pres- 
ent generations. 

The timber wolf is more afraid of the man-scent than is 
the coyote of the Southwest. For a number of seasons I 
hunted deer with the Texas rangers along the Rio Grande 
south of Eagle Pass. When we made a kill there, we were 
always careful to leave some piece of our clothing—a shirt, 
a coat or even a handkerchief—tied to the carcass while we 
went back to camp for a horse. Had we left it without this 
“scare-piece,” the coyotes would have made short work of it. 
And I have caught many a coyote in a trap buried beside 
the dried-up remains of a horse or cow. But not so with the 
Canadian timber wolf. He doesn’t eat meat that has been 
killed by man. He depends for his food upon his own killing. 

Two winters ago with a dog team I hauled supplies to a 
trapper a hundred miles north of a railroad. I spent a week 
at the cabin before returning. His supply of meat was a 
moose that he had killed soon after the freeze-up in Novem- 
ber, when the animal was in good (Continued on page 50) 
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World’s Record Fish 


Catches With Rod and Reel and Otherwise of Popular North American 
Fresh- and Salt-Water Fish 


Revised to 1933 


Van Campen Heilner of Fretp & SrreAM and Francesca R. La Monte of the American 


Museum of Natural History 


Compiled 


The followina list, 
compiled by the 


which ts a valuable addition to both the sporting and scientific world, was 
authors only after months of painstaking research and unceasing labor. —E 


For a subject of such general interest, it is surprising how little information is available on the record size of 
fish. It is with this in mind that we have gathered the information set forth in the accompanying table. 

In some cases it was impossible to secure circumstantial data concerning fish of maximum size for their 
species, and we have been obliged to quote general statements which, to the best of our belief, are correct. We 
have taken such from four well-recognized authorities: U. S. Bureau of Fisheries, Jordan and Evermann, 
G. Brown Goode, and the Field & Stream Annual Prize Fishing Contests. Estimates of weight or length are in 
most cases based on mathematical calculations. 

The record fish lists published in the past met with such approval that the authors have been much encouraged 
in the preparation of this one. The only way in which it can be perfected for the future is by expression of 
opinion. If anyone has suggestions or knows of fish which exceed in size the ones mentioned, kindly send us 
full details, which we will be only too happy to receive. 


FRESH-WATER FISH 








|\Greatest W ’cight| 


| Rod and Reel | Length | | Girth | Where Caught | Caught | Where 


Caught 


Date 


| Date | By Whom | Greatest Wt. 
| | 


SPECIES Caught Caught by Length | Girth 


vy Whom 
Caught 


Scientific 





BLACK BASS 
(Large-mouth) 


Micropterus 


salmoides 24 Ibs. 


———— 24” 


| | Any Method 








| Apr. 11 George oe 


| Tombigbee 
R., Al | Nicholls | 


Same 
| -, Ala. 1926 





BLACK BASS 
(Small-mouth 


Micropterus 


dolomieu 14 Ibs. 








| Feb. 9 | Walter 


Oakland, 
| Fla. 1932 | Harden 


Same 





CARP 


Cyprinus 


carpio 42 Ibs. 


Rappahan- 

nock R. near | May 9 pean | 
Fredericks- 1930 Harris 
burg, Va. 


90 Ibs. 





CATFISH 
(Mississippi) 


A meiurus 
lacustris 





GAR (Alligator 


Lepidosteus 


Jerox 





* *MUSKALONGE 


| Esox 


<8? 
masquinongy 5834 Ibs. 





PERCH (Yellow 


| Perca 


flavescens 


4 Ibs. 34 oz. 





*PIKE (Great Northern) 


Esox 


estor 


| 45 Ibs. 12 oz. 





PIKE (Wall-eyed 


Stizostedion 


vitreum 17 lbs. 





150 lbs. 








Lake of | 
Zug, Swit- | 
zerland | 





- [he Louis, + 4 About 


| 


Rep. by U. 
Nat'l hy 








| 
Sept. 24) Geo. E. 


| Lake of the E 
Neimuth 


Woods, Ont. | 1932 Over 75 Ibs. | 


| Bordentown, | 
N. J. 


Basswood May | John V. | 
ep, Minn. | 1929 | pe } 
Apr. 9 Aaron 


White R., 
Ind. 1919 a 


z 40 Ibs. 





SALMON (Alélantic) 


| 


Salmo 


salar 694 Ibs. 





SALMON (Chinook) 





STURGEON 
(American) 


| 


Oncorhynchus 


tschawytscha 70 Ibs. 





icipenser 





TROUT (Brook 





TROUT (Brown) 


Salvelinus 
fonti nalis 


14% Ibs 


Salmo 
erioe 





*TROUT (Cut-throat) 


Salmo 


clarkii 41 Ibs. 





*TROUT (Lake) 


Cristivomer 


namaycush | 42 lbs. 8 oz. 


| 25 lbs. 5 "4 oz. 


> 22! 
37°32 22°32 


30” | 


| Campbell R., Sept Sir | 





| Johann 


Aaro R., } 
ost | Aarven | 


, 
Norway | 83 Ibs. 


Over 


100 Ibs. 


Richart | 
Musgrave 


Vancouver I. ; 
S.C, “| = 
1,000 Ibs. 


Nipigon R., | July Dr. W. J. | ‘ 
| Ont. | 1916 Cook | Same 





lice, erie | 
Utah 


1924 Smart | 
Pyramid L., | | 
a an Dec. oe all 
eservation 1925 
Nixon, Nev. A 5 | merhorn | 





44” | 29 


” 





*TROUT (Rainbow) 


Salmo 


pidees 26% Ibs. 





TROUT (Steelhead) 





42” | of” 





Salmo 
gairdnerit 


24'3” | Oakville, 
Wash. ee 


Isle aii July. 16| Elling A. 
| lich. 1924 | Seglem 80 Ibs. 


July 12 A. re 


Skycomish 
Rss Was sh 1914 | Cass 


. ‘hehalis R., 


ly E 
7 I not > | pa 
| 


ane SES 


| Sulphur, 

|} La. 
ake. May 1 
ak 


ake, 1906 


Wis. 


| 
_|_Coms 
p 


Killed with ax 
by M’sieu 
_ Tata Ib Ibert 


~ Wiscon isconsin 
Fish & Game 
Commission 


| Rep. by U.S. 
Fish 


Commission 





Great 
Britain 


Yukon | 


Alaska | 


Rep. by Goode 
in “Amer. 
Fishes” 


Rep. by U.S. 


Fish 
Commission 





Opening 


Goaette d: eee i 





Clyde 





Zealand 





“|: aroun About 


| Exhibited at 


World's Fair, 


St. Louis. 1904 


Rep. by U.S. 


Mich, 1878 ‘ani Museum 


Corbett, 


Ore, 


Reed 
U, S. Bur. 
Fisheries 





* For the following rod and reel records the authors are indebted to the Field & Stream Annual Prize Fishing Contests: muskalonge, great northern pike, cut-throat 
trout, lake trout, rainbow trout, channel bass, striped bass, weakfish. 
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SALT-WATER FISH 





——— 





Scientific 


SPECIES ame 


Greatest Weight 
Rod and Reel 


Length 


Where Caught 


Date 
Caught 


By Whom 
Caught 


Greatest Wt. 
Caught by 
Any Method 


Length 


Girth | 


WV here Date 


Ww By Whom 
Caught Caught 


Caught 





Germo 
alalunga 


ALBACORE 


66 Ibs. 4 oz. 


Santa Cata- 
lina Is., Cal. 


1912 


Frank 
Kelly 


Same 





Seriola 
lalandi 


AMBERJACK 


95 lbs. 


Long Key, 
Fla. 


1916 


Ss. W. 
Eccles 





St. George 
Bermuda 





Sphyraena 


BARRACUDA (Great) ervecuda 





64 Ibs. 4 oz. 


Cff Miami, 
Fla. 


Apr. 18 
1924 


A.H. 
Peterson 


Non-authen- 
Bahamas ticated 
+ 





Stereole pis 


BASS (Cal. Black Sea) | lane 


515 lbs. 


Santa Cata- 
lina Is,, Cal. 


1916 


Wallace 
Beerley 








Cynoscion 
nobilis 


BASS (Cal. White Sea) 


60 Ibs. 


Santa Cata- 
lina Is., Cal. 


May 23 
1904 


Cc. H. 
Harding 





Sciaenops 


BASS (Channel) | ocellatus 


74 Ibs. 


Chincotea- 
gue, Va. 


June 27 
1929 


eck- 


Chas. D. 
B 
mann 





| Centropristes 


BASS (Sea) striatus 


8 Ibs. 2 oz. 


Banks off 
New York 


Peter 
Volkman 


Same 

















Reported by 
Jordan 
Evermann 











*BASS (Striped) | Roccus 


| lineatus 


73 Ibs. 





Pomatomus 


BLUEFISH saltatrix 


25 Ibs. 





Vineyard 


A 
Sound, Mass. 


Chas. B. 
Charch 


125 lbs. 





Cohasset 
Narrows, 
Mass. 





L. Hath- 
away 


27 Ibs. 








Albula 


BONEFISH canes 


1334 Ibs. 





Scombero- 
morus 
cavalla 


CERO 
(Fla. Kingfish) 


58 Ibs. 


Is. of Bimini, 
Babamas 


Peek 





Long Key, 
Fla. 


Mae 
Haines 


100 Ibs. 





Gadus 


morrhua 


CODFISH 





52 lbs. 


Banks off 
New York 


Fred 
Foster, 
also Pat 
Regan 


211% Ibs. 


Over 
6 





| 


Netted by 


April | 
fisherme n 


Edenton, 
mn. 1891 





Madde- 
oat Life 
Nan- 

-~ 


Nelson 


Sept. 
P. Emer 


1903 





In collection 
mer. Mus. 
Nat. History 








Reported by 
Jordan & 
Evermann 





Market 


May 
Off Mass. 189 fishermen 





Coryphaena 
DOLPHIN hippurus 


63 Ibs. 


Tahiti 


Mar. 17 
1930 


Zane 
Grey 





DRUM (Black) 


Pogonias 
cromis 


90 lbs. 


Surf City, 
N.J. 


June 21 
925 


Capt. 
Jack 


Inman 


146 lbs. 





Paralichthys 


FLOUNDER (Summer)| “gentatus 





| Hippoglossus 
| hip poglossus 


HALIBUT 


Banks off 
N, Y., from 
Seth Low” 


About 
1895 


Fred 
Foster 


26 Ibs. 





Dressed 
625 Ibs. 


| 


| 


Reported by 
Jordan & 
Evermann 


High seas 





|St. Augus- | 


50 miles 


Reported by 
Jordan 
Evermann 


a Sad 


tine, Fla. 





| 

Noank, 
. June 

ig ta [Aner amen Fishes” 


June 


N. of 
Thatch- 1917 


er's Is. 
Mass. 








Promicrops 
guttatus 


| 
JEWFISH 








Manta 
birostris 


MANTA (Devilfish) 


Mola 


MOLA (Ocean Sunfish mole 





Aetobatus 
marimari 


RAY (Whip) 





SAILFISH (Pacific) pico 


Istiophorus 





Pristis 


SAWFISH pectinatus 





SHARK (Mako) Isurus 


798 Ibs. 


3m. from 


Perlas Is., 
Panama 


Richard 
Tallman 


Same 





Over 
3,000 Ibs. 


Est. over 
2,000 lbs. 


450 Ibs. 





Fort 
Myers, Fla. 





Bay of 
Islands, 
N. Z. 





Rhineodon 


SHARK (Whale) typicus 





SWORDFISH 


Makaira 
(Black Marlin) j 


marlina 


976 Ibs. 














SWORDFISH Xiphias 
(Broadbill) gladius 


673 Ibs. 








SWORDFISH 
(Striped Marlin) 


Makaira 
mitsukurii 





Tar 


TARPON atlanticus 


1,040 Ibs. 


232 Ibs. 





Tautoga 
onitis 


TAUTOG (Blackfish) 


20 Ibs. 4 oz. | 


Islands, 
N. Z. 


Bay of 
Islands, 
1.Z. 


H. 
White- 
Wickhan: 


Mitchell 


H. 
White- 
Wickham 


2,176 lbs. 


Est. 
26,594 lbs. 


| 
| 
Est. io Be 








_ 





es 


33" 


Width 
22’ 


Br’ ath 
10’ 9” 


» |wia th 
-F 


i= pf Feb. 14 | ‘Harpgoned by 
imin | € 
Bahamas —? | __Thompeon — 
~ Harpooned — 

| by Van Cam- 
pen Heilner 


Sept. 3 
1919 


‘Sants a 
Catalina 
s., Cal. 


Harpooned 
+ Russel 
-C oles 


Le | 
Cape | Say 14 


Lookout, 
N.C. Ig12 





Harpooned by 
Jan Campen 
Heilner 


Mar. 


Sable, 
Fla. ci 





Hermanus 
Ca June 


x R, Selkirk 
1928 | 


Province, 
5. Africa 





June 1 Harpooned by 
1912 Chas. 
Thompson 





1,080 Ibs. 


Est. 
1,000 Ibs. 


10’ 


without 
swor 





Seen in fish 
market by 
Dr. Jordan 


Misaki, 
Japan 


May 
I9g!o0 





| 
New oo) ae 
England re: | ee 





Vairoa, 
Tahiti 





Panuco R., 
Mexico 





Banks off 
N. Y., from 
“Schuyler” 


Zane 
Grey 


Same 





W.A. 
McLaren 





Lewis 
Harm 


Hillsboro 
R. Inlet., 
Fla. 


Aug. 6 | Tr 
— fishermen 





In poliction 
of U.S. Nat'l 
* Museum, 

Nash., db. Cc, 


July 
1876 


Near 
New York 





Thunnus 


TUN 
UNA thynnus 


798 ibs. 





Acantho- 
cybium 
solandri 


WAHOO 





86 Ibs. 


Scarborough, 
England 


Aug. 30 
1932 


Lieut. 
Col. 
E. T. 
Peel 


1,500 lbs. 


ate by Jor- 
dan & Ever- 
mann 





Nassau, 
Bahamas 


Mar. 
III 


Wm. E. 
Carlin 


100 lbs. 


| Bap. by Jor 
" dan ~ver- 
Indies % Paced 





Cynoscion 


*WEAKFISH poe 


Seriola 


YELLOWTAIL | Seriola, 
Satis 


(California) 


16 Ibs. 8 oz. 


Fire Island 
Inlet, N. Y. 


Oct. 15 
1924 


John P. 
Wolf 





30 Ibs. 








111 lbs. 








New 
Zealand 











1926 


| Zane 
Grev 


Same 








Rep. by G oode 


New in mer. 





o Fishes” 
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Preparing to fish for shad in a bob house on Lake Winnepesaukee, New Hampshire 


Url ey Come Lire ugh the bec 


Some fellows just must go fishing, even in the winter-time 


By JOHN KNOWLES GOWEN, Jr. 


EFORE ice fishing became organized on its present 
basis, the chief requisite of an ice fisherman was a 
fairly wide plank. Having chopped a hole through the 
ice, the fisherman lay flat on the plank, pulled a blan- 

ket over his head to make it dark enough so that he could 
see to the bottom, and proceeded to hand-line a mess of 
trout from the icy water. 

This system, simple though it was and requiring a mini- 
mum of equipment, had its penalties. These came in the 
form of pneumonia, rheumatism and (some insisted) ulcers 
of the stomach, for a plank on the ice harbors precious few 
heating units. 

Gradually fishermen began to get away from the Spartan 
simplicity of this method in favor of so-called ‘‘bob houses,” 
which offered shelter from wind and snow, a chance to be 
seated while fishing, and opportunity for some form of arti- 
ficial heat to be employed. At first they were rude shacks of 
rough boards, fortified by tar paper in some instances against 
the icy blasts. From these were developed the convenient 
quarters used today on the ice of the Northern lakes, where 
a man may fish for hours in reasonable comfort. 

Bob-house fishing has been developed almost to a fine 
art on Lake Winnepesaukee in New Hampshire. Even in 
winter, unusual and sporting fishing may be had at this lake. 
Here may be found everything imaginable in bob houses, 
from the single-hole house wherein one devotee sits for 
hours in a silent attempt to hook a lake trout, to houses that 
will shelter four or five men. The average house in use today 
will have two holes. 

On Lake Winnepesaukee these bob houses are sharply 
classified as “shad houses” or “trout houses.” There is little 
difference structurally between the types of houses, except 
that a trout house may not have windows in it, as darkness 
within the house itself is considered essential. In the winter 
shad are usually taken in deep water, and trout in compara- 
tively shallow water. 

The Lake Winnepesaukee shad somewhat resembles the 
species netted in the Southern tide-water rivers and famous 
for its roe. This fish is described as a shad or whitefish in 
the state fishing regulations, which permit not more than 
twelve to be taken in any one day by one fisherman from 
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January 1 to June 15. Caught by bobbing through the ice in 
the winter-time or overside in a deep hole in the summer- 
time, the Lake Winnepesaukee shad is a silver beauty run- 
ning in weight from half a pound to three or even four 
pounds, dainty-biting and hard-fighting. 

Bob-house fishing for shad solves the mystery as to what 
has become of all the flat steel springs that were used for 
boning corsets when the ladies wore such things. They are 
used as telltales to discover when the delicate-mouthed shad 
is biting. One end of the spring, left flat, is fastened to the 
bob-house wall above a hole; the other end is bent up. To 
the bent end the shad line is attached. With thumb and fore- 
finger the line is agitated whenever the fisherman remem- 
bers to do so; when he forgets, the spring is there to register 
the fact that a shad has become interested. 

The shad fisherman’s tackle is simple: a slender wooden 
reel, forked at either end. This is roughly a foot in length 
and holds sixty or more feet of oiled silk line, 14-pound 
test. Half an ounce of sinker or perhaps two buckshot give 
the necessary weight. A single gut leader is used, to which 
is attached a No. 6 brook trout hook. 


HE bait preferred is a small section of cut smelt to 
start with, and after the first shad has been caught a 
little cube cut from the belly of the shad. Some hours before 
fishing, perhaps the night before, the bottom under the shad 
house had been baited with a liberal supply of chopped smelt. 
Other fish may be used for baiting, but it must be cut fine. 
As a rule, the ice fisherman will not have far to walk 
from shore to his shad house, perhaps not more than a quar- 
ter of a mile. If the distance is farther, he may drive out in 
his car, provided the snow on the ice is not too deep 
and the ice itself is heavy enough to bear the weight. If the 
snow is too deep to permit the operation of a car, he may 
be taken out in a snowmobile—an automobile from which 
the front wheels have been removed and replaced by skis 
and which has four wheels in the rear, with a caterpillar ar- 
rangement joining the two wheels on either side. However, 
he is going to walk today. 
The ice fisherman looks much larger than he actually is, 
due to the heavy clothing he wears. He braves the icy blasts 
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Up They Come Through the Ice 


that sweep across the frozen lake in this‘outfit: two suits of 
heavy woolen underwear; two pairs of heavy woolen socks; 
sheepskin “wanigans” on his feet, high and warm; high 
arctics over the wanigans; heavy woolen lumberman’s 
trousers; a heavy flannel shirt; a heavier mackinaw jacket 
shirt; a horsehide outer jacket, lined with sheep, with a 
collar of fur; a lined helmet similar to that used by aviators, 
fastened under the chin to protect the ears; a woolen mufller, 
and heavy horsehide gloves, lined with wool. 


T is true that this clothing is a burden as he walks. But 

he is comfortable, and he will remain comfortable, hour 

after hour. In his pocket is his lunch, with a vacuum bottle 
of hot coffee. 

If he were to fish out of doors, he would carry a heavy 
chisel for chopping through the ice, a wooden box contain- 
ing odds and ends of equipment upon which he might also 
sit, and perhaps a blanket or a piece of canvas to use as a 
screen against the wind. But his equipment all awaits him 
in his shad house. 

Today he is going to introduce the Novice to the sport 
of ice fishing. Let’s accompany them and see just how it 
is done. 

The Old Timer unlocks the door. First of all, he lights 
his kerosene stove, so that the interior may be warming up a 
bit while he prepares for fishing. He inspects the exterior of 
the house. This is a two-hole house, five feet by six feet, 
made of a double thickness of matched boards. It has run- 
ners on it; these have been set across several planks a foot 
wide and two inches thick, which help to spread the weight 
of the house over the ice. Anchored guy wires from ice to 
roof prevent gales from blowing the house over or away. 
There is a ventilator in the roof, and the bottom of the 
house has been banked with snow to keep out the chill air. 

Coal or wood stoves are used in some bob houses, but 
coal and wood are harder to carry than a can of oil, and for 
this reason kerosene stoves are more popular for heating 
purposes. 

The shad house is beginning to warm up nicely. The Old 
Timer uncovers the two holes in the floor of the house and, 
armed with a long, sharp chisel, proceeds to clear the holes 
of ice, using a skimmer to remove it. 

He sees the Novice settled in a comfortable canvas camp 
chair by one of the holes, shows him how to bait the hook, 
establishes the correct distance from the bottom for the bait, 
and attaches the line to the spring. Then, as the Novice waits 


The Old Timer and his trout house 








Some hardy souls fish without a house 


tensely for the spring to be sprung, the Old Timer lets down 
his own line, jiggles and joggles it a bit, gives a sudden but 
not a sharp pull and proceeds to haul up from the icy depths, 
hand over hand, a shimmering shad that battles every inch 
of the way. 

Emphasizing that the shad’s mouth is delicate and will 
not withstand rough handling, the Old Timer spreads it 
open to show that it has no visible teeth and that the mouth 
is hardly more than a curtain of cartilage. 

“Hard to catch,” says the Old Timer, “and sweet to eat. 
There’s no sweeter pan-fish, in my opinion.” 

He drops the first shad into a pail of water, where it is 
shortly joined by others. Meantime the Novice, having fed 
the shad for some time to no avail, finally succeeds in catch- 
ing a small one himself, and after a-time another. By the 
time the Novice flatters himself that he is getting the swing 
of the thing, the shad stop biting. 

“That’s that,” says the Old Timer. “They'll bite no 
more this morning, except maybe a stray. Along toward 
evening they'll be at it again. Let’s go get a trout or 
two. You won't find the trout house so comfortable. It’s 
smaller and, unlike this house, where light doesn’t matter, 
it must be kept dark.” 

The trout house is a good half mile away across the gale- 
swept ice, and the Novice’ is glad when its shelter is at 
length available. This house is over some ten feet of water, 
not far from the open and deeper water of a channel. It 
is four feet square, and the single window is shuttered 
against the light. The single hole is fourteen inches square, 
where the shad-house holes were a foot square. 

The kerosene heater is lighted. After the hole is cleared of 
ice, Old Timer and Novice crouch above it on folding canvas 
stools, and they are ready to try the trout. 


“@NOVER the hole,” suggests the Old Timer, “and we 

can have light by which to bait.’ He slides back 
the shutter from the window, admitting a glare of light. 
“On these wooden reels,” he explains, “we have oiled silk 
line, 36-pound test. Better than enameled line, because 
that gets stiff and hard to handle when it freezes. We’re 
going to bob; so we use no leader. Four inches above 
the hook is this long, smooth sinker, which weighs a 
couple of ounces. The line goes through its hollow cen- 
ter. The hook is big and strong and wide. It has to be. 
It’s a special hook, hand-forged for this particular kind 
of fishing. There’s little stretch in ten feet of line; and 
when you hook a big trout in the (Continued on page 48) 
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By DAN C. RANKIN 





A “narrow escape from death’’ story 


ISTAKES are apt to be more 
costly in big-game hunting 
than in any other sport. A bad 
hook or a slice at golf will 

get you into plenty of trouble, but a 
misplaced shot on an elephant at thirty 
yards can put you in a hospital or a 
morgue. This story concerns elephant 
hunting, which, by the way, is con- 
sidered by many experienced big-game 
hunters as the most fascinating and 
most dangerous of sports. 

My baptism of fire in big-game hunt- 
ing was an _ elephant 
hunt with Monsieur 
Tiran, an experienced 
hunter, on my first trip 
to Indo-China. Two 
years later I returned 
to that interesting 
country and went out 
with Monsieur Plas, 
Tiran’s partner. The 
principal purpose of my 
return trip was to com- 
plete my Asiatic collec- 
tion with several tigers 
- and a bull gaur. Having 
done this, thanks to 
Plas, I again turned my 
attention to elephants. 

Now there is no more 
strenuous sport, on the 
feet as well as the dis- 
position, than the track- 
ing of these huge beasts 
of the jungle. We knew 
the section of the dis- 
trict where there was a herd of thirty- 
five or forty elephants, and Plas assured 
me there were several good bulls in the 
herd. Consequently, we set out after 
them. 

For almost two weeks we battled 
our way through some of the most awe- 
inspiring jungle I ever hope to see. 
Hard luck dogged our tracks. On two 
occasions we got within forty yards of 
the herd and were unable to pick out 
a good bull because of the density of 
the jungle and the attendant hazards of 
the situation. 

One afternoon, while Plas and I were 
separated as a result of a foolish notion 
of mine, two female elephants charged 
him, without warning, out of the thick 
wall of the surrounding jungle. He was, 
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however, equal to the situation and 
brought them both down at fifteen yards 
with two quick shots to the head. On 
hearing the shots, I rejoined him as 
quickly as possible and found him sit- 
ting under a tree. He looked as white as 
a ghost. I congratulated him on his fine 
marksmanship, and he replied that he 
merely considered himself very, very 
fortunate. You can bet that from that 
time on we stayed as close together 
as possible. I didn’t feel so lucky—and 
I knew that I wasn’t so good a shot. 


In the Next Issue 
FLY 


STRATEGY OF 


Tiring of our failure to get a bull, we 
decided to change our tactics and ap- 
proach the herd from the other side 
of their stronghold. On the first day we 
walked forty-two kilometers and didn’t 
even see a fresh track. The second day 
we were forced to remain in camp and 
rest. On the third day, however, we 
got our quota of luck, excitement and 
near tragedy. 

We found fresh tracks about three- 
thirty in the afternoon and could easily 
tell by the spoor that the herd was not 
far off. Plas very wisely suggested that, 
as it was getting late and we had finally 
located the herd. we return to camp and 
get an early start the next morning. 
However, being discouraged by previous 
bad luck and being unwilling to face 
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sACON. Catching salmon in public waters. 
“PROTECTIVE 
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of interest to every bird hunter. 
“MIDGE AND NYMPH FISHING,” by Eb- 
An expert gives some practical 
information that will help you fill your creel. 
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any more of the discomforts of the rainy 
season that was then beginning, I in- 
sisted that we go on after the herd. 
With a characteristic shrug of the 
shoulders, Plas turned and continued 
his expert tracking. 

Soon we could hear the breaking of 
branches as we drew near the herd. At 
this point the average hunter has to 
control his ever-growing excitement and 
keep from doing something foolish. It is 
essential that the wind be at your back 
and that you move as quietly as pos- 
sible. There is little 
danger that an elephant 
will see you, as his eyes 
are very poor. 

The tracks led us 
down the side of a 
valley, across a small 
stream, and then up 
the other side. As we 
cautiously climbed after 
the elephants I could 
see their huge frames 
moving through the 
thick underbrush. Drop- 
ping on all fours in an 
effort to see under the 
thickly tangled vines 
and bamboo, I soon 
spotted the gleaming 
tips of two tusks. 
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In the March issue, the Old Warden gives his ideas 
about what kills our deer. 


S I regained my feet 
in order to shoot I 
must have snapped a 
branch with my foot. 
In a flash the bull elephant turned and 
faced us. I knew that the psychological 
moment had come. I had to shoot be- 
fore he actually began his charge. Sight- 
ing quickly for the base of his fore- 
head, I fired through the thick bamboo. 
The tremendous shock of the heavy .404 
cartridge knocked him back on his hind 
quarters. Thinking that I had killed him, 
I was surprised to see him quickly re- 
gain his feet and charge. To see and 
hear a bull elephant charge is one of 
the most thrilling and fearful sights im- 
aginable. I fired twice more without even 
slowing him up. 

Plas did not shoot until the elephant 
was within ten yards of us. His superbly 
placed shot dropped the beast at our feet. 
He did it as (Continued on page 63) 
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Tales of RECORD FISH 


Edited by SETH BRIGGS 


A Florida lad takes a largemouth weighing LV pounds 13% ounces 


INCE smallmouths were “discov- 

ered”’ in Florida a few years ago— 

though they have actually been 

down there a good many years— 
several of our friends have asked if they 
could enter one of these fish in the 
Florida Division of our Large-Mouth 
Black Bass Class. These folk thought 
that they were entitled to recognition in 
our Contest for having taken a large 
black bass—whether it was a smallmouth 
or a largemouth! 

Be that as it may, we contend that a 
smallmouth is a smallmouth and a large- 
mouth is a largemouth—and that is all 
there is to it. It isn’t merely a question 
of a black bass being a black bass. The 
smallmouth and the largemouth are two 
distinct species and have always been re- 
garded as such. 

Suppose, for instance, an angler caught 
a largemouth in Florida weighing ten 
pounds and was beaten out by someone 
who had taken an eleven-pound Florida 
smallmouth. The party of the first part 
would have a right to complain about it 
—wouldn’t he? 

“Well, then,” someone might ask, 
“why not include Florida in the Small- 
mouth Black Bass Class, as well as every 
other state’”’ This is something, appar- 
ently, which a lot of the contestants in 
the Field & Stream Annual Prize Fishing 
Contests cannot understand. The reason 
for it is simply this: 

All of you will admit that in certain 
states the large-mouth species is very 
much more abundant than the small- 
mouth. Also, it is generally agreed that 
the average weight of the former species 
is considerably greater than that of the 
latter. Furthermore, most fishermen will 
admit that, very often at least, it is diffi- 
cult to distinguish between the two spe- 
cies, despite the fact that a number of 
old-timers believe they can tell the dif- 
ference at a glance. Very often they can. 
So can I, and so can a lot of other peo- 
ple. But I am equally convinced that in 
some instances it is extremely difficult to 
differentiate, except upon careful exami- 
nation, such as counting the number of 
rows of scales on the cheek. This, I be- 
lieve, is the surest method of all, though 
sometimes it is rather hard to do. I’ve 
heard of all sorts of other formulas, such 
as the size of the mouth, the color of 
the eye, the size and shape of the head, 
the markings on the body, the general 
conformation of the fish—but they are 
by no means infallible. They may work 
singly or in combination—perhaps cer- 
tain of them even in the majority of in- 
stances, but by no means always. 

All of this means that if we were to in- 
clude predominantly largemouth states 
in the geographical limits of our small- 
mouth class, a great many large-mouth 
bass would be entered in our Contest as 























J. C. Dickinson, Jr., and his prize-winning 
largemouth 


smallmouths. In such states the great 
majority of anglers could not be ex- 
pected to be familiar with the latter fish. 
As a matter of fact and as all of you no 
doubt know, every smallmouth that is 
entered in our Contest must be accom- 
panied by an affidavit to the effect that 
it is a member of that species. 

In other words, by eliminating certain 
states from the geographical limits of the 
Small-Mouth Black Bass Class, we are 
trying to do away with the danger of 
largemouths being entered as_ small- 
mouths. To have such a contingency oc- 
cur would, as previously intimated, not 
be fair because of the greater average 
size of the largemouth. 


HE list of states now included in the 

geographical limits of the Small- 
Mouth Black Bass Class was approved 
by the United States Bureau of Fisheries 
a year or so ago. That is to say, the Bu- 
reau considered these states the only ones 
in which the smallmouth was sufficiently 
abundant to warrant their being includ- 
ed. As a matter of fact, we threw in a 
couple of other states on which some 
question might arise, just for good 
measure. 

Here is a beautiful Florida largemouth 
taken by young J. C. Dickinson of that 
state. For catching it. he was awarded 
the Special Boys’ and Girls’ Prize in the 


Southern Division of the Large-Mouth 

Black Bass Class in our 1931 Contest. 

The fish weighed 10 pounds 13% ounces 

and was taken in Lake Hernando. 
Young Dickinson’s tackle consisted of 

a Shakespeare rod, a Shakespeare reel, 

an Ashaway line and a Johnson spoon. 
This is how he did it: 


MY LAKE HERNANDO BASS 
By J. C. Dickinson, Jr. 


SHING is my major sport, and be- 

cause I am fortunate enough to live 
in Florida I can indulge in angling at any 
and all times of the year. 

One day, a year ago last May, Dad 
and I left home early in the afternoon 
to try our luck on Lake Hernando. A 
steady drizzle of rain came down on us 
as we left town. It kept right on rain- 
ing, and it began to look as if our fishing 
trip were doomed. Just after we passed 
Brooksville, however, the rain stopped. 

Next came Floral City. The skies were 
clear, and our hopes were high for fine 
weather. Nine miles farther came Inver- 
ness, and then finally we reached Her- 
nando, our destination. The sun was 
shining brightly, and all the signs pointed 
to a good fishing trip. 

We drove to the one and only filling 
station in town and located Bill, our 
guide. It is practically necessary to have 
a guide on Lake Hernando, as it is six- 
teen miles long and dotted with innumer- 
able little islands. Unless one has become 
familiar with these waters as a result of 
long experience, it is almost impossible 
to find his way around them. 

It was four o’clock in the afternoon 
when we arrived at Hernando, and we 
headed immediately for the fishing 
grounds. We were out on the lake in two 
shakes of a lamb’s tail. Luck seemed to 
be with Dad, as he caught a fish on about 
the second or third cast. From then on, 
until about a quarter past six, I cast un- 
til I thought my arm would fall off. The 
sun would soon be going down, and we 
had about decided that it was time to 
quit for the day. 

Bill, however, was not discouraged. 
“Wait,” he said. “I know of one more 
place—my place.” 

He rowed us in through the thick grass 
to a narrow path about eight or nine feet 
wide. It was a trail made by cows passing 
from one island to another. From here I 
was able to make a fairly long cast. Just 
as the bait hit the water a fish struck. 
When I finally brought him in, I was 
trembling all over. From then until 
shortly after sundown, Dad caught six 
bass and I caught seven. The first one I 
brought in weighed 714 pounds. Not bad 
for just a few hours’ fishing! 

The next morning we left the hotel 
at five o’clock. (Continued on page 63) 
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CONFERENCE A GREAT 
SUCCESS! 


CCORDING to the comments heard 

on all sides, the 19th American 

Game Conference, held in New 

York City on November 28, 29 

and 30, 1932, under the auspices of the 

American Game Association, was a great 

success. The attendance was considerably 

better than anticipated, and the interest 
displayed was never more keen. 

This annual gathering, a melting pot of 
ideas, covers all phases of the wild-life 
restoration program throughout North 
America. Among those present were offi- 
cials and leading sportsmen from the 
United States, Canada and Mexico, 
representatives of leading conser- 
vation organizations, educational 
institutions, farm organizations, 
publishers, and manufacturers of 
outdoor equipment. 

In the past it had been customary 
to devote only two days to the 
conference; the 19th Conference 
covered three very busy days. The 
first day was devoted to two Sepa- 
rate meetings on wild-life research 
and game breeding, also a number 
of separate related meetings of 
various kinds. The next two days 
were devoted to the general con- 
ference sessions and to the annual 
banquet. Space will permit mention 
of only a few of the high spots, 
but the entire conference will be 
covered in the complete Transac- 
tions which the American Game 
Association will publish shortly. 


Research Progress Encouraging 


The wild-life research program, 
under the direction of Dr. Arthur 
A. Allen of Cornell University, 
covered the important research un- 
dertakings. This session attracted 
much attention, especially the 
grouse and quail studies, pheasant 
research activities, disease investi- 
gations and game management ex- 
periments which are at the present 
time under way in many of the states. 

The session on game breeding, under 
the direction of Otto Beyer of Wisconsin, 
gave those interested in this phase of the 
game-restoration program a real oppor- 
tunity to exchange ideas and to present 
new dev elopments of the past year. Among 
the most interesting were the success of 
efforts to raise ruffed grouse, prairie 
chickens and Hungarian partridges, also 
the new developments in producing game 
birds with electrical incubators and 
brooders. 

Among the ideas developed were the 
need of standards for sporting game birds 
usually reared in captivity, and the draft- 
ing of a model law to encourage game 
breeding and to provide a greater outlet 
for game-farm output. Committees were 
appointed to prepare these suggestions for 
presentation to the next conference. 


Discussions Cover Wide Range 


The general conference discussions cov- 
ered a wide range of subjects, most of 


them intended to put the Game Policy, 
which was adopted in 1930, to work in 
all parts of 


the country. 
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The value of public shooting and fish- 
ing grounds, whether private shooting 
grounds benefit the general public, how to 
improve our fishing waters, and the man- 
agement of deer herds were all covered 
in a series of discussions led by recog- 
nized leaders in their fields. 

The special Game Policy symposium, 
based upon the developments since 1930, 


brought out many interesting things. Aldo 
Leopold, the Chairman of the Game 
Policy Committee, called attention to the 
fact that when the policy was adopted 
there was only one game-management 
demonstration under way, but that now 
there are between thirty and forty such 
organized projects in various parts of the 
country which are producing fundamental 
information of a most important character 
and at the same time bringing landowners 
and sportsmen together. 


Organization Job Is Paramount 


“We are faced with an organization 
job and not a conservation job as we now 
understand the terms,” said Major 
L. W. T. Waller, Jr., of Pennsylvania 
in discussing the need for educated man 
power to direct game affairs. “The 
machinery (agricultural colleges and uni- 
versities) necessary to turn out educated 
man power to do research already exists 
at the expense of the general public, and 
this can be put to work to place wild life 
on a quantity-production basis as soon as 
the general public demands it,” he con- 
cluded. Major Waller stated that progress 


Underwood & Underwood 
Hon. Harry B. Hawes, U, S. Senator from Missouri 








will be painfully slow until game restora- 
tion is put on the same plane technically 
and vocationally as agriculture and for- 
estry. 

Herbert L. Stoddard, the quail expert 
from Georgia, analyzed the fine progress 
being made by experiments in upland- 
game-bird management in various states, 
and stated that this field of endeavor 
should be materially extended. 


Must Extend Farm Education 


“We know a lot about game and about 
game management which has not been 
extended out where it belongs,” said 
Chester Gray, the Washington represen- 
tative of the American Farm Bureau 
Federation, in one of the most 
meaty discussions ever presented 
at a Game Conference. “We need 
to extend the education about game 
management out to the farmers, 
and to their cousins in town as 
well, because they are the great 
groups which together are mutual 
and should be cooperative in this 
whole game policy of the United 
States.” 

All through Mr. Gray's discus- 
sion ran the need for keeping in 
mind the economics involved in 
asking the farmer to produce a 
game crop. “The farmer,” he said, 
“makes money now in small quan- 
tities, but nevertheless valuable, by 
exterminating or controlling preda- 
tors. He makes very little money 
now, and in most instances none, 
by opening his acreages to the 
preservation and propagation of 
game. That situation wants to be 
corrected to the extent that not 
only in exterminating predators can 
the farmer make money, but in 
preserving and propagating game 
may he make money also. You are 
not going to reach the American 
farmer on a sportsmanship program 
alone,” he concluded. 

The game situation in the West 
was ably discussed by Paul G. Red- 
ington, Chief of the U. S. Biological 
Survey ; C. E. Rachford, U. S. Forest Ser- 
vice; Horace M. Albright, Director of the 
National Park Service, and others. These 
discussions brought out some controversial 
issues, but were very helpful. 





Hawes Suggests One Department 


S. B. Locke, Conservation Director of 
the Izaak Walton League of America, 
presented an illuminating discussion on 
developing our waste lands for game, and 
urged that in any plan for the disposition 
of the unreserved public domain lands 
special attention be given to wild life. 

One of the high points of the Confer- 
ence was the address of Sen. Harry B. 
Hawes of Missouri, Vice-Chairman of the 
Special Senate Committee on Wild-Life 
Resources, in which he touched upon the 
work of his committee and the problems 
confronting it. He stressed the need for 
one Federal department to direct all Fed- 
eral conservation activities, and stated that 
early in January hearings will be held in 
Washington to arrive at the best plan of 
procedure. 

Senator Hawes stated that all of the 
several conservation measures now before 
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DEVELOPMENTS «== 


Outstanding Conservation Events Throughout North America 


Congress, including the Duck Stamp Bill 
and the coordination bill, can be consoli- 
dated into one big, constructive measure 
and the entire program pushed forward 
rapidly. 

The. waterfowl needs were discussed 
at length. Hoyes Lloyd, Supervisor of 
Wild Life for the Dominion of Canada, 
made a convincing statement on the water- 
fowl trend, indicating that while the 
breeding season in 1932 was much more 
favorable, the future supply of ducks will 
depend largely upon the restoration of vast 
breeding areas. His remarks were sec- 
onded by Dr. W. B. Bell of the U. S. 
Biological Survey. 

Waterfowl Refuges 


The campaign to restore many small 
water areas throughout the prairie prov- 
inces and upper prairie states was highly 
approved by Sam G. Anderson of Minne- 
sota, Oscar H. Johnson of South Dakota, 
and Burnie Maurek of North Dakota. 

The place of the marsh owner in the 
perpetuation of the duck supply was ably 
discussed by Charles McVeigh of the 
Princess Anne Club of Virginia and 
Stanley D. McGraw of the Bear River 
Club of Utah. 

The fallacy of refuges without manage- 
ment, especially the control of predators, 
was presented by Thomas H. Beck, chair- 
man of the Connecticut Board of Fisheries 
and Game. Mr. Beck stated that it is 
foolish to set aside breeding grounds with- 
out keeping the predators in check. He 
said that many refuges are refuges on 
paper only. 

Mr. Beck’s contentions were borne out 
in discussions by A. E. Bence, President 
of the Saskatchewan Fish and Game 
League, by Dr. C. H. Weagant, Secretary 
of the Manitoba Game Protective League, 
and by Paul G. Redington, Chief of the 
Biological Survey, all of whom gave some 
damaging information concerning the 
depredations of the crow on the water- 
fowl nesting grounds. 


Darling Addresses Banquet 


At the annual banquet, presided over 
by David H. Madsen, Chairman of 
the Conference, there were but two speak- 
ers, Gov. George Parks of Alaska and 
Jay N. Darling (“Ding,” the cartoonist), 
member of the Iowa Fish and Game Com- 
mission. 

Governor Parks told those assembled 
there need be no fear that Alaskans will 
waste their wild-life resources, and that 
they will see to it that the bears of Alaska 
are given ample protection. 

Mr. Darling explained Iowa’s new 25- 
year conservation plan, and stated that in 
his opinion this country needs more long- 
term planning to assure a future wild-life 
supply. 

The closing feature was William L. 
Finley, naturalist-photographer, and his 
five new reels of unusual wild-life motion 
pictures. 

Among the resolutions adopted by the 
Conference were: endorsing the Senate 
Committee’s Duck Stamp Bill and recom- 
mending that 80 per cent of the revenue 
be devoted to waterfowl restoration; ap- 
proving the coordination of all Federal 
conservation activities as suggested by 
Senator Hawes; requesting the Biological 


Survey to study the effect of baiting 
waterfowl at shooting stands; and urging 
greater protection for bears, especially 
cubs, and for black bass. 


WASHINGTON ADOPTS 
STATE PLAN 


HE state of Washington by an over- 
whelming referendum vote at the re- 
ccnt general election decided to discon- 
tinue the thirty-nine independent county 
game commissions and consolidate them 
into one state-wide commission. The cam- 
paign was led by the Washington State 
Conservation Association, a federation of 
all the important conservation organiza- 
tions in the state. 
This is the last of the forty-eight states 
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to set up a state-wide plan for administer- 
ing the game and fish affairs, Mississippi 
having established such a commission last 
spring. 

The Governor of Washington will ap- 
point a non-partisan commission of six, 
three of whom will come from west of 


the Cascades and three east of the Cas- 
cades. The new commissioners will serve 
for terms of two, four and six years, and 
their successors will be appointed for six- 
year terms. 

The new commission will select its own 
chief administrative officer, to be known 
as the Director of Game. 

A number of other states plan to adopt 
similar administrative machinery at the 
coming legislative sessions. 


ANGLERS LOSE ROGUE. 
FIGHT 


N 1930 a measure submitted to the 

voters of Oregon to close the famous 
Rogue River to commercial fishing lost 
by the small margin of 2,800 votes out 
of a total of almost 200,000 votes cast. 

The 1931 Legislature by an overwhelm- 
ing majority passed a bill to close the 
river to everybody but anglers, and the 
Governor signed it. 

The commercial interests invoked the 
referendum and succeeded in again having 
the proposal submitted to the voters. The 
anglers had seventy newspapers on their 
side, also the U. S. Bureau of Fisheries, 
Governor Meier and others. Only four 
important newspapers are said to have 
favored the commercial fishermen. 

The unemployment situation and the 
bugaboo of the “rich sportsman” were 
used as an effective club to win votes in 
favor of commercial fishing, but what 
commercial fishing interests really feared 
was that other salmon streams would be 
closed to them, and that eventually no 
commercial salmon fishing would be al- 
lowed in any inland Oregon waters. 
Anglers held that the small income to 
commercial fishermen is far outstripped 
by the income from angling, and that un- 
less the commercial fishermen are kept 
out the famous angling on the Rogue will 
soon be a thing of the past. 

The voters of the state by a major- 
ity of about 50,000 voted to leave the 
Rogue open to the commercial fisher- 


men. It is predicted that this 25-year. 


struggle to close the Rogue River to 
commercial fishing will be continued. 
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THE SMALL PLUG 
By C. F. Bowes 


T was three years ago that the idea of 

trying plug lures for ouananiche, or 

land-locked salmon, first began to in- 

terest me; and that interest was 
aroused by an occurrence which might 
almost be placed in the accidental class. 
I had been fishing all day in company with 
my sister and a friend of mine and had 
covered practically the entire lake in 
which we were angling without result, 
when my sister’s line suddenly hooked on 
the bottom. We managed to clear it only 
with difficulty and in doing so, we left the 
artificial minnow she had 
been using fast to the bot- 
tom. After searching vainly 
for a similar bit of equip- 
ment for a few minutes, she 
unearthed from the tackle 
box a small wooden-plug 
lure which she announced 
she was going to try on the 
fish. This lure was soon at- 
tached to the leader, while 
my friend and I smiled the 
smile of the superior indi- 
vidual who knows better 
than to try to take the lord- 
ly ouananiche on such a 
thing as a plug. 

We didn’t smile long, 
however, because it wasn’t 
more than five minutes later 
that the unexpected (to us) 
occurred. The rod began to 
bend and I remarked that 
the lure was probably 
caught on bottom. Just 
about the time I finished 
this clever observation, the 
bend came rapidly out of 
the rod and, while we 
watched, one of the biggest 
ouananiche any of us had 
ever seen took to the air, 
with the plug between his 
jaws! 

That cured my scepticism. From then 
on I went after those fish with every sort 
of a plug I could collect. 

Shortly after the 1930 season closed, I 
happened to see a letter in Fre_p & StREAM 
having reference to the possibilities of plug 
fishing for ouananiche. I wrote Seth Briggs, 
telling him of our success in using plugs 
for these fish. At his suggestion, we made 
some experiments of an exhaustive nature 
with the smaller-sized plugs, both in con- 
nection with the ouananiche and also with 
other species for which the designers of 
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the plugs never intended their product to 
be used. These experiments form the basis 
of the present article and I propose herein 
to deal with the ouananiche first. 

The ouananiche, or land-locked salmon, 
is a peculiar fish. As a general rule it is 
rather difficult to raise one with a fly, 
although when hungry it will strike at the 
feathered creations. His favorite diet, how- 


shore is often a good place to take ouananiche on a plug 


early in the evening 


ever, consists of minnows. He is, there- 
fore, in this part of the continent (Nova 
Scotia), at least, sought frequently by the 
bait-fisherman, and for this reason his 
fighting qualities have been overlooked to 
some extent by the so-called purist. But 
despite some opinions to the contrary, 
there is nothing gamer in fresh water than 
the ouananiche. His first impulse when 
hooked—and he nearly always follows this 
impulse—is to take to the air, and the 
acrobatics he can go through while out of 
his natural element are a sight to behold. 


Experiments which we made during 
1930 had shown us one thing about the 
fish—he would reject a large plug every 
time. Despite his ferocity in hitting a bait 
the ouananiche demands his food of the 
right size. Having proved this matter to 
our satisfaction, we found ourselves forced 
to narrow our selection of plugs to two 
sizes—the fly-rod and the trout plug—and 
both of these had their advantages and dis- 
advantages. The former lure, while taken 
more readily than the second, was neces- 
sarily somewhat frail in its construction, 
and showed a decided tendency to split 
lengthwise, despite everything we could do 
to prevent it. When it split, of course, the 
hooks dropped clear. 

The trout-size plug, be- 
ing a bit larger, didn’t show 
this splitting tendency but, 
on the other hand, it was 
harder to persuade the fish 
to take this lure. Since the 
large plugs (bass-size) were 
rejected entirely, we con- 
cluded that the ouananiche 
was fastidious as to the 
length and breadth of what 
he ate. Then, too, we found 
the pattern of the plug made 
a great difference in its tak- 
ing qualities. There was 
nothing color-blind about 
the ouananiche ; far from 1t. 
He apparently preferred, 
above all else, a silver plug 
with a touch of red to it. 


BOUT the time we 
made this discovery, I 

had an opportunity of chat- 
ting with the Canadian rep- 
resentative of a large tackle 
manufacturer and this gen- 
tleman very kindly assisted 
me in securing a complete 
set of plugs, both in the 
trout and fly-rod sizes. 
With these we set to work 
during 1931 in order to see 
just which varieties were 
most attractive to the ouananiche. It was 
suggested that the white plug with red 
head should be the most effective. We tried 
that. We also tested each of the other 
patterns in turn, in all weathers and under 
all conditions of water, from high to low, 
from cold to warm, and from smooth to 
rough. We chose dark days, rainy days 
and days of bright sunlight. At the end of 
the season, on checking up, we found the 
most effective lure to be the silver-body 
red-head plug. Next on the list was a 
hronze plug, striped with black along the 
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back. This was followed, in order, by the 
all-red, “rain-finish,” and then, in fifth 
position, the supposed “best of all”—the 
red-head white-body plug which everyone 
had recommended. An all-white plug was 
next, and the others of various color 
schemes seemed to be about equally attrac- 
tive to the ouananiche. 

One thing must be borne in mind, how- 
ever, and that is that most of our tests 
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homa, and a magnificent specimen of a 
crappie. It weighed 3142 pounds 


with these lures were made while trolling 
them close to the surface, though some 
fish were taken by means of casting. The 
equipment used, after much experimenta- 
tion, consisted of a light grilse rod (green- 
heart) about eight ounces in weight and 
with a length of ten feet; an oiled-silk 
casting line of twelve-pound test with 100 
yards of flax “backing”, and a salmon reel. 
The longer rod was selected in place of a 
typical trout rod, because of its greater 
backbone. I have no doubt, however, that 
good results could have been obtained with 
something lighter, but after we had broken 
two of the smaller split-bamboo trout rods 
on heavy fish, we discarded them. 

In the course of our experiments with 
plugs, we had many interesting experi- 
ences with ouananiche. One of the most 
remarkable of these, perhaps, was an oc- 
currence which took place right at the be- 
ginning of the 1931 season. We were 
trolling and had as lures a plug and two 
flies, the latter being on the two dropper 





See Announcement Regarding 
our Narrowest Escape Story 
Contest on Page 55 











loops of a three-loop cast. One of the party 
hooked a fairly large fish on the plug, and 
the usual aerial gymnastics began, but in 
leaping clear of the water, this fish caused 
one of the flies to do some gymnastic ex- 
ercises of its own. It fluttered about most 
realistically and, after the third jump on 
the part of the hooked fish, was seized by 
another ouananiche just as it struck the 
water. Now one thing you can’t do with a 
land-locked salmon is to allow him any 


slack line, and as this second fish took 
hold, he loosed the strain on the fish which 
was fast to the plug. It was only a mo- 
mentary loosening, but it was all ‘that the 
prisoner needed. With a wild splashing 
and a mighty twist, he was off that plug 
and away. Almost before one could realize 
just what had happened, another fish took 
the plug, and we managed to net both of 
them after a strenuous effort. 

Plug fishing for ouananiche, whether by 
casting or trolling, is recommended to all 
those anglers who have access to the 
waters where these fish are to be found. 
The angler who seeks them with the small 
plug and light tackle has some new thrills 
in store for him and some battles in pros- 
pect that will require all his skill if he is 
to emerge the victor. 

At the time we w ere demonstrating that 
the plug in the small sizes was suitable for 
ouananiche, we were also looking for new 
fields to conquer. When, therefore, the 
fresh-water fishes began to get somewhat 
sluggish because of the hot weather, we 
agreed to give these lures a trial in salt 
water. We further decided to use light, in- 
expensive tackle and procured two rods 

each—a_ short, steel wand 4% feet in 
length (which cost us exactly 75 cents), a 
longer three- piece cane rod, for which we 
paid $1.50, a multiplying reel of sturdy but 
inexpensive construction and fifty yards of 
ten-pound-test line of no particular brand. 
As to leaders, we used the same as we did 
for ouananiche—a six-foot heavy gut 
strand. 

Our fishing was to be conducted in the 
sheltered inlets, where we had often seen 
fish rising in the evenings and which 
abound along any part of the Atlantic 
Seaboard. Frequently I had taken small 
mackerel on a tiny white fly and had them 
“act up” almost like trout when hooked. 
There are numerous other salt-water fish 
that will do ‘likewise, but in 1931 I was 
able to add still another one to the list— 
a fish that will probably surprise many 
anglers when they hook one. It is one of 
the commonest and most plentiful of the 
many species that abound in both our 
coastal waters and in the deeper waters 
as well. I refer to the pollock. 


ACH year about the end of June, these 

fish strike in along the bays and in- 
dentations which fringe our coasts, and to 
any angler who has never had one of these 
fish at the end of a light line strung through 
an equally light rod, let me say that he 
has missed something. The pollock is a 
handsome fish, greenish-black along the 
back and bright silver underneath and built 
along clean, trim lines. It varies in weight 
from one to twenty-five pounds. No gamer 
fish swims our salt waters, if he is given 
a chance to fight, and few fish fight more 
spectacularly. Not only does the pollock 
possess these qualities, but the smaller 
ones—those ranging in weight up to five 
or six pounds—make mighty tasty eating. 
Fresh from the water they have a flavor 
upon which it is difficult to improve. 

It was to these fish, then, that our at- 
tention was turned. The water we fished 
was the Northwest Arm, a beautiful shel- 
tered inlet that bounds the city of Halifax, 
Nova Scotia, on the west, and forms part 
of the port. The Arm is the summer play- 
ground of the Nova Scotian capital, pro- 
viding excellent facilities for canoeing, 
boating, yachting, and swimming, to say 
nothing of the piscatorial trophies it can 
yield. The one thing which appeals to most 
anglers in connection with pollock is the 
inexpensiveness of the tackle required. 
These fish aren’t fussy about patterns in 
lures, either, except that the colors red, 
silver and white should predominate. The 
Parmacheene Belle or Beau, the Silver 
Doctor and the Scarlet Ibis are probably 
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“Trout feeding 
on nymphs 
break water with their backs and tails.” 


Practical directions by Edward R. Hewitt 
for taking trout by a little understood 
but deadly method. In this article you are 
sure to find information that will add to 
your sport and help fill your creel—it 
may open up a whole new type of fish- 
ing to you. The article is: 


Midge and Nymph 
Fly-Fishing 
in the MARCH issue of 


Field 
Of course there’s a great collection of fishing 
and hunting articles and swift moving out- 
door adventures besides this. You’re sure to 
find new ideas in the departments which we're 
cramming full of every kind of outdoor 
recreation over which the red gods of the 


woods and plains have sway. Here are some 
of the high spots: 


Protective Strategy, 
by H. L. Betten 


Natural history and hunting meth- 
ods are combined in this practical 
article that describes the wisdom 
that our upland game birds have 
developed in outwitting the hunter. 


Dry Fly & Wet Feet, 


by Bob Bacon 
A swift moving salmon fishing 
story with much action and good 
sport. 


Idaho Bighorns, by Gienn Baich 


Mountain sheep hunting that car- 
ries you a thousand miles away 
and gives you the thrill of bring- 
ing down a bighorn. 


Crowing, by Frederick T. Potter 


A practical article on hunting 
crows that has a real conservation 
angle to it. 


Fishing the Western 


Tip of America, 
by Frank Dufresne 


Unusual fishing waters and some 
fish that few men have ever caught 
produce a remarkable adventure. 


Variety in Sailfishing, 
by Erl Roman 
Here’s a group of freak adven- 
tures in sailfishing that might hap- 
pen to any man who goes after 
these game salt water battlers. 


The Old Warden on 


Deer Diseases, 
by Harold Titus 


In his usual clear and engaging 
style the Old Warden takes up 
one of the most vital of game 
problems. 


Tell your dealer to save a copy for 
you; or, better still, subscribe now. 
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the best bets when it comes to flies, and 

either a red-head white-body or red-head 

silver-body plug is usually successful, too. 

Flies or » bn with browns or greens pre- 
| dominating are not generally very effec- 

tive. 

The pollock are located by watching for 
| the splashes marking the places where 
they school, and evening is the best time 
to seek them. The fish chase the schools of 
small minnows into the calm inshore 
waters about sunset, and their presence is 
indicated by what appear to be boiling 
patches on the surface, from which a fish 
will often leap bodily into the air in pur- 
suit of one of its smaller cousins. 

On the evening we first set out to try 
our luck with the pollock, it did not take 
us long to locate several schools, and every 
cast among them brought instant action. 
The fish seemed to be in a frenzy. At first, 





however, they were not of any remarkable 


| size, running between 1 and 1% pounds to 
| the fish. In a short time we had thirty or 
more and began to look around for some- 








| thing larger. A little distance from us 


there appeared to be a school of heavier 
specimens, if one could judge from the 
splashes and noise which came from this 
direction. Toward this school we headed. 

Having arrived within casting distance, 
we stripped line from the reels, and our 
two casts struck the water at almost the 
same time. As my lure hit the surface, 
there came a furious tug at it, followed 
immediately by another, and the rod was 
almost jerked from my hands. The reel 
handle began to spin and line disappeared 
at an alarming rate into the depths. Then, 
fifteen yards from the boat, a silvery streak 
shot above the surface of the water and 
vanished with a dull plop. As the fish 
passed from view, there came a heavy 
lunge that almost bent my rod double and 
most of my remaining line began to snake 
through the guides. I realized that, in ad- 
dition to the fish I knew to be hooked, 
something else must have connected as 
well. In the pauses—and they were very 
brief ones—between trying to check my 
line and keep the tip of my rod up, I 
glanced at my companion. His rod was 
arched and the handle of his reel was 
spinning. Judging by the look on his face 
he was enjoying himself thoroughly. How- 
ever, I had little time to look at him, for 
the heavy surging of my own line was 
evidence that something ponderous had 
fastened to the business end of it. 

After some ten minutes of effort I be- 
gan to doubt the ability of my tackle to 


stand up under the strain. It certainly had 
never been built for anything like this, 
There were but a few turns of line re- 
maining on my reel, the rod tip was bent 
until it actually touched my hand as | 
grasped the butt, and my arms were ach- 
ing from the tension on my tackle. Above 
all else, now, I wanted to bring my cap- 
tive to the surface and see what it was 
that I had hooked, for surely this was 
something new in the way of a game fish, 

The struggle continued. First I would 
gain a few yards of line and almost imme- 
diately a heavy lunge would compel me to 
relinquish it. Then, at last, I felt the line 
begin to come in a bit easier. My com- 
panion, who had just finished disengaging 
three plump, silvery pollock from his 
hooks, picked up the landing net and pre- 
pared to put the finishing touches to this 
piscatorial episode. For a time he stood 
watching my somewhat ineffective efforts 
to reel in. Finally, I could see one fish, 
then another, both of which were pollock, 
fast to my two flies. Then a long white 
form slid into view, still feebly shaking 
its head and thrashing with its tail, with 
my plug fast between its jaws. The net 
descended twice and my two pollock were 
flopping in the bottom of the boat. Then, 
reaching over the side, my friend slipped 
his fingers into the gills of a husky codfish 
and lifted it out! 


O far as I know this is something dif- 

ferent in the way of game fish. Since 
that time, however, we have taken me- 
dium-sized codfish on the fly as well as 
with the plug, and we will vouch for the 
fact that, while it lasts, the fight put up 
by one of these cod is very much worth 
while. We will hand a medal to the lowly 
codfish any day of the week for the battle 
he can and will give the angler who hooks 
him on light tackle and gives him half a 
chance to fight. 

When it comes to plug fishing with 
small lures, we may say, after having 
sought and captured the ouananiche, the 
cod and the pollock, that the game is very 
much worth the candle. I can heartily 
recommend these types of fishing to any 
and all anglers seeking something new in 
the line of plug fishing, either in fresh or 
salt water. 

Note:—We never were able to overcome the 
tendency to split on the part of the small fly-rod 
plugs, and found that the larger trout plug was 
not as attractive to the ouananiche as its smaller 
counterpart. All we could and did do was lay in 
an extra supply of the small plugs and replace the 
split ones with new plugs as soon as the first 
split was apparent. a AG 


ATLANTIC SALMON FISHING TACKLE 


By Charles Phair 


GREAT deal of misleading informa- 

tion on salmon tackle is being pub- 
lished and it is because of this fact that I 
am led to say something about the sub- 
ject. 
Salmon fishing, as done today, requires 
quite an outlay of tackle. Since the sizes 
and patterns of flies must necessarily vary 
according to water conditions and as the 
season advances, different equipment is 
needed if one is to enjoy his sport under 
all conditions. I will illustrate my point 
shortly. 

The modern rods are built entirely of 
split bamboo. Greenheart passed out of the 
picture years ago. This wood is too slow 
and heavy and, after considerable use, 
develops altogether too many sets. 

The rod to be used at any particular 
time depends largely on the size of fly 
demanded by existing conditions. There- 
fore, no one rod will answer all purposes. 
In the spring, when the water is high and 
turbid, large flies are required. How large 


they should be is determined by the size 
of the river and the fish. For instance, on 
a small river like the Tobique in New 
Brunswick, where the fish average around 
twelve pounds, a No. 1% or a 1/0 hook 
would be large enough. On the Resti- 
quouche, on the other hand, it would be 
necessary, perhaps, to use a 6/0 fly. 

For casting the No. 1% fly, a 12-foot 
two-handed rod, weighing about 15 ounces 
is ideal. For the 6/0 fly, a 13- or 14-foot 
rod, weighing 18 to 20 ounces, would be 
required. Also, rods like these should 
have plenty backbone. 

In the course of ten days, probably, the 
water has fallen off and cleared, and in- 
stead of using the 6/0 fly, you are now 
down to a No. 2, when the 12-foot rod 
would be necessary. The lighter rod can 
also be used for such flies as Nos. 4 and 
6, which you may have to use shortly, if 
the river continues to fall. As a general 
thing these smaller sizes of flies are pre- 
ferable when they are tied on double hooks. 
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Let us suppose that the water has fallen 
to a point where it is dead low and that 
the temperature of it is so high that the 
fish will not rise even to the smaller flies. 
The next thing in order then is dry fly 
fishing or, perhaps, what is known as the 


Arthur Woods method of wet fly fishing. | 


For dry fly fishing, a 10-foot single- 
handed rod, weighing around 8 ounces, is 
generally used. This rod, while very pow- 
erful, should be light in the tip and per- 
mits one to fish fine leaders without dan- 
ger of breaking them. Light two-handed 
rods, also, are sometimes used in this type 
of fishing—particularly where long casts 
are required. Whatever the rod may be, 


it should not be soft and whippy, since 


Photo H. L. Betten 
Boy! Did you see that rise! 


this sort of rod has been the abomination 
of good fly casters for years. 

As a rule, the best sort of a reel is a 
multiplier and with the handle in the cen- 
ter. Also, the handle should not project so 
as to foul the line. The most favorable 
pesition for the drag is on the opposite 
side from the handle, so it may be ad- 
justed while playing the fish. 

Different makes of line, though num- 
bered according to the same system, will 
vary in weight. This makes it necessary, 
if possible, to try different ones until the 


line is found which best brings out the | 


action of the rod. 

Leaders play one of the most important 
parts in the outfit. For large flies, I, per- 
sonally, favor two yards of carefully 
twisted strands of gut and one yard of a 
single strand. The gut must, of course, be 
of the proper weight demanded by the 
conditions, 

Leaders 12 to 14 feet in length, and 
tapered to .010, are usually used in dry 
fly fishing. If of the best quality, it is 
amazing what such leaders will stand if 
given a fair chance. Leaders tapered to 
010 are about as fine as one can fish suc- 
cessfully, and, if the fish refuse to rise. 
I'm inclined to think it’s more the fault 
of the way the cast is made. In other 
words, the fly was probably not presented 
as it should be. Such being the case, it 
would be better to improve one’s casting, 
rather than try to fish finer. 


N the matter of flies, size and the man- 

ner of dressing seem to be the all-impor- 
tant things, and a large variety of patterns 
is not necessary. Though one may cast 
twenty different patterns of the same size 
at a fish without any result, and then have 
him make a savage rush at the twenty- 
first cast, it means nothing. He may have 
been asleep or the mood to take just struck 
him—or any one of a dozen reasons. 

That lightly dressed flies are more dead- 
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George Saunders and a nice pair of striped 
bass, taken on an Ashaway Zane Grey Line. 


Yes 


Zane Grey 
was right 


says Mr. Saunders 





Mr. Saunders is just an average fisherman, but he agrees with the famous author 
that, of all the angler’s equipment the line is most important. An enthusiastic surf 
caster, his choice in lines is an Ashaway Zane Grey. He finds that it picks up but 
little water, exerts a comparatively light drag on the sinker when in the water, 
thumbs well on the reel. And it has abundant strength for the hardest casting and 
battling the heaviest, hardest fighting stripers. 


The Ashaway Zane Grey Line is made of the best linen obtainable, of 50s lea 
thread, twisted and hand laid for uniform tension in all threads. Its exceptional 
elasticity and durability make it a great favorite for all heavy salt-water fishing, 
on all coasts. Made in both natural linen finish and dark green, for choice; all 
sizes, from 6-thread to 72-thread. Try one. 


Famous Ashaway Lines are made for 
every kind of fishing. Silk, linen, metal 
and cotton, all best-improved styles, and 
popular prices. Ask your dealer. Write 
us for catalog—FREE. 





Ashaway Line & Twine Mfg. Co. 
Box 301 Ashaway, Rhode Island 
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Made by Mustad — 
Used the World Over 


J udge by Trout Hooks 


HAT | fish 





demands _ better 

hooks than does your cold- 
water trout? None. And Mustad- 
Viking Hooks, shown above, are 
rated the best all-round hooks for 
all trout fishing. 

You will find in genuine Mustad 
Key Brand Fish Hooks the same 
high service for every kind of fish- 
ing. Developed by Mustad world 
leadership for many years in hook 
making. Ringed, snelled, in flies 
and on all baits. Ask your dealer 
for them. Write our nearest office 


for folder—FREE. 


USTAD 


rand FISH HOOKS 


To 
0. MUSTAD & SON, Oslo, 
World's Largest Manufacturers of Fish Hooks 
NEW YouK: 44 Ww. 44TH STREET 
LOS ANGELES: MASON THEATRE BUILDING 
CANADA: 284 KING STREET, WEST, TORONTO 


Norway 
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SHARPENING STONE 


PATENT NO. 


STAINLESS STEEL 


178856 


FISH KNIFE | 


The Fisherman’s Ideal Knife 
T29 length closed—5” 
T75 length closed—4'2” 


Price $2.00 
Slightly higher on Pacific Coast 
KA-BAR knives for the outdoor man are 
sold by first-class dealers everywhere. 
For catalogue write Dept. C. 
UNION CUTLERY CO., INC. 
Olean New York 
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ly than heavily dressed and bushy ones, 
there can be but little doubt. The manner 
in which some fly dressers tie in the wing 
feathers to allow the light to pass through 
the fibres, seems to make them especially 
attractive to the fish. 

The hooks on which salmon fiies are 
dressed should be a trifle off-set. They 


will have to be held over until the follow. 
ing month—April. 

At that time, too, we will also announce 
the rules and conditions for the new 
Twenty-third Annual Field & Stream 
Prize Fishing Contest. From present jn- 
dications, I doubt very much that any 
changes ‘will be made. This is the firs 


A good salmon fisherman puts the swing of his body and shoulder into the cast 


seem to hook the fish better and undoubt- 
edly hook a lot of fish that would only be 
touched or hooked lightly. 

The dry fly must have a hook that is 
not only strong but of light wire in order 
to allow the fly to ride as high as possible 
on the water. The point should be such 
that the hook will go home easily. On 
hooks of this type, salmon will usually 
hook themselves, the mere tension of the 
line being sufficient. 

Hooks for large-size flies are of cor- 
respondingly heavy wire, for deep fishing 
early in the season. However, if a large 
fly is needed later in the season, it should 
be dressed on a long shank of light wire. 
These may also be dressed with leaded 
bodies for fishing at different depths. 

The fact that one’s forearm may get 
tired in casting does not necessarily mean 
that an unbalanced rod is being used. This 
is usually the symptom of poor casting. 
If the stroke is made from the back and 
followed through, the rod not gripped too 
hard and the cast made across the body, 
tired forearms will not result, unless the 
casting is overdone. The good caster does 
not make his cast with the wrist and fore- 
arm alone. He puts the swing of his body 
and shoulder into it. 

To my mind, there is no finer fish than 
a salmon. He’s as game as they make 
them and I have an idea that he resents 
being taken on improper or antiquated 
tackle. 


FEBRUARY AND THE CONTEST 


HEN February rolls around, there 

isn’t very much that can be said 
about the Field & Stream Prize Fishing 
Contest. The 1932 Contest is finally and 
definitely closed and the 1933 Contest has, 
of course, not begun. 

If everything goes well, we hope to pub- 
lish the complete list of 1932 prize winners 
in the next issue—with the exception of 
those in the Divisions which closed on 
January Ist. These are the Intermediate, 
Southern and Florida Divisions of the 
Large-Mouth Black Bass Class, and they 


time that I can recall when we didn’t re 
ceive a number of suggestions regarding 
changes which should be made in our rules 
and conditions. It would seem, therefore, 
that practically everybody is satisfied. 
However, if any of you has a good idea, 
let us in on it now. This is the time. After 
the rules and conditions have been pub- 
lished, it’s too late. We need hardly tell 
you that we are always in the market for 
constructive criticism. We welcome it. If 
you have any fault whatever to find with 
our Contest as it is now organized, we 
shall consider it a favor if you will tell us 
about it. 

Our Contest is maintained for the bene- 
fit of the anglers of America and to pro- 
mote more and better sportsmanship 
among them. We want to accomplish this 
in the best way possible, but we can only 
do it with your cooperation. You certainly 
helped to put our 1932 Contest over ina 
big way and we know that we can depend 
upon you to do the same in 1933. 


PARAFFIN LINE DRESSING 


S is the case with any waterproofed 
line, the waterproof dressing does 
not last forever. This can be renewed on 
a_ hard-braided-silk bait-casting line by 
paraffin, according to a method recom- 
mended to us by J. R. P., one of our 
readers. This paraffin dressing serves both 
to reduce the wear and tear on the line 
and to make it slip more easily through 
the guides. 

All you have to do is to take a fairly 
large receptacle, such as a cooking pot. 
(Don’t tell the Mrs. what you are going 
to do, or you'll go out and buy your own 
cooking pot!) Fill this half full of water. 
Then, inside of this pot, place another 
smaller receptacle in which you have put 
some paraffin. Now heat over a low flame 
on the stove until the water surrounding 
the inside receptacle is just hot enough 
to melt the paraffin. 

After this has been accomplished, 
thread the line to be treated through the 
eye of a sinker, such as the dipsey, of 
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pyramid. Drop the sinker into the melted 
paraffin and keep pulling the end of your 
line on through the paraffin until the 
whole of it has been treated. 
When you are finished, 


a soft woolen or flannel cloth—and the 
job is done. 


Be careful that the paraffin is not too | 


hot, as it will be if you boil the water, 
because this will injure your line. 


CONVICTS GO FISHING 


ONVICTS in the San Quentin 
Penitentiary of California are en- 
joying a new sport—fishing in San 
Francisco Bay! San Quentin is in all 
probability the only institution of its kind | 
in America where inmates are accorded | 
this unusual privilege. 
Of course, not all the prisoners are | 
permitted to fish—just a few “trusties” 
who are serving long terms and whose 
records are spotless. They enjoy the sport | 
within a stone’s throw of the warden’s 
office. 

The privilege has had a wholesome 
effect on the few men to whom it has | 
been extended. According to reports, the | 
first smile ever seen by a guard or inmate 
on the face of a certain “lifer” appeared 
when he dropped his line in the briny 
waters of the bay and hooked a five- 

pound striped bass. 

To please this old, almost forgotten 
inmate who never has received a letter. | 
from “the outside’ and who has never | 
had a visitor, the warden permitted the | 
prison chef to prepare a special striped- | 
bass dinner for the angler and a select 
number of his friends. 

The convict fishermen gather bait by 
digging clams when the tide is out or by 
digging worms in the vegetable gardens 
of the penitentiary. 

A little sport like this, when permitted | 
long-term convicts with good records, is 
bound to improve the morale of any penal 
institution. Gitson V. WILLETS 


CLEANING FISH 
By Adam Tinker 


| 
AVE you ever watched the man in a 
fish market cut off fins with a pair of 
shears? Right there is where he is paving 
the way for a lot of trouble and giving 
the fish that “hard-to-eat’” reputation 
which makes many persons shun a piscine 
diet. 
In cutting of fins, the sharp, bony 
structure which supports the fin is left in 
the flesh. These spines, more than any 
other bones, cause trouble in eating. The 
proper method is to cut them out, as shown 
in the diagram. 
Run a thin-bladed, sharp knife along 
each side of the fin and cut in until you 





Don’t cut the fins off; cut them out 


release the spines. Then grasp the fin at 
the end nearest the tail, with the blade of 
the knife and the thumb, or a pair of pliers, 
and pull out the whole works. 

Do you skin bass and yellow perch or 
scale them ? If the fish are taken from very 
clean spring water and there is no trace | 
of muddiness to the flesh, you will save 
meat by scaling the fish. | 

Bass may be scaled quite easily if you 
do it at once after killing them. But yellow | 
perch are always a tough proposition. A 


merely wipe | 
off the excess paraffin from the line with | 
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Dr. H. ©. Mentz and his 
10 %%4-Ib. Montague Bronze 
Button Klamath River steel- 
head trout, taken on @ Mon- 
tague Red Wing fly rod. 
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Your Montague 


Loves a Fight! 


T is something to win a Montague Big 

Fish Award. Satisfaction to know your 
catch is recognized as a really big fish of its 
kind. Satisfaction to always have your Award 
to show for it. Most of all, Award winners 
tell us, satisfaction to realize what the maker 
of your rod expects it to do for you. 


So far as we know, Montague is the only 
rod manufacturer that encourages taking 
chances with its rods. Montague Awards are 
made for 37 different species of game fish. 
The weights required to win are high—every 
Award stands for triumph in a battle royal. 


For more than half a century, Montague 
Rods of split-bamboo have been famous for 
superiority. Montague today makes them bet- 
ter than ever before—has more confidence in 
them, as proved by the Montague Awards. 
You will find a Montague of just the style, 
length, weight, finish and price to please you, 
for any kind of fishing in fresh water or salt 
water. Ask your dealer. 


MONTAGUE 


ROD AND REEL COMPANY 
W orld’s Largest Manufacturers of Split-bamboo Rods 
Drawer A-K Montague City, Mass. 
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Up she goes... 
and up she STAYS 


By «a mountain stream, at the edge of the sea, 
or wherever you will, your Hodgson Camp House 
will spring up like magic. Once up, it will with- 
stand years of wind and weather . . . this sturdy, 
snug retreat to which you'll return again and again. 

Hodgson Camp Houses are so quickly erected 
because they’re shipped in sections, windows in 
place and doors ready hung. (An hour or two is 
all you need to bolt one together.) They're so 
strong and durable because they’re made of tough, 
seasoned red cedar, and accurately built. 

You have your choice of one, two, three or 
more rooms, with or without an outside porch. 
Prices are moderate—$150 to $500. Come and 
see these practical, attractive camp houses, Or 
write for free booklet CAA-2 to: 


E. F. Hodgson Co., 730 Fifth Ave., New York 
or 1108 Commonwealth Ave., Boston, Mass. 


Hodgson Camp Houses Rear 
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“fish” appearance is not a color—not ote 
Y -transparent ma’ 


| that looks fishy, scaly and isiridescent under water. = 
structible, too. Even t the finish star stan dis grinding in the jaws 
of fish with sharp teeth. wooden lures, 


Three Proven Popular Fish-Getters 





| The three most popular f baits, formerly made only in 
| wood, are now reproduced b: saden in this remarkable n "Bah; 
flesh’? material, 1—a Pike- Minnow, the Vamp- “ad 
2—the Erratic Aotion Floater, Diver, the ** ve 
inder-water inner, ort ~ 
Heddon’s complete new Catalog and ready soon, Send 
you want a copy—free. 
_Jemes Heddon’s Sons ie 















Light, easy to handle, no leaks or repairs; check as baggage, 
carry by hand, and on auto, safe for family, all sizes; non-sinkable, stronger 
8S. and Foreign Governments. Awarded First Prize at 
Chicago and St. Louis World's Fairs. Fitted for outboard motor. Catalogue. 
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SHOW 
* 
FEB. 4 to 11 bots 


Open Sunday, Feb. 5 
2 P.M. to 10:30 P.M. 


Mechanics Building, Boston 


A panorama of marvel- 

ous outdoor exhibits in- 

cluding live game ani- 

mals, fish, waterfowl, 

birds and hundreds of 

other educational dis- 
plays 


ea mamma 
THE MOST 


COMPLETE SPORT PROGRAM 
EVER STAGED 


Fishing tackle, arms, camps, camping 
outfits, motor boats and sporting equip- 
ment in true outdoor setting. 


‘gf Sportsmen of New England \ 


are invited to participate in 


the amateur photograph and 
mounted fish and game sec- 
tions. Every sportsman has a 
favorite picture or mounted 
specimen that he considers a 
winner. These two depart- 
ments open to all—no entry 
fee. Valuable prizes for the 


winners. 














\ Send for entry blank 7 


Personal Direction Cuester I. CAMPBELL 
Executive Offices 


329 Park Square Bldg., Boston 


Plan to attend this great show 


You can renew your subscription to 
Field & Stream at the Show. 
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fact perhaps not generally known is that 
any tough-scaled fish may easily be made 
to part with his armor by plunging the 
subject quickly into scalding water—which 
is on the same principle as plucking a 
chicken. 

In lake fishing, don’t drag your fish on 
a string all day, allowing them to die 
slowly. If your boat hasn't a fish well 
(the ideal rig), kill the fish at once by a 
smart blow on the head and pack in damp 
leaves or grass. Put them in a basket un- 


| der a seat where the air can strike them, 


but the sun cannot. 


THE CROAKER 
(Micropogon undulatus) 

Head and also depth of fish, about Vz length 
of body. First dorsal fin has 10 spinous rays; 
second dorsal fin, 1 spinous ray and 28 or 29 
soft rays. Anal fin is small and has 2 spinous 


| rays and 8 soft rays. Back rather distinctly ele- 


vated. Snout projects beyond mouth in adult. 


| Angle of mouth extends slightly beyond forward 
| edge of eye. Teeth, while small, are larger in 


upper jaw. Pectoral fins long, extending beyond 
the tips of the ventral fins. 


HIS fish, which is also known as 

hardhead and crocus, is one of the 
most popular salt-water food fishes along 
the Atlantic Seaboard. While its range 
actually extends from Massachusetts to 
Texas, it is most abundant between New 
Jersey and North Carolina. It is seldom 
found north of the former state. 

The croaker is most easily recognized 
by its oddly shaped mouth, best shown in 
the accompanying picture, and by the 
short barbels on each side of the chin. 
There is usually also a dark spot at the 


| base of the pectoral fins. 


The color of the fish is a distinctly 
iridescent greenish silver above and silver 
white on the belly. Extending from the 
top of the back to the lateral line and from 
the head to the base of the second dorsal 


| fin is a series of spots arranged in the 
| form of oblique bars or stripes. As a mat- 


ter of fact, they extend well into both the 
first and second dorsal fins and are re- 
sponsible for the second part of the fish’s 
scientific name, undulatus—which refers to 


| the undulating or wavy character of these 


markings. Incidentally, these become less 
distinct in older fish. The anal and pectoral 
fins are of a yellowish or orange color. 
The young croaker is very much paler 
in color than its parents. 
The fish’s common name :is derived, of 
course, from the peculiar croaking sound 


| made by both sexes and which may often 





See Announcement Regarding 
our Narrowest Escape Story 
Contest on Page 55 











be heard for surprisingly long distances. 
It emanates from the specially adapted air 
bladder which is operated by two rather 
powerful muscles and can be produced 
while the fish is either in or out of the 
water. In the case of some members of the 
croaker family, such as the spot or Lafay- 
ette, the croaking noise is made by the 
males only. 

The principal food of the croaker con- 
sists of the smaller crustaceans, mollusks, 
annelid worms, tiny sea squirts, brittle or 
serpent stars and, to a lesser extent, fish. 
That is to say, it feeds almost entirely on 
the lowest forms of life. 

While not a great deal has been learned 
regarding the spawning period of the 
croaker, it is known to be a rather ex- 
tensive one, especially in the more souther- 
ly portions of its habitat. Along the Vir- 
ginia coast, for example, the hardhead is 
said to spawn from August to September ; 
off North Carolina, from September to 


April, and in Texas waters, from October 
to February. It is assumed that the spawn- 
ing is done well offshore, in deep water 
rather than in bays. , 

The majority of croakers range from 
three-quarters of a pound to a pound and 
a half in weight. Three- or even fouyr- 
pound specimens are occasionally reported, 
Fish of this weight usually measure about 
twenty inches in length. 

While the croaker was first described in 
1766 by the great Swedish naturalist, 
Linnaeus, it was not recognized as a fish 
worthy of the attention of anglers until 
about twenty-five years ago. It is now con- 
ceded to be a decidedly game little fish, 


_ principally because of its determined and 


stubborn fighting tactics. 

The croaker is becoming increasingly 
popular among surf fishermen, most of 
whom find it advisable to use the lightest 
of surf-casting rigs in order to derive the 
greatest amount of sport from this fish- 
ing. Rods capable of handling a two-ounce 
sinker on a nine-thread line are just about 
right. The longest casters are usually the 
ones who take the largest fish. This is 
because the big fellows, at least, are rarely 
inshore feeders, and therefore spend most 
of their time in the deeper waters. 

Various baits are used, depending on 
locality and seasonal conditions. Among 


Photo U. S. Bureau of Fisherves 
The croaker’s name is derived from the 
croaking sound made by the fish 


the more popular are shedder crabs, 
shrimp, squid and clams. 

The croaker is, of course, almost en- 
tirely a bottom feeder and he covers the 
bottom most thoroughly while feeding. For 
this reason it is not necessary—in fact, in- 
advisable—to use a large bait. 

The majority of croaker fishing is neces- 
sarily done from boats. For such angling, 
a light two-piece bay rod, weighing from 
8 to 10 ounces over-all, is best. The boats 
are usually anchored over and around 
grassy flats. 

An O’Shaughnessy hook, from 1/0 to 
5/0 in size—depending on circumstances— 
is best. A short leader, about a foot in 
length, is also desirable. 

In the middle portion of their principal 
range, that is, around Chesapeake Bay, 
croakers generally put in their appearance 
in March or April and good fishing is to 
be enjoyed throughout the summer, espe- 
cially in the shallower waters. By October, 
these fish have practically disappeared 
from the inshore waters, as they then 
migrate to deeper waters in order to 
spawn. 


THE BLUE PIKE 


my answer to one of the letters 
published in this Department several 
months ago, I made the statement that 
the blue pike was nothing more or less 
than the young of the wall-eyed pike or 
pike-perch. It has always been so regarded 
by such noted ichthyologists as Doctors 
David Starr Jordan and Barton Warren 
Evermann and was so treated in the re- 
ports of the U. S. Bureau of Fisheries. 
Dr. E. L. Wickliff, Chief of the Bureau 
of Scientific Research of the State of 
Ohio Department of Agriculture, called 
my hand. He stated that the blue pike is 
a separate species and was so described 
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several years ago by Dr. Carl L. Hubbs, 
Director of the Fisheries Research Insti- 
tute of the University of Michigan. 

In a letter which I received from Dr. 
Hubbs, he has this to say: 

“Until 1926 the blue pike was generally 
regarded by ichthyologists as not different 
from the ordinary yellow pike or wall- 
eye. The fishermen, however, always in- 
sisted it was a distinct kind. On studying 
many specimens, I agreed with the fisher- 
men, and called the blue pike a ‘new 
species’, Stizostedion glaucum. This con- 
clusion is now generally accepted on all 


sides. rae: : 
“What the ‘blue pike’ of Lake Ontario 

and other waters outside Lake Erie may 

be has not been definitely determined.’ 


CANNED WORMS 


NGLEWORM farming is apparently 

developing into quite an industry. 
We have learned recently of a man in 
California who is shipping nice, big, fat, 
live red-worms all over the country and 
guarantees safe delivery. They’re about 
the juciest-looking worms we have ever 
seen. 

I have had a can of them standing on my 
desk now for a couple of months. The 
label on the can says that a little moisture 
should be added at the end of thirty days. 
I haven’t even done that and yet the worms 
seem to be as healthy and happy as the day 
they arrived. 

This enterprising Californian should be 
doing a big business. 


LETTERS AND ANSWERS 


A FLATTERING TRIBUTE 


Fisninc Eprtor: ; 

Some time ago I had a singular experience 
while fishing, which is almost good enough to 
come under the category of a fisherman’s lie. 
It forever dispelled any lingering doubt in my 
mind as to whether a dry fly commends itself 
to the ichthyic gastronomic sense or whether it 
is merely taken in a spirit of pure devilment. 
Perhaps it is an old story to you, but I will 
pass it along, nevertheless. 

I was whiling away a lazy summer’s afternoon 
with a rod on the banks of a small pond in the 
South. The haunts of trout were far away, but 
there were perch and bluegills and now and then 
a small bass, and I was having satisfactory 
enough luck, as, of course, anyone may who 
goes after panfish with either surface or mid- 
water flies. A dry Black Gnat, tied on a No. 14 
hook, one of those cocked-wing affairs that in 
the smaller sizes look more like a fly than a 
fly itself, had been tried and not found wanting. 
One more shot before calling it a day; it is 
always the last one on which things happen. 

I had made a number of false casts to extend 
the line, then executed the last forward one and 
stopped the rod tip so that the fly might descend 
gently to the surface, when to my intense aston- 
ishment the fly, which was at the forward end 
of its travel, instead of dropping began to 
ascend. When I had recovered from the shock 
of this apparition sufficiently to grasp the situa- 
tion, I saw that one of those huge dragon-flies, 
a_ winged beast which preys on flying insects 
with movements so swift the eye cannot follow, 
had pounced on my lure in mid-air and was at- 
tempting to bear it away. The “snake-doctor,” 
as he is known in the vernacular of the locality, 
raised the fly and leader a full ten feet above 
the water, and then, either feeling the weight 
of the line or sensing the character of the de- 
ceit, let go. There was plenty of time to have 
struck, had he been a Psh. as he held it the 
customary length of time before rejecting. 

once saw an angler take a snake on a fly, 
and we all know that bats and birds have been 
caught in this manner times without number, 
but when one of the Argus-eyed insects is de- 
ceived by the feathered counterfeit of a member 
of his own tribe, we must be willing to believe 
that a well-tied fly looks like amaiiien to eat. 
A plug-chasing bass may be kidding both him- 
self and you a bit, but when a trout rises to 
floating feathers, he is earnestly trying to fill 
his stomach. 
. With all due respect to the fly-tyers, the above 
incident was the most flattering tribute I have 
ever regeived to my efforts at ‘‘fishing fine and 


far o' 
W. A. Hicks. 


Comment: Thank you a lot for your very in- 
ferestin experience described in your recent 
etter. I don’t think that I ever heard of one 
just like it and I agree with you perfectly that 


it was indeed a flattering tribute to your efforts 
zt “fishing fine and far off.” 


| 


As you say, it is a common experience to have | 


birds carry off one’s flies and I have had this 


happen lots of times. Last season I was fast to | 


a couple of swallows and a king bird. The latter 
was the first one of its species | happen to know 
of which took a fly in this manner, although there 
is probably no good reason why they shouldn't 
occasionally do it. There is hardly a season that 
goes by, however,.that I do not have a few 
swallows make away with my flies. 
Fisuinc Epitor. 


ALBINO FISH 


Fisninc Epitor: 

On a recent visit to one of our state salmon 
hatcheries I came across something odd and in- 
teresting. The young of the cohoe and chum 
salmon had hatched and were about six weeks 
old but had not yet been turned out into the 
rearing ponds. While looking over the section 
containing the baby chums (or dog salmon) 
noticed one that was entirely different in_color 
from the rest. Placing it in a glass jar I saw 
that it was an albino. Its color was a bright yel- 
low and the eyes were pink, After finding this 
one albino I proceeded to hunt for more and 
had the satisfaction of finding some twenty 
more—out of about three million baby salmon. 

Calling them to the attention of the hatchery 
superintendent, he informed me that these al- 
binos were quite common among that one species 
of a, later found out bon another fish 
culturist that some years ago a number of these 
yellow fish had been piaced in a separate rearing 


pool but that, in about three months, they had | 
completely lost their brilliant color and had as- | 


sumed the color of the other young fish. 
am quite interested in this subject and 
would like to know if you have any information 
pertaining to albinism in other species of fish. 
Rate E. Waa. 


Comment: Every once in a while we hear of 
albino trout and salmon. This may be the case 
with other species, too, though I can’t recall any 
instances of that kind, with the exception, re- 
cently, of what was apparently an albino great 
northern pike. Albinos seem to occur especially 
frequently among the Pacific salmon, rather than 
the Atlantic salmon. 

I learned recently that in the hatcheries of 
Cowichan iti i 
fry were found among both the trout and salmon 
hatched there, but very few, if 
maturity. About ten years ago, approximately 
500 white fry appeared among a lot of spring 
salmon eggs. These were kept by themselves in 
a tank and grew to about 18 inches in length. 
I believe these- were typical albinos having the 
characteristic pink eyes. 

It was generally supposed that albinos were 
unable to propagate, but in this particular in- 
stance these fish spawned twice and the young 
fish were albinos also. There was no evidence 
whatever of a throw-back. Some of these young, 
I am told, are still in existence, Several authori- 
ties believe it was because of the fact that these 
fish were land-locked that they perpetuated their 
characteristics. 

Several instances of albino trout have been 
reported in Nature Magazine. A Mr. C. F. 
Grovemann of Elgin, Illinois, reported that in 
an interstate park at St. Croix, Wisconsin, hun- 
dreds of white trout were being raised at the 
state trout hatcheries and that one of the many 
outdoor tanks contained albinos exclusively. 
Many more of these albinos of different ages 
were in various tanks elsewhere. 

Occasional instances of white trout have been 
reported, but turned out not to be albinos. Such 
a case happened in England not long ago. These 
fish looked pure white in the water, but when 
taken out and examined very closely were really 
very pale prez, Fustiermers, they did not have 
the typical albino characteristics, such as the 
pink eyes. This was merely due to environmental 
conditions, 

Fisuinc Eprtor. 


BROWN TROUT AND LOCH LEVEN 


Fisninc Eprtor: 
What is the difference between a Loch Leven 
and a brown trout? 
Grorce L. Barnett. 


Comment: As far as appearance is concerned, 
the principal difference between the Loch Leven 
and the brown trout is that the former has fewer 
of the red spots characteristic of the brown trout 
and it also has a more or less decided hump on 
the back, just behind the head. In many in- 
stances, however, it is impossible to distinguish 
between the two species, especially where they 
have been interbreeding. 

The story is that, many years ago, brown trout 
were introduced from some of their native waters 
in Europe into Loch Leven, Scotland. Here they 
took on different characteristics because of their 
changed environment and as a result became 
known as Loch Leven trout. These trout, in 
turn, were re-introduced into various parts of 
the world and have always been known by this 
name. It is probable, therefore, that the Loch 
Leven was originally the brown trout. In any 
event, they are very closely related. 

Fisainc Epitor. 


(END OF FISH AND FISHING) 


Lake, British Columbia, some white | 


any, lived to | 
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No. 3600 MEY 9$4.40 


This Famous 3 Pc. Reel 
With New “Duo-Pawl” 


The Commander—one of Bronson’s 
famous “Gold Seal” level winding, 
3-piece, take-down reels—is now 
equipped with the new Bronson 
“Duo-Pawl” that doubles the life 
and service of the reel! 

This silent, smooth running, easy 
casting, long life reel is heavily 
chromium plated and jeweled. Just 
ask your dealer to show you the 
new “Commander!” 

Write for new colored Catalogue! It’s FREE! 


BRONSON REEL COMPANY 
132 State St. Bronson, Mich. 
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Learnto MO 
Birds and 2 


Be a taxidermist. Learn to mount BIRDS, ANI- 
MALS, GAME HEADS, FISH. Wonderful fascin- 
ating new art. All secrets revealed. Easily, quickly 
learned by men, women and boys. Decorate home 
and ith nature’s finest art. SPORTSMEN save 
jes. BIG PROFITS for spere time. Sell 
your t d mount for others. Have 
a business of your own. Big demand, high prices. 

from old reliab years’ experience. 


Learn le , 
' Beautiful illustrated book 
“How to Learn to Mount 
@ Game,” with dozens of pho- 


tos 

FREE— if 1 seats coer ‘AG Write Noe Tee 
dermy is a NECESSITY for men and nature 
lovers—INVESTIGATE. Get this wonderful FREE 
BOOK NOW —no obligations. Send Coupon Today! 
Sects tte G 
Omaha » Neb. a» 
Bend me free illustrated book‘ ‘How 

earn, this Fascinating a ae 
quickly by mail. No obligation. 
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FLY TYING, ROD and 
LURE MAKING 


Quality Materials and Supplies 

Tackle Tools, Instruction Books, etc. 
Send for free Angler’s Guide and see how yeu can have 
fishing fun the year round. Very interesting. Valuable infor- 
mation. None other just like it. A full line of tackle mak- 
ing supplies and fishing tackle. Write today for your copy to 


B. Willmarth Co., 90 Clinton Ave., Roosevelt, N. Y. 
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GOOSEBERRY BOB 
(Continued from page 7) 


Bob stopped him before he could reach 
cover and met with the surprise of his 
young life. The big feline turned on him, 
and hair and blood flew. He was being 
badly worsted when a timely bullet shat- 
tered the wiry tom’s spine and permitted 
Bob to polish off his enemy. After that 
his discrimination was of the finest. He 
was a very devil among house cats, but 
had a wholesome respect for the wild 
variety—he would tree them, but much 
preferred to have the rifle or gun do the 
heavy work. 

Bob was not only a hunter but a fisher- 
man. In fact, the pursuit of fish became a 
hobby with him. In fall and winter the 
stream which flowed close to our old home 
was thronged with salmon and steelheads, 
and it was the practice of natives to spear 
quantities, which they smoked or salted. 
Although now frowned upon, it was ex- 
citing sport to intercept those big fish, 
fresh from the sea, as they darted over 
riffles, and the pointer quickly took a hand 
in the game. 

At first Bob merely chased. But soon he 
acquired the knack of grabbing fish as 
they rushed by, and a bit of encourage- 
ment led him to bring them ashore. Fin- 
ally he took to fishing on his own accord, 
and many a big one he carried home and 
deposited on the back porch, receiving a 
special hand-out in return. In fact, he 
overdid the thing; so these extra feeds 
were stopped. Immediately he started to 
peddle his fish to our nearest neighbor, 
and so long as he received a fair return 
no more fish came to our door. 

If the big pointer had one besetting sin, 
it was gluttony. He wolfed the feed of our 
other dogs on every possible occasion. 
Ordinarily he would not steal food when 
in the house; but a roast was a tidbit he 
could not resist, and it was never safe to 
leave him alone with one on the table. 
When a buck or other animal was dressed, 
he gorged himself to the limit on the 
offal, and his appetite was enormous. Once 
he emptied a wash boiler, half full of dog 
feed. It must have swelled within, for with 
stomach distended to the bursting point he 
forced his way into the kitchen gasping for 
breath and seeking some kind of relief. 
Thinking he had been poisoned, Mother 
hastily forced salt and oil down his throat. 
And what she saw immediately afterward 
certainly surprised her. 

By the time Bob was two years old he 
was a local celebrity. Pointers had not 
been well thought of in our county, for 
most of those we saw were soft- -disposi- 
tioned, wary of briars and lacking in 
stamina. Market hunters and others who 
shot incessantly in the locality demanded 
small wiry dogs, and a strain of native 
setters was deservedly popular. These set- 
ters were tireless; they were real bird 
dogs, and the heaviest briars could not 
stop them. But none excelled Bob on quail, 
few were his superior on snipe, and there 
was a punch and distinction about his work 
which these others lacked. 


ITH one exception, I never knew 

Bob to steal a point from another 
dog. But for some reason, when competing 
with a kind of Lord Fauntleroy setter 
owned by one of our city friends, he was 
consumed with a jealous rage. If the dude 
setter pointed, either he bowled him over 
or bullied him away from his bird and 
shamelessly took the point. 

During three golden years the big fel- 
low served me faithfully and well. A bold, 
wide-ranging, tireless dog, he covered a 
world of ground and needed no orders. At 
the very outset of his schooling John had 
said: “Give him his head; leave him alone. 


You can't teach him one thing about game. 
If he has brains, he'll learn ten times more 
about quail than you will ever know.” 
And once he took to pointing, his bird 
sense developed wonderfully. As he gained 
in experience he studiously applied this to 
my advantage. No matter how wide he 
went, he always kept the gun in mind and 
figured my whereabouts among the hills 
with uncanny precision. 

A day came when the element of chance 
entered in a sinister way. A north wind, 
dry and charged with electricity, blew 
hard all morning. Under its influence 
game became wild and sought seclusion in 
impenetrable thickets. I remained home 
until noon with growing impatience. By 
that time the wind had died down, and I 
knew quail would be working out to their 
usual haunts. So off we started. 

Early in the afternoon Bob roaded to a 
big band on the Rancho Laguna. His work 
on the scattered birds was wonderful. I 
matched it with some keen shooting, and 
Bob’s retrieving was perfect—not a bird 
escaped his choke-bore nose. I might well 
have stopped shooting, for the bag was 
heavy and the remaining shells few. At 
any rate, I could have shot the rest of my 
shells then and there, for plenty of quail 
remained. But along our course was a 
strip of meadow through which a small 
creek flowed. Abundant cover and choice 
feed made it a favorite haunt of quail. The 
thought of what it offered ran insistently 
through my mind. 

No sooner did we reach this vale than 
Bob flashed into a point. Some birds fell 
at the rise, and the big band spread out 
fan-shape and scattered beautifully. 

Then, like a bolt from the blue, that 
locoed stallion of Pedro’s broke from a 
near-by willow thicket and rushed squeal- 
ing at us. I knew him well by reputation, 
a worthless brute vicious as he was well- 
bred, a stud which had contaminated the 
country with his crazy offspring—for 
sometimes blue blood, if tainted, tells in 
reverse 

Maybe the stallion’s aim was to flay the 
dog, as he had others. But when I yelled a 





ANY do not know that there 

is good Atlantic salmon 
fishing in public waters in the 
United States. “DRY FLY AND 
WET FEET,” by Bob Bacon, in 
the next issue, will tell you more 
about it. Watch for this story. 











warning to Bob, he came straight at me, 
red-eyed and hot with rage—no question 
about his deadly intent. I should have fired 
as he pivoted to let fly with deadly hoofs. 
But at the instant Bob leaped for his 
throat and turned him. The dog was flung 
aside as one brushes off a fly and fell flat 
in some briars. Like a flash the stallion 
reared and struck him with fore feet, then 
let drive with powerful hind legs. I had 
stood petrified when my own life was in 
danger, but there was no hesitancy now. 
As the brute’again turned on me I awoke. 
Two shots tore great holes in the long, 
arched neck, and he went down as if pole- 
axed. 

At the blended report Bob rose un- 
steadily to his feet and tried to come to 
me. He came a few yards, with roached 
back and legs stiff and wide apart. Then 
he collapsed. I rushed to him and kneeling 
held his head on my knee and patted him. 
He responded with a weak tap or two of 
his tail, and a queer light came in those 
amber eyes as if he tried to say, “Boss, 
I'm sorry—I did the best I could—I just 
can’t make it—stay with me, will you?” 
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Then, as the agony of dissolution over- 
came him, suddenly he grabbed my hand 
with a vise-like grip. But he did not bite; 
he merely held it. The feel of my hand and 
the sound of my voice may have been 
solace, but there was nothing else I could 
do to stay his pain or his going. In a few 
minutes, with a kind of sigh, his spirit 
passed to wherever it is the spirit of a 
faithful dog goes. 


WHO’S THE BEST CASTER? 
(Continued from page 9) 


barrassed and said, “Oh, well, somebody’ll 
beat that score.” 

Then a lot of fine fly casters from all 
over the country tried it—all the forenoon, 
in fact. The wind had to come up and was 
blowing stronger. A man from Chicago 
named Ed Sutter—Mr. Ward said he was 
Secretary of the National Association of 
Scientific Angling Clubs—had the best 
luck among the next dozen casters. He 
started out kind of quick and careless, and 
his first cast landed three feet outside the 
ring. After that, Sutter got real good and 
went through the next nine rings, missing 
only two, with a total score of five points 
off, or 95 per cent. 

A little while later Walter Allen of 
Buffalo came up. He was very careful 
about his casting. It seemed to pay, too, 
because he tied Clarkson’s score with %6 
per cent accuracy. Allen looked like a 
grand fisherman, and I guess he is, too, 
from what they told me about him. 

When everybody else had cast, a chap 
by the name of Frank Steel from Chicago 
came up. Somebody said he had won this 
Dry Fly Event at the National Tourna- 
ment at Cleveland three years ago, but 
hadn’t won it since. Steel began to put 
his fly down inside the rings until he had 
six “perfects.” By this time the wind was 
pretty heavy, and on the next cast his fly 
blew in about an inch or two—and landed 
a perfect. The spectators and casters all 
cheered and laughed, and Steel laughed 
too. After that—maybe to show his appre- 
ciation of how nice the wind had blown 
his fly in the ring—he put the other three 
casts right into the center of the last three 
rings, and Mr. Ward announced that a 
perfect score in the Dry Fly had been 
cast for the first time in a national or 
state tournament—breaking the world’s 
record. 

Everybody cheered. Somebody asked 
Steel if he caught trout with a dry fly, and 
Steel said he caught all he could. Then all 
the casters went into the log cabin. 

After the dry-fly men got through, 
somebody said “Let’s eat.” That sounded 
good to me; so I went along with the rest. 
After lunch, a big target that looked like 
a spider-web was hauled out from where 
it was anchored near the pier. It had a 
“pan,” painted red, in the center—that 
was the target. Then there were three 
iron rings, each a foot farther out from the 
center. Mr. Ward announced through the 
megaphone that the next event would be 
3%-Ounce Accuracy Bait Casting. I ex- 
amined one of the 3%-ounce weights. It 
looks and casts just about like the small 
metal lures we fishermen use so much in 
bait-casting for bass. It casts very much 
like a minnow or a small spoon and min- 
now rig. This is a real fisherman’s event. 

The wind was whipping the branches 
of the trees as the first man started to 
shoot at the spider target. It seemed to 
bother most of the casters. 

In these accuracy bait events each caster 
takes one shot in turn at each distance, 
the target being moved out with ropes. 
These fine bait casters put out a weight 
with just a simple little wrist motion— 
like a hinge. They each cast ten times at 
distances from sixty to eighty feet. 
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Tony Accetta of Cleveland, who had 
won the 34-Ounce Distance Bait Event at 
the ball park, just mowed down the op- 

sition and won with a run of four per- 
fect shots on the last four targets. Tony 
had a score of 96 per cent. That is nice, 
accurate bait casting and will pull bass 
out from under any lily-pad. Tony told 
me he had put a fly or a bait alongside 
most of the lily-pads and in nearly all the 
good trout holes in his home state of Ohio. 
He is sure one sweet caster. 

The only man to come close to Tony in 
this event was a youngster from Buffalo 
named Leonard Allen. He missed six rings 
one foot each for a score of 94 per cent 
and took second place. A whole crowd of 
fine bait casters tied for third in this %- 
Ounce Bait Event—Mr. Ward of Pitts- 
burgh was one; Eddie Braddon of Cleve- 
land was another. George Cook of Wash- 
ington, D. C., and Otto Peters of Buffalo 
were the other two. All of them scored 
91 per cent—nine points off—so they were 
a long way back of Tony Accetta with his 
96 per cent score. 

While I’m talking about Tony Accetta, 
I might as well tell you about the Wet 
Fly Event that happened the next morn- 
ing. The wind was blowing again when 
the judges called for this event, and Tony 
was drawn to cast first. He stepped up 





HERE is the trout fisher- 

man who hasn’t heard of 
Ed Hewitt? In the March issue 
we will publish an article entitled 
“MIDGE AND NYMPH FLY- 
FISHING,” by Mr. Hewitt. It is 
worth while reading, and will help 
you fill your creel with trout. 











to the edge of the platform and plunked 
his heavy, level wet-fly line down ten 
times—twice at each of the five rings 
strung out five feet apart, thirty-five to 
fifty-five feet away. 

Tony missed two rings by one foot each, 
giving him a score of 98 per cent. This 
Wet Fly doesn’t look to me like a fisher- 
man’s event at all. You would scare every 
fish out of the lake or river if you cast 
your line down on the water as hard as 
these birds do. Anyway, 98 per cent is 
good accuracy. 

After Tony, all the best wet-fly cast- 
ers took ten shots at that string of five 
rings. George Cook tied the Italian boy, 
and so did Lou Hurst—a tall, tanned man 
from Orlando, Florida. As nobody else got 
the fly in the rings for as good a score, 
these three men cast the event over again 
to see who would be the best on the second 
lap. They might have saved their time. 
Tony walked away from the others on the 
“cast off,” as they call it, by coming back 
with a 99 per cent score in the wind—and 
that’s casting a fly where and when you 
want it. The Orlando man, Lou Hurst, 
came in second, and the Washington man, 
George Cook, third. 

To show that women and boys aren't 
overlooked in this casting competition, 
there was a women’s contest and a boys’ 
contest. Mrs. Lou Hurst of Orlando, who 
practices most of the year on large-mouth 
bass in Florida waters, took first place 
among the women, and Mrs. Mewes, who 
comes from Milwaukee and fishes the 
Wisconsin lakes thoroughly and often, 
was the runner-up. Of the boys, fif- 
teen-year-old Sibby Liotta of Cleveland 
ran away with the field. This is the same 
boy who followed his father into third 
place in the men’s 54-Ounce Distance Bait 
Competition at Forbes Field. 

The last afternoon the favorite fisher- 
mens game of the tournament, and one 


of the two most popular and useful fish- 
ing games of all (the other is the Dry 
Fly), brought out flocks and flocks of 
casters. Split-bamboo rods, steel rods, all 
kinds of rods and all kinds of reels, from 
the most expensive to the cheapest, were 
found in casters’ hands in the big entry 
in this event. Out of the grand and glori- 
ous free-for-all competition in this “Fish- 
erman’s Plug Event,” as the casters call 
it, Charlie Edwards, the President of the 
Casting Association, came through to win 
with a 95 per cent score. Charlie is a 
friendly sort of fisherman and a good 
caster. He came out ahead in the 4-Ounce 





Accuracy Event the year before. Walter | 


Allen of Buffalo was the second best plug 
caster in America in 1932, according to 
this test; and Karl Kinnear, who is from 
Geneva, Ohio, was the third best. All 
three of these men do a lot of bait-casting 
for bass and wall-eyed pike and pickerel, 


and it shows in their casting. Believe me, | 


a little tournament casting sure shows in 
your fishing, too, buddy! 

When the judges had figured up all the 
scores these fishing-tournament casters 
had made in the eight different events, Mr. 


Ward announced through the megaphone | 


that Otto Peters from Buffalo had proved | 
himself the best distance fly man in the | 


country. Frank Steel, the Chicago man 
who made the perfect score in the Dry Fly, 
had won the All-Round Accuracy Fly 
Championship. Leonard Allen, the young- 
ster from Cleveland, who took second in 
the %-Ounce Accuracy Bait Event, was 
the best all-round accuracy bait caster. 
The best all-round caster of all, though, 
was the little Italian boy, Tony Accetta 
of Cleveland. He was the best average- 
distance bait caster, and then went on to 
win the Grand All-Round Championship 
of All Events. 

Any fisherman can learn a lot about 
casting at one of these tournaments. I saw 
plenty to convince any fisherman that he 
should belong to a casting club if there is 
one in his town. If not, why not organize 
one yourself? Lots of the boys are doing 
it now. I found out that if you'll just write 
to Ed Sutter, the National Secretary of 
the N. A. S. A. C., at 1853 W. Madison 
Street, Chicago, you can get all the in- 
formation you want to start a casting club 
in your own home town. After what I 
saw and learned at the National, I can 
tell you that you ought to get busy and 
write Ed Sutter at once. 

Well, so long, fishermen. I’ll see you at 
the next National. 


THE QUEEN OF SPORT 
(Continued from page 23) 


vainly attempted to glue my face to the 
black envelope of the reflecting camera 
was a vast expanse of water bobbing up 
and down. By the time I located the spot 
where the marlin had been, he was some- 
where else. I gave up in despair, deciding 
that Mr. Marlin was camera-shy. 

Mrs. Hillman never for an instant re- 
laxed her hold on the rod and reel. 
Through all the excitement she reeled 
desperately, attempting to recover line. 

“Whirr-rr-r!” shrieked the reel again. 

“Too bad! He’s gone,” said Johnny. 
“Can’t possibly. get him out from under 
that kelp. They are smart fellers, those 
marlin. Tangle your line up and break it. 
With regulation tackle you might have a 
chance.” 

“I got two on light tackle yesterday, and 
I’m going to get this one. Swing the boat 
the other way!” 

The determined anglerette took her rod 
out of the socket attached to the seat of 
her swivel chair and began dexterously 
seesawing her line back and forth. Finally 
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THE ONLY 

TOP WATER 
WIGGLER 
MADE / 


Length 3% in. 
Weight % oz. 






MWIGGLES 
AND WOBBLES- 
ALL ON THE 
SURFACE 

e 


the only lure made today that 
and Swims, 
. all on the 


Here it is... 
stands upright in the water .. . 
Darts, Wriggles and Wobbles . . 
surface! It’s the first really new idea and rev- 


olutionary principle in casting lures . .. in a 
decade! There’s nothing else like it . . . nothing 
to compare . . . with the crazy antics of this 
sensationally mew Creek Chub True-to-Nature 
lure . . . that tempts, tantalizes and teases all 
game fish . . . big and small . . . to strike it 
hard to kill it! All on the surface . .. where you 
can see, hear and feel each strike! . 


Get one at your dealer’s or direct! 
Write for new FREE colored Catalog! 
CREEK CHUB BAIT CO. 

132 Randolph St. Garrett, Ind. 


Manufactured in Canada by Allcock, 
Laight & Westwood, Toronto, Ont. 





LL i a: 


NEW WICKLESS 
LANTERN 


NEEDED BY EVERY 
SPORTSMAN 
300 CANDLE POWER of brilliant, 
white light turns night into day. An 
ideal light for every hunter. fisher- 
man or camper. Handy, portable. 
absolutely safe. Large Reflector 
Type Canopy, FULL CHROMIUM 
PLATE makes it proof against rust 
or tarnish. Instant lighting simple 
easy to operate. Burns 96 per cent 
air and only 4 per cent fuel. The 














perfect outdoor light. Buy direct 
from factory and save one half. 
FREE TRIAL--Write today for full 
details—30 days free triul offer, and 
how to get one FREE 

THE AKRON LAMP & 

MFG. CO. 
424 Lamp Blidg., Akron, Ohio 
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she climbed out of the narrow cockpit and 
swung herself up on to the hood that cov- 
ered the engine. From this slippery van- 
tage point she maneuvered her fish out of 
the kelp. The Silver King rolled and 
pitched in a rising sea. It takes a good 
stomach as well as nerve for big-game 
fishing. I wasn't sure that I felt so good. 
3ut that golden-haired little society wom- 
an with peach complexion and lily-white 
hands was conscious of nothing but get- 
ting her fish. The leader was coming into 
sight. There was the marlin, over on his 
side, the silver of his belly showing. 

“I’ve got him! Get hold of the leader, 
Johnny!” Mrs. Hillman shouted. 

Just as Johnny’s hand almost touched 
the fifteen-foot wire leader that is at- 
tached to the end of the line, the marlin 
galvanized into action and shot down un- 
der the boat. 

“Look out! He'll wrap your line around 
the propeller,” yelled Johnny. 

My heart almost stopped. It would be 
tragedy to lose a fish after such a gallant 
battle. 

Deftly Mrs. Hillman dipped her rod 
overboard and almost into the sea, then 
brought her line carefully around the stern 
of the boat. The fish made another and last 
rush for freedom. Again the gruelling task 
of reeling in. Johnny picked up the gaff 
as the leader came within reach for the 
second time. The marlin, in all his gorge- 
ous beauty of luminous purple and banded 
orchid, was swimming close to the boat 
under the rippling jade-green water. The 
poised gaff found its mark, and Johnny 
held the thrashing leviathan fast. Mrs. 
Hillman sought to catch hold of the sway- 
ing, menacing sword. It took the efforts 
and combined strength of the three of us 
to throw a rope around the conquered but 
still fighting marlin and hoist him aboard. 

Johnny ran up the triumphant marlin 
flag. With siren wide open we raced back 
to weigh in the catch. The game little 
sportswoman had again got her fish. 


UP THEY COME THROUGH 
THE ICE 


(Continued from page 33) 


roof of the mouth, there is terrific strain 
on the hook itself. 

“Early this morning I baited this hole 
with plenty of cut bait—big chunks of 
sucker, too big for shad to eat. Now to 
bait the hooks.” 

A small shad, one of those caught a 
short time previously at the shad house, 
is sacrificed. The Old Timer decapitates 
it just back of the pectoral fins. When he 
has completed the operation, he has the 
head of a shad behind which trail three 
or four alluring strips of belly skin per- 
haps an inch long. This he hooks from 
the back of the head forward and upward 
so that not even the tip of the hook pro- 
trudes from the top of the shad head. 
This bait is intended for the Novice. For 
himself the Old Timer cuts a substantial 
strip from the side of a large sucker, 
leaving on his bait three or four trailing 
strips of belly skin. 

The hole uncovered, the Novice is di- 
rected to let his hook down to within two 
inches of the sandy bottom and there to 
bob with it. Holding the reel in his right 
hand, the Novice practices, under the Old 
Timer’s tutelage, until he finally catches 
the knack of keeping the shad head waving 
up and down without flopping the line 
about. 

“Just do what I tell you if a trout 
comes in, and you'll make out all right,” 
warns the Old Timer. “Now I'll try at- 
tracting a trout from the channel.” 

With expert hand the Old Timer bobs 
his sucker bait about, now high, now low. 
As the eyes get accustomed to the dark- 
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ness it is possible to see what goes on in 
the water below. The sandy bottom is 
an excellent reflector of the light which 
comes through the ice and snow above, 
and the water is clear as crystal. 

The Novice bobs, and bobs, and bobs. 























Bobbing in shallow water for lake trout 


There is a ventilator in the roof of the 
trout house, but apparently it isn’t work- 
ing. It is hot in the close quarters. Off 
comes an outer jacket, then a sweater. Still 
the Novice steams, although his feet are 
cool, despite heavy footgear. 

“It can’t be helped,” says the Old Timer, 
turning down the stove a bit. “Can’t have 
the door open and catch trout. You could 
dance here if you felt like it and there 
was room, or whistle and sing and yell 
if so disposed, and that wouldn’t bother 
the trout a bit. But light and movement 
do bother them. Can’t even smoke when 
a trout’s about. He'll see the red glow 
and dart away. However, wait until you 
just see a trout. Then you'll forget your 
discomfort. Look! There’s one!” 

Something shaped like a submarine 
eases from the shadows beneath, into the 
bright patch above the cut bait. Gently 
the Old Timer draws up his attracting 
line. Apparently the trout takes no notice 
until the bait is nearly out of the water. 
Then it dashes for it, but the Old Timer 
has pulled it clear. 

“Why did you do that?” protests the 
Novice. “That trout was going to grab it.” 

“Maybe,” answers the Old Timer. “But 
I didn’t come here to catch a trout today. 
You're the one to fish. Just keep on bob- 
bing gently, as you are doing.” 

The Novice bobs, and the Old Timer 
continues : “The law allows a fisherman to 
take four trout in one day. I’ve often 
caught the limit, and often I’ve caught 
nothing. It's a waiting game. Even when 
you succeed in attracting a trout, he may 
not strike. And if he does strike, the 
chances are against your catching him.” 

The trout below had retreated into the 
shadows. 

“Ten pounds, if an ounce!’’ swears the 
Novice. 

“Perhaps four pounds,” says the Old 
Timer. “Seldom catch ’em over six pounds 
here.” 

Out comes the trout with a rush, pounces 
upon a piece of cut bait from the bottom, 
rejects it contemptuously. The cut bait 
apparently angers the fish. It lashes out 
with its tail, hits the bobbing shad head 
and knocks it high. 

“He—he hit at it!” 

“Not yet,” says the Old Timer, 
will. Just keep on bobbing gently.” 


exclaims the Novice. 
“but he 


The trout butts the shad head with its 
nose, pushing it several inches out of 
position. Again it flails the head with its 
mighty tail. Then it darts off into the 
shadows. At once it is back, mouth open, 
making for the shad head. 

“Look out!” warns the Old Timer, 

“He’s going to bite. Wait until you see 
the bait disappear in his mouth. Then 
strike, but not too hard.” 

The trout’s mouth engulfs the shad head, 
The Novi ice gives his reel a mighty jerk, 

3eginner’s luck is with him. The line 
holds, the hook fails to break under the 
sudden strain, the fish is well and soundly 
hooked in the roof of the mouth. 
“Now,” says the Old Timer, “bring him 
in, if you can!” 

This, to the Novice, is not so easy. The 
trout is struggling hard for liberty. The 
line, as the Novice hauls it in hand over 
hand, cuts deeply into soft fingers. 

The trout is up to the hole at last. A 
final heave, and the big fish is flopping 
on the floor of the bob house. The Old 
Timer drops the wooden cover over the 
hole, and none too soon, for the trout, 
freed from the hook by its own efforts, 
is almost into the water again. The win- 
dow shutter is opened, and in the resulting 
light the trout is secured. The Old Timer 
taps it on the back of the head with a 
handy wrench, and its. struggles are over. 

“Four pounds and a half,” says the Old 
Timer, busy with scales. “Not so bad. 
Let's get another. 

Rebaiting, the Novice eagerly returns 
to the fray, but despite the artful attracting 
of the Old Timer no more trout appear. 

“So let’s have lunch,” invites the Old 
Timer. 

After lunch there is more fruitless fish- 
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How to slice a sucker for trout bait. Slice 
of sucker, ready to be used. Head of small 


shad on hook. Slice of sucker attached to 
trout hook 


ing. Bobbing for trout is a game of pa- 
tience and one that is not always well 
rewarded. About four in the afternoon the 
Old Timer announces that the senators 
are about due. 

“Senators ?” 

“Big shad. They'll be in here shortly. 
Their antics are worth watching, and 
maybe we can catch a few. Take up your 
trout line, but keep it handy.” 

Slinking shadows steal above the cut 
bait—two of them, three, seven, ten or a 
dozen. First there is nothing below, then 
a small school of shad, busy with the cut 
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bait. Big fellows for shad—from a pound 
to three pounds in weight. : ; 

The Novice puts down a shad line, with 
small hook and tiny bit of soft shad cut 
bait covering it. The bait rests on the 
bottom. A shad seizes a chunk of cut bait 
in its mouth, shakes it viciously, drops 
it after a small bit has been torn off, and 
goes along to another chunk. 

Most deliberate and dignified are the 
shad: hence the Old Timer calls them 
“senators.” Unhurried, calm, discriminat- 
ing, they inspect every piece of cut bait 
except that which covers the Novice’s 

0k. 
as To the Novice the suspense is madden- 
ing. Again and again, as a shad approaches 
the bait, his hopes are aroused, only to 
be dashed when the fish glides quietly by. 

“Watch it!” warns the Old Timer. 

The Novice gives a mighty jerk as a 
shad actually takes his bait. There is a 
flash of belly as the shad is turned over, 
but the hook has been jerked clear and the 
Novice has nothing to haul in but a bait- 
less hook. 

“It’s done this way,” volunteers the Old 
Timer. 

Taking the shad rigging, he rebaits it 
and drops it gently down. Hardly does it 
come to rest on the bottom when a big 
shad is after it. The shad picks up the 
bait. The Old Timer gives a gentle pull, 
and then hauls in easily, rhythmically, 
hand over hand. In a jiffy the shad is flop- 
ping on the floor of the bob house. 

Try as he may, the Novice fails to 
catch a shad. As darkness falls the Old 
Timer baits and puts down a set line for 
cusk, which may bite during the night, 
and then calls it a day. A live perch, 
resting on the bottom, is used as bait for 
cusk, strange fish with the head of a 
catfish and the tail of an eel, esteemed 
locally as the basis of a chowder. 

“What else may be caught here?” asks 
the Novice. 

“Yellow perch,” says the Old Timer, 
“and occasionally a big pickerel. Most of 
us never bother with anything but trout. 
We really use the shad houses to fish for 
trout bait. After you’ve caught a big trout 
through the ice, you hardly care about 
bothering with any lesser fry. Tomorrow 
we ought to have better luck.” 

Probably it’s just as cold going back 
across the ice as it was when the outward 
trip was made. Probably the wind is just 
as keen. But not to the Novice. He is 
carrying one biz trout to furnish proof 
of his ability. And tomorrow, to any fish- 
erman, is always a day rich in promise. 


BETTER TROUT FISHING 
(Continued from page 17) 


and sold for junk. A few cable clamps are 
all that is necessary besides a hacksaw to 
cut the cable. Trees in the stream must 
be very securely fastened, or complaints 
will be received from those below when 
such trees go downstream in a big freshet 
and lodge against some bridge. That is the 
reason I use good, strong ™%-inch cable 
fastened to large trees at some distance 
from the bank. None were lost in a recent 
10-foot flood in the Neversink. 

One gentleman from Michigan wrote 
me that he did not have any money to 
build dams, but he did anchor a lot of 
trees in the stream and was much sur- 
prised at the improved fishing and the 
holes which developed about these an- 
chored trees. 

Three years ago I got a farmer friend 
of mine to start a fishing club which took 
in the water on his property and a mile or 
so above his farm. There is less than a 
mile of water on his place. The stream 
is not a large one, about twenty feet wide 
in the ordinary pools. The fishing on this 
farm was fairly good for a few weeks 


early each spring, but would not have 
brought $50 if he had desired to rent 
it. I went over the water with him, and 
we planned where to put dams and in- 
crease the amount of water. 

It took him two years, working at odd 
times, to get the water in fair condition, 
and even now it is not so completely done 
as it will be later. The fishing became very 
good last season, and he told me that he 
had had an offer of $800 rent a year for 
the fishing, which was twice as much as 
he ever could have got for the whole farm 
before. This shows the values which lie 
hidden in trout streams if we improve 
them properly. Many a farm would bring 
far more for its fishing than for the farm 
land and the house. In these hard times, 
why do we let money like this get away 
from us? I am sure that on my own place, 
which contains almost 5,000 acres, I can 
carry the expenses of the place and the 
taxes from the receipts from the fishing in 
a year or so 

Where streams are open to the public 
the local fishermen ought to fix up the wa- 
ter with the consent of the property own- 
ers, and where the owner desires to get the 
revenue from the fishing he will be wise 
if he improves the water himself and 
makes a fishery worth renting, In these 





AwW4* out on the western tip 
of America, Frank Dufresne, 
who writes of Alaskan fishing 
and hunting, has found two new 
fish that furnished him great 
sport. He tells of his experiences 
in the March issue. 











ways, all the water will be made produc- 
tive, and fishermen will get the most pos- 
sible sport out of it. We cannot get the 
best out of a stream without doing in- 
telligent work on it, but it is not neces- 
sary that this work be very expensive, 
and it can be spread over a number of 
years and done at odd times when there 
is little else to do. It is usually the kind 
of a job that takes only a day or at most 
a few days to finish each particular piece 
of work, so that it can be done at odd 
times without interfering with the gen- 
eral plan. 

For those who want to help a stream 
the following principles may act as a 
guide: 


Wherever possible, the area of the water | 
should be increased, unless the conditions | 
are such that this will unduly raise the | 


temperature. 

The average depth should be increased, 
but there is seldom any advantage in mak- 
ing the depth over 36 inches, because the 
insect life will not be so abundant and the 
trout do just as well at this depth. 

The washing effects of freshets should 
be prevented as far as possible. 

Shade should be provided wherever it 
can be done. 

Hiding places must be made wherever 
possible in the stream. These can be of 
any kind whatever as long as they do 
not get too warm and really enable the 
trout to hide. I know an old cook stove 
in a stream which is an excellent hiding 
place but surely not ornamental. 

Small feeders should be cleaned to 
the proper extent and the water made of 
the right depth for small trout. They must 
have all the feeding area they can get. 

Any kind of water vegetation which will 
grow in the stream should be fostered in 
every way possible. 

Pollution, particularly by sewage, 
should be prevented, as this always re- 
duces the oxygen in the water and there- 
fore lowers the temperature at which trout 
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can live in the water. They cannot stand 
as high temperatures in polluted water as 
in clean water. 

If all these things or even some of them 
are done, the insect life of the stream will 
increase and the number and size of the 
trout will be much greater. 

Of course, work on a stream cannot 
be done without tools, and the special 
equipment must vary to a considerable de- 
gree with the character and size of the 
stream that is to be worked on. The fol- 
lowing list can be used as a guide in 
selecting an outfit and varied to suit the 
conditions : 

1 team of horses, 1 log chain with hook 
at end for snaking in the logs, 2 axes, 1 
saw for cutting logs, 2 crowbars, A cant- 
hook, 2 long-handled shovels, 1 pickax, 1 
mattock, 1 hammer, 6-inch spikes for 
fastening the logs, staples for the wire net- 
ting, wire netting for the dam facing. 

It is almost always necessary to have 
either a team or a heavy single horse, be- 
cause logs of the size required to do any 
real good in a stream are too large and 
heavy to handle by man power alone. A 
good, experienced farm team with the 
driver who knows them is the best thing 
and is worth a number of men. I have 
found that the best kind of netting to 
make a good permanent job is 4-inch mesh 
3/16-inch wire galvanized and welded, 4 
feet wide. This wire is expensive, but it 
will last many years. 

I will be glad to correspond with anyone 
desiring to improve a stream and will do 
what I can to help in the way of advice, 
as I am most interested in promoting the 
cause of better fishing for everyone. 


WHO’S AFRAID 
(Continued from page 29) 


condition. He had left the meat in the 
woods, about six miles from the cabin, 
right where the moose had fallen. The 
animal had been bled and dressed, of 
course, but not skinned. I was dumfounded 
when I went with the trapper to this 
forest “butcher shop” late in January and 
found the meat untouched. The trapper 
had not thought it worth while to set a 
wolf trap near it. He was certain that the 
wolves knew it was there. There were 
wolf tracks within a quarter of a mile of 
it, and one of them had been caught in a 
snare set on a trail running along a creek 
just below. 

This practice of killing their meat in 
the fall and leaving it frozen in the woods 
till needed is quite common among the 
trappers of the Rainy Lake district. 

Because of their fear of the man-scent, 
snares are more commonly used in the 
capture of wolves than are traps. A noose 
of braided wire is set in a trail without 
bait, just set on the chance that a wolf 
hurrying along on a fresh rabbit scent 
some dark night will run his head into 
the loop. And once in, he seldom gets 
away, because the snare is fastened to a 
pole bent over the trail which lifts the un- 
fortunate animal off the ground, making 
him helpless. 

On the return trip from the trapper’s 
cabin with the dog team, Sandy, my 
leader, ran into one of these wolf snares. 
I was snow-shoeing behind the toboggan. 
Suddenly Sandy gave a strangled cry, 
the team swerved off the trail, and the 
load piled up on a mass of snarling, fight- 
ing dogs. The loop of the snare had a 
patented lock which, once _ tightened, 
couldn’t be pulled loose. The spring pole 
had lifted Sandy off his front feet, and 
he hung in the air, clawing at his throat. 
He was nearly dead before I could get 
my pliers out and cut the choking wire. 

That same day, a little farther on, we 
saw the remnants of a wolf that had not 
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been so lucky as my leader. No one had 
cut the wire from his neck, nor had the 
trapper remembered where the snare was 
set. It had been sprung a long time be- 
fore, and nothing remained of the wolf 
but a bit of shriveled fur swinging from 
the ghostly gibbet. That piece of fur 
was all that was left of a fifteen-dollar 
bounty which had never been collected. 

I believe that a wild wolf is as harm- 
less to man as a deer. One wolf or a 
pack of them will not attack a human 
being. Don’t let anyone tell you differently. 


THE OLD WARDEN ON FISH 
DUCKS 
(Continued from page 21) 
old buck merganser with a sucker inside 
that was over thirteen inches long! His 
dinner was so heavy he could hardly get 
off the water with it. 

“But mostly they don’t tackle fish so 
big. They'll take the handy sizes. This was 
along in February, understand, and the 
brook trout eggs had been hatchin’ for 
some time, and the first of ’em was up to 
the size we call advanced fry. I want to 
tell you, it was somethin’ to think about 
when you'd find thirty, forty of those ba- 
by trout in a fish duck’s belly! You'd find 
that many, too. And lots and lots of finger- 
ings. 

“When Kellogg got back and made up 
his report, it showed that 97 percent of the 
food in the stomachs of those mergansers 
was fish; and of the fish that were still 
recognizable, 67 percent were trout. Think 
of that, boys! Almost all his grub is fish, 
and two thirds of it durin’ the dead of win- 
ter in this section is trout! 

“Well, I did a little more figurin’ on my 
own. The ducks that hang on these trout 
rivers are pretty easy to estimate, far as 
numbers go, because wherever they can 
they'll go down to the mouth to roost. 
You'll get a regular flight up every morn- 
ing and down at evening. I tried to be con- 
servative, and set the merganser popula- 
tion of the Boardman that winter at 500. 

“Now how many fish will an old saw- 
bill take each day? I’ve seen ’em gorged 
on one big fish; again, I’ve counted over 
thirty in their innards, along with a mess 
of digested stuff. Take ten, tryin’ to be 
fair. Ten times five hundred is easy. That’s 
five thousand fish a day. In a good, tight 
winter we'll have ninety days of ice in the 
lakes. Ninety times five thousand is—how 





OF late years we have frequent- 
ly heard of deer starving to 
death where they had become too 


plentiful Read “THE OLD 
WARDEN ON DEER DIS- 
EASES,” by Harold Titus, in 
the next issue. Maybe they don’t 
always die of starvation. 











much? Four hundred and fifty thousand, 
ain’t it? And two thirds that—to get at 
the number of trout—is three hundred 
thousand. That means three hundred 
thousand trout taken in closed season by 
a hand who don’t pay a dime in license 
money or a penny in taxes! 

“Maybe ten a day is high. I don’t think 
so. Ninety days of ice is about the limit, 
of course. But even say we have a winter 
that’s only half hard and a little river 
loses over a hundred thousand trout to 
these no-good ducks. Multiply that by the 
number of rivers, big and small, in all this 
zone where fish ducks hang out through 
cold weather, and it gives you a funny 
feeling. Not, understand, that I figure the 
merganser is the chief enemy of our trout. 
Not by a long shot! But he’s a factor to 
be considered.” 


The Old Warden lighted his pipe and 
leaned back. 

“Now what to do? They’re protected, 
ain’t they? The Federal law takes care of 
that. But the Government also tells the 
states that where birds protected by the 
Migratory Bird Treaty are raisin’ hob 
with nurseries they can be shot. I notice 
that they’ll let the states stretch this a lit- 
tle and protect not only nurseries but 
streams. 

“We set out to do somethin’, and it was 
easy. Now nobody but kids and you duck 
hunters who are havin’ a dry day ever 
shoot at mergansers. They’re no good to 
eat. Everybody’ll tell you that. They don't 
savvy guns like other ducks do, and same 
time they’re more afraid of ’em. 

“IT took some of the boys with me and 
set up a patrol on our river, and say, it 
was simple as rollin’ off a log! You pa- 
trol on snow-shoes and kill what you can 
and blare away at everything you see, and 
you'll find that you can drive ’em out. A 
lot easier, I'd say, to burn mergansers off 
a trout stream in winter than to burn out a 
black duck marsh. They'll shove on, prob- 
ably south ; and if they keep gettin’ a chill- 
ed-shot reception all along the line, official 
and authorized and all that, pretty soon 
they'll find themselves down in warmer, 
more sluggish rivers where there are more 
coarse fish to feed on and where their 
damage won't be so great.’ 

He eyed his pipe. 

“Course, you'll still hear a yell from 
some trout fisherman now and then about 
all winter ducks. He’s got a bad butterball 
in the stew, maybe ; and he’s seen all kinds 
of ducks—or a lot of kinds, anyhow— 
hangin’ in the same places with mergan- 
sers all winter. And he'll be for passin’ a 
law or takin’ things into his own hands 
or something and cleanin’ ’em all out. But 
my guess is that the merganser is the only 
steady fish-eater we got and the only one 
that does any great damage to the fish 
life, and that he’s danged easy brought 
under control.” 

He puffed vigorously to start the tobac- 
co burning well and smiled at Alex. 

“There’s such a lot,” he mused, “that 
we don’t know about these things. And 
there’s so many ways of findin’ out so’s 
we don’t have to guess! It ain’t simple, 
this conservation; but it seems like we're 
learnin’ things all the time and doin’ less 
and less guessin’. 

“I'm sorry about that soup. Honest, I 
am! And maybe that butterball had been 
eatin’ fish. But if so, I’m pretty sure he 
wasn't typical. You'll find exceptions to all 
rules. The important thing, though, is to 
get the rules straight in your head.” 


BEATING THE WEATHER 
(Continued from page 19) 


that my feet almost touched ground. What 
surprised me was that those game dogs 
kept right on going to the last. They were 
wasting no steps, but making them count. 
When they came to better footing, they 
began reaching out, still hunting. 

We came to the railroad, and I was 
sure we would cross the tracks and call 
it a day; but Nash, who keeps tab on 
things and is also persistent, said: “Bob, 
mightn’t we strike another covey up 
there to the left, along that strip of 
woods? I need one more for my limit.” 

Bob, in turn, consulted Jim, and that 
worthy darky replied that we could—or 
should. So to the left we turned. As 
we did so it began to drizzle. And it 
was darkening fast. But Nellie found that 
last covey deep in the timber. Nash went 
in to her point alone, while the rest of 
us sat our mounts merely as spectators. 
He added a bird for his limit, and in do- 
ing so he made one of the most spectacu- 
lar shots I have ever seen. 
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Then, at last, we turned back toward 
town—town” consisting of one store and 
four houses. We rode down the railroad 
tracks, the sure-footed mules picking 
their way confidently over the ties. And 
the rain, which had so kindly held off 
since the chickens had begun scratching 
about mid-morning, seemed to feel that it 
had done its part in our program. Down 
it came in torrents, drenching each of us 
to the skin. But that is not the point of 
the story. The point is that by fighting 
it out with the weather we had come 
through as glorious victors. We had had 
4 wonderful day hunting in Arkansas, had 
bagged enough birds, and Nash, for one, 
had his limit. What more could we ask? 

As I slipped from my mule at the store 
I had quite a shock. My car was sport- 
ing a flat tire. I wonder if anyone ever 
lived who hates to change a tire as much 
as I do. I hate it even if I’m dry. But 
a negro will change all the tires any man 
owns for two bits—and I gave Jim fifty 
cents for changing this one! 

Nash piled again into the back of the 
car (I have it fixed with a platform and 
mattress for the dogs) and was soon 
asleep. But just before he began snoring 
we heard him mutter, “What did I tell 
you2” We thought we knew what he 
meant and had no answer. 

It was dark by the time we actually 
got started. When we reached Memphis 
two hours later, things were exactly as 
they had been when we drove out of it 
in the dark that morning—including the 
rain. In the back of the car Nash still 
slumbered, with one tired dog curled up 
in the middle of his stomach and another 
with its head resting across his face. But 
they all seemed peaceful. On the front 
seat Hal and I for fifty miles had been 
again discussing the depression—perhaps 
because, for that one day at least, we had 
been so far away from it all. 


THE VARIABLE HARE 
(Continued from page 25) 


About all one can be sure about as to 
rabbit routes is that one has the best of 
the breaks on his side when he takes his 
stand at a crossing—that is, where a rab- 
bit has been jumped or has once run. 
If one hangs to his stand, resisting the 
temptation to go up where the dog is 
running, thus heading the rabbit, in all 
probability, away from him, the varying 
hare will show up in due time. He may 
not—indeed, he probably will not—cross 
at the exact spot, but he will cross within 
shotgun range. I have several times seen 
a buck follow the same trail, stepping in 
his own former tracks. I think that they 
are particularly apt to do this when cross- 
ing half-open cover, while they are apt 
to zigzag like a frightened convoy in 
thick stuff. As for the fabled circles— 
i they are as round as a deflated inner 
tube. 

All one can bet on is that, however far 
they run—and it may be for two or three 
miles in a straightaway—they will return 
with their tails behind them, unless they 
dodge the dog. The position of the tail 
is all one may dogmatize about. It is nice 
to be certain of that. 

Meantime I am listening to the roll of 
the hound’s voice, and expecting to hear 
Maylon Wentworth’s gun bark out in the 
still winter day. But nothing happens 
along that line. Instead the dog is swing- 
ing to the south again and away, behind 
the ridge. 

This dog knows more about rabbit 
hunting than any man I ever met. He 
shuts up when he misses the trail, and 
talks only when he’s doing real business. 
Were it not for the warning roll of his 
tongue, I expect he would run over a 
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rabbit now and then. The noise keeps the 
snowshoe up to his game. Otherwise bunny 
would stop for lunch, poor timid little 
critter. 

Now the dog is out of hearing. Queer 
tricks these ranging snowshoes pull off. 
For instance, if there is a high, steep 
ridge in the country, they’ll up and over it. 
If you have never done it, I suggest that 
you take time out some day and follow 
a rabbit and a dog. Up here the old-timers 
have a word that is used as though sy- 
nonymous to exhausted—pooched. If you 
give your curiosity free reign and follow 
an old ranger’s aimless wanderings, you'll 
be about pooched, if not quite. 

But a wise dog cuts many corners. 
Probably an old stager hound has some 
vague notion of the ways of a rabbit. 
Sometimes he cuts a corner, only to find 
blank snow. That means he must cast back 
for the spoor. 

Well, my turn is coming. What’ll I do? 





WHEY is it that upland game 
birds usually flush when a 
fellow is crossing a fence or 
tangled up in the brush? H. L. 
Betten calls it “PROTECTIVE 
STRATEGY.” Every shotgun 
enthusiast will enjoy this article 
in the March issue. 











Shall I take my stand by the pine, where 
he crossed on the first trip, or at the 
last crossing, which is about one hundred 
feet to the left? I decide to stand at the 
pine. Meantime I have gone over to that 
woven-wire fence. The springy cuss has 
been down that way twice. He scoots 


under the fence, which separates a half- | 


overgrown pasture from the growth where 
I elect to stand. 

I found where he sat down under a 
pine while the dog was searching for a 
spot where he could jump the fence. Then 
he came back under the fence, again leav- 
ing the dog on the wrong side of the 
chase. I could take my stand right there, 
on the other side of the fence, and feel 
sure of getting my shot, but that doesn’t 
appeal to me. I want to take him in the 
thicker stuff, among the alders. There he 
has a dodging chance and considerable 
protection. 

So, while waiting, I again lean against 
the pine. Half a dozen trows sail over the 
alders. I’ve a notion to upset one of them. 
They’re a black dot of discord in the day. 
Now I intend to look on all sides. I in- 
tend to look in back, in front, and to the 
right and left. That snowshoe doesn’t get 
by this time without a proper salute. So 
I slip some No. 5’s into the little gun. 
It’s a full-choked weapon. I am not kid- 
ding myself, however. It is astonishing, 
but a fellow can miss a varying hare with- 
out dislocating his arm. There is almost as 
much room under one of these rabbits as 
blue sky over their backs. Sometimes they 
come straight at a chap. Then again, one 
will zigzag or cut a corner on all fours. 
Sometimes they can’t be hurried. Some- 
times they travel like a feather in a gale. 

Yes, I’m at the pine, but don’t picture 


] 





me as nonchalant. Rint is boring down | 


the ridge. There’s the twang of the fence 
as his hind feet hit the top wire. And 


here he comes! Scuttling through the | 


alders—a_ shadow. 

Whang! What next? Why, I’m fishing 
frantically for another shell. The little 
single-barrel is wide open at the mouth— 
waiting for a charge. Click! Whang! I 
might brag about that. It was speedy work 
at the breech. 

But the snowshoe has departed. When 
(Continued on page 63) 











Your Fishing 
Equipment FREE! 


Now is the time to plan for those 
fishing days ahead. Time, too, for de- 
ciding what tackle you’re going to 
want, Anything on this page or any- 
thing advertised in Field & Stream 
can be yours in return for a little of 
your spare time. It won’t cost you a 
penny. In your city there are a great 
many men who are fond of hunting 
and fishing. Every one of them would 
get immense profit and pleasure from 
every issue of Field & Stream. It is an 
easy matter to persuade them to sub- 
scribe—many now buy copies from 
the newsstand and like it. 

In a very short time and with very 
little effort you will have the neces- 
sary number of subscriptions to get 
the equipment you want. 

Many men average 4 subscriptions 
an hour and practically none have had 
sales experience. 

Hundreds of our readers have done 
this. Why not you? 





Above: Level wind, non-back 
lash, quadruple a. reel. 


Value $10. Yours for only 8 
subscriptions, 

Left: Split bamboo bait casting 
rod. High grade, genuine agate 
egy and top. Value $15.00. 
ree to you for only 12 sub- 
scriptions. Rods of all makes 
and prices can be obtained for 
subscriptions. 





Above: Fishing knife with 4” 
blade of stainless steel and spe- 
cial blade for cleaning and scal- 
ing. Value $2.00. Yours for only 
2 subscriptions. Any type of 
knife you wish can be obtained 
for subscriptions. 

Right: Fishin 
Coat made o 
regimental 
duck for wear 
with waders. 
Value $3.00. 
Yours for 
only 3 sub- 
scriptions, 
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Send this Coupon NOW 
FIELD & STREAM 1 
578 Madison Ave., New York | 
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HINTS ON WING- 
SHOOTING 


By Capt. Paul A. Curtis 


SHORT time ago my companion 
gun at a field trial, wherein we 
were officiating, remarked as we 
started, “I hope we don't see any 

rabbits. I never can hit eo 

“That's easy,” I replied, “You probably 
shoot at ’em and consequently over ’em. 
Always shoot below a rabbit.” 

Shortly afterwards a bunny got up in 
front of him and he bowled it over. When 
we came in that afternoon he said “What 
you told me about the rabbit is right. Why 
the deuce don’t you write things like that 
in your Department, instead of always 
talking about guns.” And so believing in 
giving people what they want, and feeling 
that a certain percentage of the material 
in this Department should be on the prac- 
tical use of the gun rather than on ord- 
nance, I have taken this 
cue to heart. 

We might as well start in 
with rabbits because, after 
all, most shooters begin 
with that lowly beast. Inas- 
much as such is the case, 
why is it that after they 
have passed the tyro stage 
and become really efficient 
marksmen and forsake rab- 
bits for the more lordly 
winged game, they almost 
invariably get to the point 
where they can’t hit rab- 
bits? One of the greatest 
grouse shots I ever knew 
could not hit one or, at 
least, thought he couldn't. 
He made every excuse for 
not shooting at them. He 
said they were messy things 
to carry around in your 
pocket and hated to see his 
dog’s mouth full of fur; 
they were too heavy to 
carry all day and he hated 
to hear them squeal if they 
were wounded—or, as so 
many others do, he would 
turn up his nose and say 
they were really not worth 
shooting. 

As a matter of fact, hav- 
ing shot at practically every 
species of game on the 
North American Continent, 
I rise to state that I still 
love to shoot rabbits, be- 
cause, while they are easy 





This Department is open for the discussion 
of anything pertaining to shotguns, rifles 
and ammunition. We are endeavoring to 
make it a sportsman’s exchange for gun in- 
formation—both the good qualities and the 
defects of modern firearms and ammunition. 
Questions will be answered when accom- 
panied by a stamped, addressed envelope. 











to kill if shot properly, they are darn 
easy to miss if you don’t put your mind 
on what you are doing. B sasing my opinion 
entirely on the point that, if a man’s gun 
fits him properly for feathered game, it 
cannot and does not fit him properly for 
ground game, I wish to say, strange as 
it may seem, the correct way to kill rab- 
bits is to shoot below them. A rabbit 
would appear to be pretty fast but, while 
he does get up a remarkable burst of 
speed, he is not nearly so fast as game 
birds on the wing. He appears to actually 
be faster than he is. He is usually partly 
concealed by intervening brush and tail 
grass and as we are sort of hunting around 


When a man brings home a fine trophy, he’s willing to walk beside 


the horse which carried him there 
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for him with our gun we, consequently, 
don’t swing so accurately as we do at a 
bird silhouetted against the sky and are 
consequently liable to shoot behind. 

The fundamental weakness in our rabbit 
shooting is the fact that our bird guns, if 
properly stocked for use on birds, are de- 
liberately built to throw their pattern 
about six or eight inches high at twenty 

yards. In other words, we use long 
straight stocks so that the charge will go 
high. This is because, 99 times out of 100, 
birds, whether they are going away or 
crossing, are rising either abruptly or at a 
long angle, from the time they leave the 
ground until after you shoot. The only 
guns we ever see today with very crooked 
stocks are those which are used by heavily- 
clothed duck shooters who probably gun 
over decoys from a blind in cold weather 
and can get such a bent stock up to their 
shoulder more comfortably than the con- 
firmed rabbit shooter. 

The straight-stock gun, throwing its 
load high, will, if you don’t watch out, 
throw the entire charge 
over the back of a going- 
away rabbit. That is why 
we miss him and not be- 
cause it is actually a hard 
shot. The next time Mr. 
Bunny gets up and goes 
bouncing off in front of 
you, try to see about a foot 
of "ground between your 
muzzle and him and let go. 
You will be surprised how 
you will bowl him over. 
Even if you were to shoot 
a little too far back, the 
chances are that some rico- 
chet pellets would get him. 
It doesn’t take many pellets 
of shot to stop a bunny any- 
way and it is certainly far 
better to kill him with a 
ricocheted load than to fill 
him full of shot at short 
range. 


NOTHER man _ will 
say, I always have dif- 
ficulty in killing gray squir- 
rels. To be perfectly honest, 
no man should shoot gray 
squirrels with a_ shotgun. 
They certainly deserve more 
respect. A gray squirrel isa 
rifle target and if you can hit 
him with a .22 rifle, you have 
really accomplished some- 
thing. The only real reason 
why people miss gray squir- 
rels with a shotgun, or 
rather fail to stop them, is 
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Some Circulations, Like the Big Fish 
That Got Away, Grow Bigger Each 
Time the “Fish” Story Is Told— 


NFORTUNATELY, there are still 
publications that attempt to sell cir- 
culation on unverified claims. How- 

ever, 214 of the important publications in 
the United States and Canada are members 
of the Audit Bureau of Circulations and are 
glad to furnish advertisers and space buyers 
with audited circulation facts. 

This business of buying space should be 
no guessing game. It’s a downright cold 
business proposition in which the buyer 
wants to know definitely how much and 
what kind of circulation he is buying. 
A. B. C. reports will answer these and many 
other questions about any of its publication 
members. 


The Audit Bureau of Circulations does 
not offer any opinion as to which of its pub- 
lication members in any certain field should 
be used, nor does it say what is good or bad 
circulation. It states the facts, as found by 





its auditors, in Audit Reports, and upon 
these the buyer of space can base his judg- 
ment and make his decisions. 

The A. B. C. has placed space buying on 
a scientific basis by supplying those funda- 
mental essentials for successful buying and 
selling—a standard unit of measure and 
standard definitions of terms that make com- 
parison possible. 

In the outdoor magazine field FIELD & 
STREAM is a Bureau member. From its 
reports can be obtained complete and un- 
biased information regarding net paid circu- 
lation, how it was secured, how and where 
it is distributed and other data bearing on 
the subject. 

No buyer of space need listen to long 
dissertations on a publisher’s claims to the 
“largest” or “finest” or “greatest” circula- 
tion. All he has to do is demand an A. B. C. 
report. That will settle the matter definitely. 


AUDIT BUREAU OF CIRCULATIONS 


A_ Co-operative Association for the Verification of Circulation 
of Newspapers and Periodicals in the United States and Canada 


CHICAGO 
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because they shoot at too great a distance 
or use too fine a load of shot or too open a 
gun. Probably 4’s are the best size of shot 
to use in a shotgun, and a full-choke gun 
at that. You simply should not shoot at 
over forty yards. Squirrels are tough and 
have too much vitality to be stopped by a 
few odd pellets of shot, as is the case with 
a rabbit. In any event, let us quickly pass 
up the subject of the use of a shotgun for 
squirrel shooting. It doesn’t deserve seri- 
ous consideration in Fretp & STREAM. 

Get yourself a .22 rifle, preferably with 
a small telescope, and use long-rifle hol- 
low-point ammunition and still-hunt your 
squirrels, You will never know what you 
missed until you try it. 


Another thing that the beginner is al- 
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either coming over your head or they are 
going to w hip sharply around to the side. 
One specific cause of undershooting a 
partridge by a beginner is, of course, over- 
anxiety. In fact, I think I can go farther 
than that and say that over-anxiety, even 
on behalf of the expert, is the most prolific 
cause of missing. We, one and all, get 
keyed up at times through fear that our 
game is going to escape. “WwW ith the begin- 
ner it is quite apparent that, lots of times, 
he will shoot without getting his gun 
properly to the shoulder. He mounts the 
gun too low without bringing his face 
down to the stock and lets go both barrels, 
often shooting several feet below a rising 
bird. The duck shooter taken unawares 
by fowl slipping in from behind him, over 


In field-trial shooting the birds must be given a chance to get well out ahead of the 
dogs before grassing them 


ways told when he misses a bird is that he 
shot in back of it. No matter what kind of 
game it is or what angle it is flying at, the 
moment he misses, every wiseacre observ- 
ing the performs ance will say, “You shot 
behind him again.” As a matter of fact, it 
is my observation that, whether shooting 
on upland, marsh or open water, when the 
expert misses, it is usually because he has 
shot behind his target. On the other hand, 
[ am equally convinced that this has been 
dinned into the ears of beginners for so 
long that, in a frantic effort to hit, many 
of them are shooting two and three times 
too far in front of their game and still 
trusting their advisers who think they are 
shooting behind. 


KNOW as a matter of fact that I shoot 

in front of quite a few birds that I miss. 
A man should naturally want to hit as far 
forward as possible to strike the head 
and neck and when one has the oppor- 
tunity to shoot quite a bit of game in the 
course of a year, he is apt to overdo it 
if he doesn’t watch out. 

Of course, the beginner shoots all 
around his game. He shoots over it and 
under it, behind it and also in front of it. 
Probably the reason for most of his misses 
is that he shoots right at his target in- 
stead of making the proper allowance. The 
proper allowance is not merely dependent 
on pace and range, it should also take in 
the contour of the country. If one ob- 
serves where he is going when walking 
up to a dog on point, he very often can 
judge what, in a general way, the quarry 
will do. For instance, if the dog is pointing 
toward a thorn-apple tree and a grouse 
gets up, ten to one the bird will whip 
sharply around the tree, to left or right, 
or climb over it, rising before he gets to 
it. Watch out for a quickly rising shot. 
If the dog circles out and points a covey 
of quail back towards you and the woods 
are behind you, some of the birds are 


his decoys, frequently does the same thing 


—“Bang! Bang!” left and right, with the 
heel of his stock resting just about at his 
arm pit instead of being slightly above his 
shoulder. 

The beginner invariably shoots with his 
feet planted on the ground as though he 
were anchored there for life. He wheels 
around at the most uncomfortable angles, 
so that the butt of his gun is halfway down 
his arm instead of cupped inside his shoul- 
der, The expert shot never does this. He 
moves his feet until he is facing his bird, 
and then and not until then, his gun goes 
to his shoulder. I, personally, insist that 
he is not an expert 'shot unless he does this. 

Field-trial shooting, through the course 
of ten years, has taught me the importance 
of stance. It is as essential to the shooter 
as it is to the golf player and I intend, in 
the near future, to devote an entire article 
to it. Almost invariably we shoot our game 
too close to us, which means that we shoot 
too fast. No one was a worse offender in 
this respect than the writer, but my years 
of experience at field-trial shooting, where 
the birds must be given a chance to get 
well out ahead of the dogs, has changed 
that. Not only can I wait in most instances 
until the birds are well away from me be- 
fore shooting, but I have learned to prefer 
to do so. 


HERE is only one thing, however, 

that prevents a man from becoming, 
over-anxious and that is plenty of game 
shooting. Unfortunately, the average man 
today cannot get enough of it to appease 
his desires. Probably the best thing to do if 
he uses a pump gun is to hunt with one 
shell in the barrel and the magazine empty 
or, in the case of a double gun, with the 
right barrel empty. It is said that the late 
Grover Cleveland used to count five be- 
fore raising the gun to his shoulder i 
shooting at ducks but, in my opinion, the 
man who is cool enough to count five be- 


fore shooting, is cool enough to shoot 
straight without doing so. 

If you will deliberately try to aim your 
gun at every bird you shoot at, you will 
slow down a bit. Of course, I know in the 
minds of a great many experts, this is 
heresy. A man is told that, in wing shoot- 
ing, he should not aim. He is advised to 
just look at his game, throw up his gun, 
and pull the trigger. But who is going to 
perform the rest of the miracle for him? 
It is all right to say that an expert can, at 
times, blindly shoot and kill. Of course he 
can but I am firmly convinced that there 
never has lived a man who is a thoroughly 
proficient performer, day in and day out, 
who doesn’t deliberately aim every shot he 
can. 

I know many splendid shots who say 
they are not conscious of aiming and | 
know that many fine coaches, including 
R. J. Churchill, preach this gospel. Per- 
sonally, I am convinced that they merely 
think that they are not aiming because 
they do it unconsciously and through pro- 
longed practice. They speed themselves up 
to the point where they are doing it in 
such short time and with such slight ef- 
fort that they are no lénger conscious of it. 


HAVE observed also that the good 

snapshot, so-called, is always an “in- 
and-outer.” He shoots brilliantly one day 
and equally rotten the next. The fellow who 
shoots along at a steady pace day in and 
day out and can be depended upon to kill 
his fair share of the game with an oc- 
casional miss, aims his gun. If he is a 
really good performer, though he usually 
shoots in methodical time, he can, when 
occasion arises, snap on a darting snipe, a 
vanishing quail or grouse and hit it just 
as frequently as the confirmed snapshot. 
In other words, there is no royal road to 
success in shooting. The man who per- 
forms properly, puts his gun to his shoul- 
der accurately and places his head on the 
stock the same way every time. He may 
snap like lightning one moment and the 
next moment shoot as deliberately as 
though he were using a rifle. Yet he brings 
home the bacon in most instances. The 
flashy shots are seldom the best shots. The 
cool, conservative performers very fre- 
quently get off some speedy shots. 

The simplest and easiest shot, which to 
many is a dark mystery, is the high in- 
comer. Of all the shots that one can get 
afield, there is nothing quite as easy. Even 





See Announcement Regarding 
our Narrowest Escape Story 
Contest on Page 55 











the No. 8 position in skeet, which is con- 
sidered an absolutely impossible shot by 
many people who haven't tried it enough 
to get on to it, becomes the simplest one 
in the entire round when you are used to 
it. It should be quite obvious that, on an 
incomer, if you can see your game you are 
going to shoot behind it, unless your stock 
is so straight that it would be impractical 
for any other type of shot. Consequently, 
the incomer should be ridden out by the 
barrels which are being raced to overcome 
and pass the game and, just as the bird 
disappears behind the barrels, the trigger 
should be let off—not with the shooter's 
body motionless, but with his body swing- 
ing back from the waist, with the racing 
eun barrels. With a little practice, one 
begins to wonder how he ever missed such 
an easy shot. 

Another mistake in shooting incomers is 
to let them get overhead. One then has no 
time to get in a second barrel without 
turning around and shooting at the bird 
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going away, which is always a difficult 
shot. The incoming shot should be taken 
about thirty yards in front, irrespective of 
height, so that there is ample time to get 
in a second barrel overhead. 

In shooting at quail, which is the lowest 
flying of all our birds, care must be taken 
not to shoot over their backs. When shoot- 
ing these little brown fellows against a 


_dark background or in cover, in an at- 


tempt to see them clearly, we are inclined 
to shoot with our heads up. Slam your 
cheek down on the comb of your gun un- 
til it hurts and get in the habit of doing it. 
I miss as many quail as anybody could 
on certain days and when I start grinding 
my ugly “mug” into the gun stock, I be- 
gin hitting them because I am then shoot- 
ing lower. 

Many people will tell the snipe shooter 
to wait until the snipe stops zigzagging 
and if anybody can tell me exactly when 
a snipe is going to do that, he is good. The 
snipe doesn’t know what he is going to do 
himself, so there is no way of anybody 
else knowing it. I have watched a snipe 
zigzag until he was out of sight and then 
seen another get up and zig once and not 
zag at all or make two or three zags and 
no zigs—if you know what I mean. 

The proper way to kill snipe is to shoot 
at them just as quickly as you can. Try 
and shoot them even quicker than you can. 
Do your best to get your gun off at the 
first flutter of his wings, before he leaves 
the ground. You cannot do it, of course, 
but that is the way to speed yourself up to 
shoot snipe with a wide open gun and No. 
10 shot. In snipe shooting, deliberate 
shooting doesn’t pay. I have tried to key 
myself up when walking a marsh to have 
my gun ready to go off the minute a snipe 


starts to say “’scaipe”, and if you can get | 


him when he is a foot off the ground in- 
stead of three yards in the air, so much the 
better. He is too small a mark to let get 
out in front of you and wobble around like 
a lost soul in Hades. 


HE reason why snipe are hard to hit 

is because they are about the clumsiest 
bird that ever flew and because they are 
more nervous and high-strung than any 
other bird that ever lived. They are scared 
of their own shadows, forever on the alert 
and their wings are so oversize for their 


small bodies that they cannot control | 


themselves. A snipe in his quietest moment 
is like a man with a “hang-over.” 

As far as wildfowl are concerned, there 
are very few men that are not guilty at 
times of shooting at them too far away. 
Much as I like duck shooting—I think I 
would rather shoot ducks than anything 
else—I must confess that when they are 
gunned properly, there are very few occa- 
sions when ducks are really difficult or, 
let us say, difficult as compared with up- 
land game. They are frequently hard to 
bring down for the upland shooter but the 
same thing is true of the salt-water duck 
shooter when you take him out the first 
time for quail. What is one man’s meat is 
another man’s poison. Single ducks over 
decoys are just as easy as walked-up 
pheasants, than which there is nothing 
easier unless it is gray squirrels. High 
pass shooting of various varieties calls for 
keen observation and judgment of range, 
pace and necessary allowance. The main 
thing to do is to mark your lead when you 
are hitting and change it slowly when you 
are missing and measure your leads in 
lengths of ducks. 


The average duck killed is within | 


twenty-five to thirty yards. At that range, 
it should be led by most people about 
half a duck. At over thirty yards it should 
be led by a full duck; at forty yards, by 
three ducks; at fifty to fifty-five yards, 
by five to six ducks, That doesn’t mean a 
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Narrowest Escape Story Contestants 


Attention! 


E had hoped to publish the 
names of the prize winners in 
| our recent “Narrowest Escape Story 
| Contest” in this issue; but we have 
| found it impossible to read more than 
| one-third the stories received. They 
came in a veritable flood. 

It is necessary for us to postpone 
the announcement of the winners. We 
sincerely hope it will be possible for 
us to publish them in our next issue 
(March). 


| 

We are indeed sorry to disappoint 
so many of our friends. We beg their 
indulgence. On the other hand, we feel 
proud and happy that this contest was 
such a huge success. We will be able to 
present for your entertainment an even 
better series of stories than we received 
in our 1931 “Narrowest Escape Story 
Contest.” You’ll be thrilled as you 
never have been before when you read 
some of these stories. They are world- 
beaters—the best we have ever seen! 








| 
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lot to the other fellow. No man can tell 
another where to hold. One man swings 
faster than another; one man’s brain, 
hands and eyes work in closer codrdina- 
tion than another’s—slower or faster as 
the case may be. It is absurd to tell a 
certain man to shoot a particular distance 
ahead of a duck. Feet to you may look 
like yards to the other fellow—and again, 
what do you mean when you talk about 
lead? Do you mean that a duck at thirty 
yards should be led three feet from the 
duck’s bill with reference to the muzzle 
of the gun at your end or three feet out 
at the duck’s end, thirty yards away? If 
you are leading the duck by what looks 
like three feet at the end of the gun, you 
may be shooting twenty-five or thirty feet 
ahead out where the duck is. I don’t knew. 
You can tell by measuring with a long 
tape. If you are leading him three feet 
from the muzzle at thirty yards where 
the duck is, the perceptible lead between 
the duck and muzzle at your end may be 
only a few inches. 

Watch your shots! When you hit, try 
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to keep a picture in your mind of where 
you are holding in front of that duck 
and how you are swinging at the time, 
but you will never become a really good 
wing shot until the necessary lead be- 
comes a matter of instinctive swing, with- 
out bothering your head about it. 

When you have to carefully measure 
distance, you are very apt to forget pace 
and thereby slow down on your swing, 
with the inevitable result that you shoot 
behind. No matter what your difficulties 
may be in shooting, remember that they 
will never be so bad that they cannot be 
better. Don’t be disagreeable and get 
grouchy. Don’t go around telling every- 
body what a darn fine shot you are, like 
several good shots I know. You don’t 
have to tell anybody. You can depend 
upon other people telling it for you. Just 
keep on not only plugging, but plugging 
and observing. Plugging alone never got 
one anywhere. 

These suggestions that I have made may 
help you to get over some of the bumps 
quicker than you otherwise would. 


IT’S HITS THAT WIN A WAR 


By Lieut. Thomas G. Brown 


EW writers have mentioned the pass- 
ing of one of the great factors of our 
national defense. From the time that the 
earliest colonists settled here until after 
the Spanish American War, our citizens 
were well trained in the care and use of 
firearms. Lives depended upon it both for 
protection and for the killing of game. 
3oys learned to handle a rifle safely and 
to shoot accurately. Men took a lifelong 
pride in their marksmanship. And how 
they could shoot! Precious bullets could 
not be wasted. Every shot had to count. 
If you want to see old eyes sparkle and 
shine again, ask some quiet old pioneer 
great-grandmother about it. You'll hear 
tales that will warm your blood. True 
tales of old friends who, with a rifle, could 
bark a squirrel, shoot the head off a 
partridge or fleeing rabbit, and even hit a 
charging bear in the eye. 

We were then a nation of shooters. 

Until the Spanish American War, the 
recruits that made up our armies were 
men long accustomed to hit the bull’s-eye, 
regardless of excitement or danger. In 
many battles the troops of the enemy out- 

“numbered ours. They had better equip- 
ment; they had the benefits of strict mili- 
tary training, but we could shoot. 

The first outstanding example of the 
superiority of the Colonial Riflemen over 
the British Regulars in wilderness fight- 
ing was given at Braddock’s Defeat. Four- 
hundred and fifty Virginia Riflemen 
accompanied two regiments of British 
Regulars in an expedition against Fort 
Duquesne, which was held by the French 
and Indians. Braddock was unwilling to 
take the advice of Washington and would 
not permit his men to make use of cover 
when the attack began. As a result, the 
American forces did almost all the effec- 
tive fighting which took place on our side. 
They had, against the orders of Braddock, 
taken to cover at the first onslaught; and 
they, together with the gallant Washing- 
ton, were responsible for the escape of a 
small portion of the expedition. Braddock 
was killed by a Virginia Rifleman after he 
had stricken down the Virginian’s brother 
for taking cover. Many of the Indians 
attacking them were armed with an in- 
ferior weapon, the bow and arrow, but 
they were skilled in its use and their aim 
was true. Here the “raw American Mili- 
tia”, as Braddock called them, “who have 
little courage or good will, and from 
whom I expect almost no military service, 
although I have trained them with my best 


officers,” demonstrated to Washington the 
kind of material he could depend upon 
when the fight for independence began. 

The second lesson was administered on 
April 19th, 1775, when the Redcoats were 
retreating from Concord. Here the enemy 
lost two-hundred and seventy-three men as 
against less than ninety Americans killed 
and wounded. 

At Bunker Hill the British suffered 
from American sharpshooters again. As 
General Clinton said of our men as he was 
observing the first British attack, “They 
can shoot, sir, and no mistake. And Howe's 
men have caught it too, as I live.” The 
men who held the trenches at bunker 
Hill knew little of military training, but 
how they could shoot! They had learned 
in the forest to wait until game was within 
killing distance before firing, as the single- 
shot rifles of that day did not permit a 
second shot before the game escaped. So 
when they were ordered to “Wait until 
you see the whites of their eyes,” it re- 
quired no special effort on their part to 
obey. Out of a force of fifteen hundred men, 
the American army lost four hundred and 
fifty, while the British loss was one thou- 
sand and fifty out of a force of twenty-five 
hundred. A shortage of powder in the 
American trenches when the last charge 
was made was responsible for the enemy 
gaining the objective. It is probable, too, 
that the greatest loss to our forces 
occurred after our powder was gone. 
Those Colonial Riflemen showed that they 
possessed the highest possible qualifica- 
tions of a soldier—the ability to make the 
bullet find its mark. That's the object of 
all military training. It’s the hits that 
win a war. 


HEN the scene of operations was 

transferred to the South in 1780, our 
forces suffered two severe defeats which 
boded ill for the cause of independence. The 
first was at Charleston, South Carolina, 
when General Clinton captured the city 
with over five thousand of our men under 
General Lincoln. The second was at Cam- 
den, where General Gates lost over a thou- 
sand in killed, wounded and captured. 
General Johann De Kalb was killed in this 
battle. Stirred to action by these disasters, 
the backwoodsmen, hunters and Indian 
fighters came to the rescue. At Kings 
Mountain they defeated the British under 
Ferguson in a position which he thought 
was impregnable. Our forces, depending 
entirely upon rifle fire, withstood bayonet 


charges and inflicted upon the enemy a 
loss of four hundred killed and wounded 
and seven hundred prisoners. Our loss was 
eighty-eight. 

The next battle was at Cowpens, so 
named by the Colonials who rounded up 
and branded cattle there. General Daniel 
Morgan, whose sharpshooters had dis- 
tinguished themselves at Bemis Heights 
against the British and Indians, defeated 
Tarleton in‘a masterly engagement. Mor- 
gan placed the militia, composed of skilled 
marksmen, in front of the Continentals 
who had received more military training. 
They were ordered not to retreat until 
they had fired two rounds at killing dis- 
tance. Morgan had selected a position in 
front of a river so that retreat was im- 
possible. He won the battle with a loss of 
only seventy-three Americans; while the 
British lost two hundred and thirty in 
killed and wounded, six hundred prisoners 
and all of their guns. 

These two victories cost the British 
about one-third of their effective force in 
the South and paved the way for the sur- 
render at Yorktown. 

During the War of 1812 the New 
England States determined to secede from 
the Union if the British were successful. 
They sent a commission of three men to 
deliver an ultimatum, concerning their 
secession, to the national capitol. Timothy 
Pickering, who had served as Washing- 
ton’s Adjutant General in 1777 and later 
as Secretary of War and Secretary of 
State, was one of the three. As the com- 
mission set out, Pickering said, “If the 
British succeed in their expedition against 
New Orleans—and if they have tolerable 
leaders, I see no reason to doubt their 
success—I shall consider the Union as 
severed.” 


HE Battle of New Orleans stands 

unique in the history of wars. A British 
fleet of fifty vessels and carrying one thou- 
sand guns and eight thousand troops was 
sent to capture the city. The soldiers were 
the flower of the British army. They were 
veterans of the war against Napoleon and 
‘were accustomed to winning battles. They 
did have a “tolerable” leader in General 
Packenham, described as one of Welling- 
ton’s most brilliant generals. 

To oppose this force, General Jackson, 
(Old Hickory) had two ships, about eight 
hundred regulars, and four thousand 
militia and volunteers. Among the latter 
were smugglers, Indians and _ pirates. 
There were also the Kentucky and Ten- 
nessee Riflemen. Some of these frontiers- 
men were credited with the ability to hit a 
squirrel’s eye as far as they could see it. 
It would appear that the reputation had 
been earned, for Old Hickory gave the 
order to aim above the belt buckles; and 
after the battle it was found that most of 
the bullets were delivered according to 
instructions. 

The main attack occurred on Janua 
8th, 1815. The galling fire of the Ameri- 
cans forced the British to retire, leaving 
behind two thousand men, three generals, 
including Packenham, seven colonels and 
about seventy-five other officers, dead and 
wounded. The American loss was seventy- 
one. President Monroe said, “History 
records no example of so glorious a vic- 
tory obtained with so little bloodshed on 
the part of the victors.” Being a shooter 
himself, General Jackson had placed his 
faith in the common frontiersman, who 
also had faith in him. Those men who 
rallied to his call fulfilled his expectations. 
As a result, the commissioners from New 
England learned of the American victory 
when they reached Baltimore. After a 
short stay in Washington, they returned 
home with the advice that the secession of 
the New England States had better be 
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postponed. Riflemen had preserved the 


Utne deadly battles of the Civil War 
were fought by soldiers, a great many of 
whom had learned the art of shooting. in 
the woods. In many of the conflicts of this 
hard-fought war, the tide was turned by 
the unerring aim: of experienced shooters. 
Notable among such instances was the 
occasion at the Battle of Gettysburg, 
where the Union sharp-shooters were 
called upon to clear “Devil’s Den”, a 
natural rocky defense, held by Confed- 
erate forces. (In 1909 I had an opportunity 
to inspect this historic place. It offers 
everything in the way of protection that 
a sharp-shooter could desire.) The Union 
riflemen were successful in their task, and 
I am sure that the men who cleared this 
stronghold could really shoot to the mark. 


ENERAL LEE was an enthusiast- 

ic hunter, and his successes under 
most difficult circumstances would in- 
dicate that he had transmitted the qual- 
ities of the hunter to his forces. Colonel 
Fuller, of the British army, a veteran 
of the Boer War and World War, and 
who is probably one of the greatest 
authorities on military subjects in the 
world today, has recently written a book 
entitled, The Generalship of Ulysses S. 
Grant. Throughout this book the author 
credits General Grant with being one of 
the best strategists of all time, but states 
that he did not fully appreciate the power 
of rifle fire as a means of defense. Grant 
was not a hunter. I believe it was Von 
Moltke, of the German Army, who said 
that one European army corps would have 
put down the Rebellion in six months. In 
reply Colonel Fuller stated that a Euro- 
pean army corps pitted against the south- 
ern riflemen would have met the fate of 
the British at Lexington. 

Again at San Juan Hill, in the Spanish 
American War, the American forces cap- 
tured a position which neutral observers 
said could not be taken. In this battle the 
Rough Riders played a conspicuous part. 
The chief qualification required of men 
who joined this organization was that 
they be good marksmen. Many of the 
American troops here were armed with 
the obsolete, single-shot, black-powder 


* a soe 


few—among them Baron Von Richtofen 
of the German air service. He had been 
a hunter all his life, and when on leave 
during the war, usually engaged in this 
sport. Of the American aviators, Lieuten- 
ant Frank Luke, “The Balloon Buster 
from Arizona”, ranks among the foremost. 
He was on a deer-hunting trip when war 
was declared. Both men rendered valuable 
services to their governments before mak- 
ing the supremie sacrifice. The better an 
aviator can shoot when he learns to fly, 
the more attention he can devote to flying 
when the critical moment arrives. Of the 
infantrymen engaged in this war, Sergeant 
York of Tennessee deserves honorable 
mention. He, as a boy, had learned to kill 
small game in the Tennessee mountains 
and had been an active participant in the 
turkey shoots held in his community. 

He was one of a party of fifteen who 
were sent to the rear of the German lines 
to silence some troublesome machine-gun 
nests. The sergeant and eight of his men 
were killed or wounded. York then took 
charge, instructing the survivors to guard 
some German prisoners who had been cap- 
tured, and turned his own attention to 
disposing of the German machine gunners. 
After he had picked off about twenty-five 
Germans with his rifle and automatic 
pistol, the survivors, believing that they 
were confronted by a large force, sur- 
rendered. One hundred and thirty-two of 
the enemy were captured. It is unlikely 
that a man not familiar with the rifle 
could keep his head under such circum- 
stances and so render the service which 
Sergeant York did. 

Marksmen, such as these, were scarcer 
in the World War than in any of our 
earlier wars. As an effective factor in our 
national defense, civilian marksmanship 
is a thing of the past. The hundreds of 
thousands of game licenses issued annually 
throughout the United States would indi- 


cate that we are still a nation of hunters. | 


However, as the great majority of these 
licenses are bought by shotgun enthusiasts, 
it will be found that the number of rifle- 
men of military age is exceptionally small. 
During the World War it was my lot to 
be an instructor of rifle practice at Camp 
Funston, Kansas. As many of the boys 


coming through this camp had grown up 


7 





The time when rifle shooting can be learned in the woods is past. Today it must be 


learned on the rifle range 


Springfield. The Spanish were armed with 
the modern, long-range, smokeless Mauser 
—a repeating rifle. Many Americans fell 
before reaching a point where their own 
weapons were effective. 

Marksmen who had learned the use of 
firearms in civil life became outstanding 
in the World War. I can mention but very 


F 
on the farm, one would presume that most | 
of them knew how to handle a rifle. | 
Such was not the case. A large number | 


had never fired a high-power rifle before 
entering the army. Owing to the necessity 
of rushing troops to France in the spring 
of 1918, about seventy per cent of the men 
who went over with the 89th Division 
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had received only about four weeks of 
training. The time required for drill and 
other military duties left so little time 
for rifle practice that these men had an 
opportunity to fire only about one hundred 
rounds on the range, before offering up 
their bodies as a target for the German 
veterans. Some of the men never fired on 
the range before going into action. Would 
a high school send forth a football team 
with that amount of training? 


OYS of high-school age should be 

trained to shoot. It takes more time to 
learn this duty of the soldier than any 
other. It is his most important function, 
as his life and that of the nation may de- 
pend upon the accuracy of his aim. Since 
recruits have little time for learning to 
shoot after being inducted into the service 
until they are required to face the enemy, 
every boy who is physically fit for military 
service should be taught the use of the 
rifle before he leaves high school. This 
knowledge can, at small cost, be gained 
through the local rifle clubs which are 
prevalent in most towns of five thousand 
or more population. A soldier who is ex- 
pert with the rifle has a much better 
chance of surviving an engagement, and 
his services are far more valuable to his 
country. The day when rifle shooting can 
be learned in the woods is past. There is 
not game enough to go around. It is there- 
fore necessary to learn this art on the rifle 
range. The National Rifle Association of 
America, with headquarters at Washing- 
ton, D. C., is the guardian of this great 
sport. The National Matches, held an- 
nually at Camp Perry, Ohio, are the de- 
ciding contests for team and individual 
championships of the United States. The 
number of contestants entering these 
matches is so large that the event is easily 
the largest sporting contest held annually 
in the United States. 

Those who would discontinue our small- 
arms practice for the purpose of provid- 
ing the air force with more funds should 
pause to consider the recent fighting 
around Shanghai. The Chinese did not 
have an effective air force to combat the 
two hundred aircraft which the Japanese 
had mobilized. They had never before 
faced tanks in battle, and had no tanks of 
their own; their artillery was inferior 
to that of the Japanese, and they did not 
have the support of a navy as the Japanese 
did. Yet, the Japanese infantry and cav- 
alry, supported by the most modern en- 
gines of warfare, were unable to dislodge 
their enemy for thirty- four days. 

The Chinese Army had been fighting 
bandits for several years and they knew 
their rifles and machine guns. 

Let us then in this year of the bi-cen- 
tennial celebration of the birth of George 
Washington, take off our hats to the rifle- 
men of the past who have made our coun- 
try safe, and resolve that this ancient sport 
may live. Let the bullets of the future 
American soldier, when he is defending 
his country, go straight to the mark, as 
the shaft of William Tell went to the mid- 
dle of the apple. 


BUTT PLATES TO ORDER 
By Allyn H. Tedmon 


OR a long time I wondered how 

those long-prong butt plates were 
made. Then, one day, I got wise and 
since then I have made butt plates and 
then some more butt plates. And here is 
how it is done—at least, how I did it: 

First I made one for the .250 Savage 
out of an aluminum butt plate designed 
originally for a Springfield. I filed and 
ground this one to fit and had a_ hot 
time doing it. You will see it in the 
picture. But it was a different matter 
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when it came to making a plate for a 
Stevens stock which had been blessed 
with one of those relics of the “Leather 
Stocking” days. This was quite a puzzle. 
However, I solved it. 

First I took off the old butt plate and, 
after melting a small pan of paraffin, I 


The original plate sunk in the paraffin 
wax. Aluminum casting on right 


set the plate into it so that the face of 
it was covered, and then let it cool. After 
it was cool and before it was real cold, 


I took a knife and cut the paraffin to - 


shape. You should make sure that you cut 
this model rather full, as the aluminum 
will shrink a bit when it cools. 

From this model plate, I had an alum- 
inum casting made. This casting (both 
the model and the casting are shown in 
the photo) was then filed and ground to 
final shape and size. The third picture 
gives you an idea of how it looks on the 


The aluminum casting is on the left; wax 
model on the right 


rifle. I filed across the face of it, making 
it fit in good shape to the shoulder. Also, 
to lighten it, I drilled out most of the 
inside, leaving it strong and thick around 
the two screw holes. This may be a tip 
to some of you fellows who would like 
to fit a shotgun type of butt to an old 
rifle stock. 

The last butt plate, and the hardest 
one to make, was one with long prongs 
designed for a Stevens Favorite rifle to 
be used with a palm rest. This was a reg- 


How the butt plates looked when finished 


ular miniature Schiitzen outfit. Here again 
I melted the paraffin and this time, having 
more of it, poured it into a small dripping 
pan. When the wax was cool enough, I 
took it out and then, by dint of much 
whittling and patient cutting, I carved out 
the butt plate that I wanted. The fitting of 
the plate to the angle of the stock was ac- 
complished by warming the wax just 


enough so it would bend. Then it was 
pressed into place and held there until cool, 

You will see in one of the pictures that 
the aluminum casting is rather smaller jn 
all proportions than the wax model. After 
quite a little filing and work with emery 
paper, the plate was finished and it fitted 

“just like the paper on the wall’. The 
screw holes were located at the time the 
plate was fitted to the stock, the warm 
wax running into them and leaving the 
same marks on the casting. 

These castings cost from seventy-five 
cents to one dollar, each, depending on 
their weight. They may be made of brass 
if you prefer, but will be slightly heavier, 
I didn’t want to add any weight and that 
is why I selected aluminum. 

These plates have all been in use some 
time and have been very satisfactory. And 
if you would like to know where I learned 
the trick, I must confess it was the same 
old place where so many of us _ have 
learned a lot about rifles—from A. W. 
Peterson himself. And how many of us 
ever stop to think of the debt we owe 
these old timers—such men as Peterson, 
Pope, Neidner and the few others still 
spared to the riflemen of the United 
States ? 


A NEW SIGHT 
HE W. D. King Sight Company of 


San Francisco have just sent me a 
sample of their new King Patent Reflector 
Sight. This can be had for all standard 
models and consists of a bead sight witha 
low thin neck. On a flat base below and to 
the rear of the bead is sunk a small chro- 
mium mirror set at an angle so that the 
light is always reflected uniformly upon 
the bead. 

Incidentally, these beads are supplied in 
red, gold and ivory and the ivory bead for 
general hunting conditions, varying from 
bright sunlight to dark woods, 1s the best 
thing I have seen in a long time, particu- 
larly with the reflector underneath. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


THE .18 CALIBER 


SHootinc Epitor: 

I would appreciate any information that you 
can give me on the following: 

I have a small caliber (about .18) automatic 
pistol manufactured in Germany. This automatic 
is identical with the American-made Colt .32 
caliber, except that it has no safety and is so 
small that it can be concealed by closing the 
hand up. The magazine holds nine shells and 
the markings on - = of the gun are—LILI- 
PUT—GERMAN 

As a collector dy a arms IT am extremely in- 
terested in obtaining one or more of these little 
automatics and would appreciate the name of any 
American distributor or the exact address of the 
German manufacturer—also the cost per gun 
and ammunition. 


Geo. A. GooxkIn. 


Ans.—TI have heard of, but have never seen 
the Liiiput pistol, nor have I ever shot the .18 
caliber cartridge. I wish I could tell you where 
to get the gun but the only thing I can do is 
refer you to A. F. Stoeger, 509 Fifth Avenue, 
N. Y. C., who can probably put you on the right 
track. 


SnHootine Epiror. 


THE 20-BORE 


Captain Curtis: 

I have just been reading your interesting 
article, ‘Debunking the Shooting Game.” 

I have several old muzzle-loading arms and 
cap-and-ball pistols. I have played with them a 
good deal (in fact began my hunting with a 
muzzle loader at a very tender age) and can ap- 
preciate the truth of all you say. ; 

The real reason for this letter, however, 15 
because the sight of your article and the fact 
that I am getting ready to go to Kansas for my 
annual duck hunt next month made me realize 
that I owe you a confession. 

You may recall that about this time last year 
I wrote and asked for your advice and opinion 
about the size of shot which a_ twenty-gauge 
would chamber. You were good enough to write 
me one or perhaps two interesting letters and 
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made some remarks about a twenty being small 


for ducks and geese. I, perhaps timidly, took a 
little exception to it as I had been using a twenty 
for five oF six years. In that time I had killed 
a good many ducks and very few geese, Look- 
ing back on those geese, they were all easy, close 
shots from behind. | 

Last year’s experience gave me the cure. 
Ducks were fewer, the season shorter, and on 
account of some new hunters the shots were at 
longer range. I made a very poor showing on 
ducks and had four fair chances at geese. My 
twenty-gauge Remington automatic was loaded 
for the first two shots with 6’s and the last three 
with 4’s. I think I hit every goose three or four 
times, but could not bring them down. I finally 
came to my senses and borrowed an old ten- 
gauge hammer Parker which was in the neigh- 
borhood, got some BB shot shells and cut down 
three geese before the hunt was over. 

This year I sent my _ twenty-five-year-old 
twelve-gauge Remington in to the factory for 
renovation. It has come back as good as new and 
the twenty is relegated to snipe or other shoot- 
ing where I have a lot of walking to do. 

If anyone ar argues this question with you 

in, refer him to me. 
- Ronatp A. Foster. 


Ans.—I recently returned from Scotland where 
I was shooting for the last two months and found 
your letter vindicating my stubborn Scotch 
opinion of that twenty-gauge gun and, by the 
way, don’t get it into your head that I don’t 
like a twenty. As a matter of fact, I must con- 
fess I don’t own a twenty at the present time. 
Having so many twelves which I habitually use, 
I am a little bit afraid of having twenty-bore 
shells about the house. Some thoughtless person 
might get one into the wrong pocket. It is so 
easy to lose a finger that way or wreck a good 
gun in the bargain but I have shot twenty-bores 
on ducks occasionally and I have shot crows 
at very long range with twenties and I don’t 
know any greater fun. 

It is like using light tackle for trout but when 
you get right down to hard pan facts, you have 
to admit that it hasn’t the range of the twelve. 
A twenty will do at fifty yards what a twelve 
will do at sixty. That is the most you can say. 

If I can get in any more trouble on the twenty- 
bore proposition, I will refer them to you_and 
there is nobody that knows better than I do 
what it means to get a hard-headed twenty-bore 
fanatic riding you. 

SHootine Eprror. 


RECOIL AND ACCURACY 


Capt, CurTIs: 

I was involved in a discussion the other night 
about the muzzle-whip of a revolver. I claimed 
that the kick-up of the revolver affected the 
course of the bullet and that the sights on the 
revolver were sighted to allow for the kick-up. 
The other party contended that the bullet was 
out of the revolver and on its way before the 
muzzle could kick up, and I am writing you to 
have you settle the argument. 

I would also like to ask you to give me the 
ballistics of the .22 Hi-power cartridge and to 
compare the ballistics of the .22 W. R. F. regular 
cartridge and the Super X hi-speed cartridge of 
the same size, 

Harotp R. Lutz. 


Ans.—You are wrong. The kick-up of a re- 
volver has absolutely no effect upon the course 
of the bullet and the sights are not corrected to 
allow for this. The fact of the matter is that the 
kick is only apparent a considerable time after 
the bullet has left the muzzle. As a result, the 
only reason why people do not shoot better with 
heavy-recoil revolvers is because they anticipate 
the recoil and flinch and thereby pull the muzzle 
off the mark the moment they press the trigger. 

This has been conclusively proven by hanging 
a revolver on a string accurately sighted on a 
target and then firing it by an electric spark. 
The gun will swing back on the cord until it 
hits the ceiling but the bullet will still go through 
to its mark. 

The .22 Hi-power rim-fire ammunition has a 
muzzle velocity of approximately 1350 ft. per 
second—that is, if you refer to the rim-fire am- 
munition. The center-fire .22 Hi-power has a 
velocity of 2700 ft. per second. The .22 W. R. F. 
has about 1100 ft. velocity, depending upon who 
makes it. All the different makers’ ammunition 
varies a little, 

SHootinc Eprtor. 


THOSE WILD SHOTS 


Capt. Paut A, Curtis: 

I am enclosing two five-shot groups which I 
made recently and you can see at once what my 
Problem is. In both of the groups, four of the 
shots make up a one-inch group and then one 
shot in each case has gone wild. Why this hap- 
pens I have no idea, as I try to do everything 
exactly the same way for each shot. I have been 
doing quite some shooting this summer and prac- 
tically every group I shoot turns out the same 
as these I am sending you. I am at a loss to 
know what is causing it or how to correct the 
fault, so I am writing you to see if you might 
have some idea as to what is wrong. 

All of my shooting has been done with a sand- 
bag rest, using the .30-06 Springfield Sporter, 
with a Lyman No, 438 *scope. I reload all my 


ammunition in as careful a manner as I possibly 
can and I do not feel that the wild shot is due 
to this end of it. I am using the 172-grain boat- 
tailed bullet and the International Match load of 
37.6 grs. of HiVel. This load is very mild to 
shoot and I do not feel that the recoil has any 
harmful effect on the ’scope at all. Recently, I 
cut the charge of HiVel to 25 grs. and the re- 
sults were exactly the same—four of the shots 
in a one-inch group and the other from one to 
two inches wild. The distance at which I shot 
was 100 yds, 
Rap C. Hoyt. 


Ans.—It is rather difficult for me to solve 
your problem. Of course, it may be that your 
rifle is inaccurate but I am not inclined to 
believe that, because the average man pulls a 
somewhat wild shot once in five times. In fact, 
it is a very rare marksman, the type that makes 
- expert, that doesn’t pull one out every ten 
shots. 

It may be that you are not careful to retain 
the same stance either prone, standing or kneel- 
ing for each shot. Then again as I read on I 
note you load your own ammunition. That may 
be the fly in the jam pot. Also there is a possi- 
bility that the reticule is loose in the No. 438 
*scope. There are many elements that might en- 
ter into this. 

I am inclined to believe that it is anything but 
in the rifle barrel. It is more apt to be your 
loading, the mounting of your ’scope or, more 
particularly, your own stance. 

SHootine Epitor. 


SHOOTING VERTICALLY 


Cart. Paut A. Curtis: 

I believe I have an interesting question for 
your Department. We have discussed it many 
times, but never answered it satisfactorily. 

If a person took a rifle and fired it perfectly 
straight up into the air, above him, would the 
shot come down somewhere around him? Would 
the movement of the earth have to be considered ? 
Would the shot in landing still have harmful 
force? 

Frank PEcKMAN, 

Ans.—Your inquiry is far from uncommon. 
Almost every month or so somebody will ask 
the same question. 

Assuming that you could fire a rifle absolutely 
straight up in the air, the bullet wouldn’t come 
down absolutely straight to the same spot, for 
the simple reason that it would be affected by 
air currents. These currents, at different places 
in its flight, would vary to some degree. How- 
ever, it is almost impossible to fire directly up 
in the air but you can fire it up near enough 
to make it come down dangerously close. 

Inasmuch as-the flight of the bullet is stopped 
by the power of gravity, one would expect it to 
gain as much velocity and consequently as much 
penetration in falling as it lost in reaching its 
utmost height, but the fact remains that this 
does not occur. Tests which have been made by 
firing machine guns and rifles almost directly 
overhead at our proving grounds at Camp Ben- 
ning, shortly after the War, prove that most of 
the bullets can be picked off the hard sand of 
the beach after having been fired directly up in 
the air. Though they will come down hard enough 
to knock a man out if hit on the head, they 
certainly wouldn’t kill him if he had a steel 
helmet on. They won’t even penetrate a board, 
though they will dent it considerably. 

SHootine Epiror. 


A .22 TARGET RIFLE 


Capt. Curtis: 

I am in the market for a .22 cal. target rifle 
for use in intercollegiate competition and for 
hunting squirrels and vermin. For hunting I in- 
tend to use a telescope. Although I realize that 
the Winchester Model 52 is an ideal rifle, I 
somehow prefer a single-shot, heavy-barreled rifle 
for this work. However, if cannot find a 
weapon equal or superior to the 52, I will prob- 
ably get one. 

Now, would you kindly say a few words on 
each of the following guns as compared to the 
52 in accuracy, lock time, stock, etc.: (1) Luna, 
(2) B. S. A. or Scott Martini, (3) Sedgley Win- 
chester, (4) Stevens No, 417? Also any other 
suitable type. The Scott and Luna_as sold by 
Stoeger are rather high priced, but I would like 
to have your opinion of them. 

Rosert F. F oop. 

Ans.—For serious, competitive target shoot- 
ing I think it would be worth your while to 
consider the Model 52 Winchester. 

The Luna is a good rifle, but you must remem- 
ber that occasionally there will be competitions 
when rapid fire is an item of consideration and 
when you will be out of it with the Luna. Fur- 
thermore, while suitably stocked for off-hand 
shooting, the Luna is not so well stocked for 
—_ shooting where most of the competition is 
done, 

The B. S. A. is a clumsy arm by comparison 
and in my opinion that goes for any Martini. 

he Sedgley Winchester is a good rifle. The 
only thing against it is that, occasionally, it will 
throw you out in the rapid-fire match. The 
Stevens No. 417 is a very fine rifle for the 
money, but rather crudely finished. 
Suootinc Epitor. 


(END OF ARMS AND AMMUNITION) 
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SNORE AMOS 
WEBLEY AIR PISTOLS 


eccurate, silent, 
powerful, smokeless 
IMPROVES YOUR “Senior” 
MARKSMANSHIP $19 
Complete line 
W.ac. SCOTT 


renowned shotguns, 
cifles and revolvers. 



















junior $10 
Also “ Mark 1” $15 






nd 25c in stamps 
\\ for new Blue Cover 144 page, 
\ profusely illustrated, Ameri- 
can and Imported Arms 
Catalog. Contains 2000 items, 
described with new prices. 
A. FL. STOEGER. Inxc 
America’s Greatest Gun House 


509 Fifth Ave. (at 42nd St.), New York 













CUTTER’S 


Hand Made 
outdoor shoes 


Endorsed by sportsmen 
the world over since 1870. 


50 different styles for 
Sportsmen, Surveyors, 
Forest Rangers, Cruisers, 
Lumbermen, Prospectors, 
Mountaineers and Work- 
men. 










A post card brings our 
latest catalog. 


A. A. CUTTER CO. 
1800 North 34th St. 
SEATTLE 
WASH. 
Formerly at 


Eau Claire, 
Wisc. 














that Circulates 
the Heat 


Now—a fireplace that heats every corner of 
the room and connecting rooms. Provides liv- 
ing comfort in cool Spring and Fall days—cuts 
heating bills. Only heat required in mild cli- 
mates and for summer camps. Burns any 
fuel. It is a double-walled metal form around 
which masonry is easily built. Costs but little 
more. Write for details. State if for home or 
camp—new or old fireplace. 

Heatilator Co., 782 4 
Avenue., Syracuse, New York. 
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EYER notice what a great big difference a little 
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mprovement makes 
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nm place, neat and trim. Endorsed 
physicians, health instructors and leading 
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| leather but will not curl at edges. Send your waist 
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back if not satisfied. Descriptive circular on request. 
LANDON & Wi 360 N. Mich. F-1 
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Edited by “SKEETER” 


JOY RANCH ELECTRIC SKEET PULL 


O PROVIDE a practical trap pull 
which would eliminate all criti- 
cism of favoritism shown by the 
trap puller, Joy Ranch of Mt. 
Clemens, Mich., devised an equipment 
which makes it impossible to favor any 
shooter. Joy Ranch and the Detroit Coun- 
try Club encountered this criticism of the 
trap puller in his efforts to 
pull the traps at any time 
within the  three-second 
limit fixed by the National 
Skeet Shooting Association. 

The timing of the pull, 
making it variable within 
three seconds, tends to sim- 
ulate the uncertainty of 
field shooting ; to avoid the 
rhythmic “pull-bang” of 
old-style trap shooting; to 
avoid the almost inevitable 
creep of the gun to the 
shoulder when the target is 
called for; to raise skeet 
to the high level of a real 
sport requiring maximum 
gun skill and avoid its de- 
generating into mere quan- 
tity of breaks. 

Even though it is plain 
that skeet scores, to be com- 
parative, should be made 
under similar conditions and all fields may 
not be equipped with automatic timers, 
yet it is desirable to accomplish trap pull- 
ing with the human element eliminated 
and in accordance with N. S. S. A. rules. 
Perhaps electric automatic timers may 
eventually be used at all important con- 
tests. Sooner or later variable timing will 
necessarily come into general use, be- 
cause it adds so much more interest to 
the sport. 

As a result of the trials at Joy Ranch 
of this device by the Detroit Country 
Club shooters, they requested the installa- 
tion of an outfit on their skeet field to fit 
the “Wonder” traps made by the Chamber- 
lin Cartridge and Target Co. To accom- 
plish this and at the same time have the 


The key board 





outfit look respectable, it was redesigned, 
eliminating all wood parts used in the ex- 
perimental rig and replacing them with 
more durable ones. The outfit was duly in- 
stalled at the Detroit Country Club where 
it is now in daily use. 

Because of the favorable comments on 
this Joy Ranch electric skeet trap pull, 


VARIABLE TINER SKEET TRAP PULL 
Jo Ranch. Mr Clemens, Mien. 





The electric variable timer 





The tripper magnet 


and with the thought in mind that perhaps 
some other skeet clubs might also 
be missionary-minded when it comes to 
promoting better skeet, Joy Ranch will 
supply the equipment to any who desire 


The outfit consists of three units: (1) 
variable timer, (2) key board and (3) 
tripper magnet. 

The variable timer has an excellent, 
amply large, steady running, six-volt D. C. 
motor, geared in reduction to rotate the 
cam. This causes the “pull” contact to 
occur about once in 2% to 234 seconds, 
thereby insuring that the interval will not 
exceed the “lawful” three seconds, such 
as might occur from any slight change in 
voltage. The electric contact is made by 
a “mercoid”—a mercury contact working 
in a vacuum. 

The key board is a simple unit for re- 
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leasing No. 1 Trap, No. 7 Trap or both 
traps simultaneously for “doubles.” It con- 
sists of three keys similar to a telegraph- 
operator’s key. To operate, press the de- 
sired key and hold down until the variable 
timer makes the contact. Then promptly 
remove the finger when the target is 
thrown. 

If it is desired to operate this unit with- 
out the variable timer, tip the mercoid up 
on end. The key can then be pressed and 
the trap or traps immediate- 
ly released without the vari- 
able-timer effect. 

Two tripper magnets are 
required, one for each trap. 
These magnets are simple 
units, ready for attachment 
to the traps. Anyone with 
a small wrench can do it. 
Simply remove the present 
hand-pull trigger parts and 
securely fasten the tripper 
magnets into the existing 
holes with the two cap- 
screws provided. 

Installation will vary ac- 
cording to conditions and 
ideals. The insulated wires 
to the traps may be laid on 
the ground and covered 
with a board to prevent 
damage, or they may be 
fastened to a 2 x 4 laid on 
the ground or nailed to 
stakes. If something more elaborate is de- 
sired, a twin-lead cable may be used, in- 
stalling it in a buried conduit to permit 
an attractive lawn in the “infield.” 


HE one essential detail is that, from 

the trap tripper magnets, there must 
be a low-resistance, metallic circuit of 
No. 8 copper wire to the trap-pulling lo- 
cation. The reason for this heavy wire is 
the low voltage (6 volts) adopted as the 
basis of the electricai part of the scheme. 
The outfit operates on the six-volt storage 
battery ordinarily used in motor cars, 
which is an ideal plan. The heavy wire 
prevents a drop in voltage and insures sat- 
isfactory operation of the tripper magnets. 


Front view of portable electric skeet pull 
—ready for use 
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This feature enables saving the cost of 
4 storage battery by using the storage 
battery of a near-by motor car. Of sixteen 
skeet fields visited, only two had 110-volt 

ting-current service. 
yg es criticism of the Detroit Coun- 
try Club installation was that, at many 
skeet fields which were used only once a 
week, or at least infrequently, it would 


JOY RANCH ELECTRIC SKEET 
s Hook-uP FoR m7 
Tear PORTABLE UNIT TRAP 


be undesirable to leave such equipment 
permanently installed. This is obviously a 
sound criticism which had to be met. 

A portable unit containing the variable 
timer and the key board was therefore 
made up. This unit is in a suitable casing 
with handle for convenient carrying. Its 
dimensions are 7 x 8 x 19% inches and 
it weighs twenty pounds. This is placed 
in position, the five wires connected to 








binding posts provided, the cover opened | 


and it is ready for use. Thus, the electric 
timer may be conveniently carried to and 
from the skeet field and connected for 
use in a minute’s time. 


SKEET GUNS 
By H. P. Sheldon 


HE writer is not entirely in agree- 
ment with those who feel that in 


shooting for scores, the man who 
uses a 16- or 20-bore gun is at no disad- 
vantage, insofar as the shot patterns are 
concerned, with the man who uses a 
twelve. In his opinion, which is not, to be 
sure, the last word on the subject, the 
small bore calls for closer holding than the 
12-bore for equal results. It is quite true 
that all gauges with similar degrees of 
choke throw patterns of approximately the 
same circumference at identical ranges. 
3ut if the small bores have patterns just 


as wide as those of the 12’s and 10's, they | 


are not so thick. Actual tests generally 
show a difference of a few inches between 
such patterns, but this is a variable result 
influenced by the system of boring, the 
shape and depth of the chamber cone, the 
dimensions of the chamber, and a score or 
more of other circumstances concerning 
not only the gun, but the cartridge as well. 
These are impossible to duplicate with 
sufficient accuracy to permit a fair and 
definite test of the shooting qualities of 
two guns of different bore sizes. Even the 
texture, for I can think of no better word 
to describe the state of the bore surface 
atter the final polish has been imparted to 
it, has some effect on shot dispersion—and 
more, perhaps, than we realize. Some ex- 
perts believe that “draw boring”—a sys- 
tem that leaves the microscopic grain of 
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“ARMCHAIR” HUNTING 


_—the next best thing to a day in the woods 





the bore finish lying in a longitudinal, | 


rather than a crosswise, pattern in relation 
to the direction taken by the shot charge 


from cone to muzzle—may increase the | 


density of the pattern by as much as 8 
per cent. It seems incredible that, by alter- 
ing the direction of a series of grooves so 
small as to require a microscope to find 
them at all, the deformation and destina- 
tion of a charge of shot could be seriously 
affected. Yet a projection that can not be 
felt at atmospheric pressure exerts an en- 


| 
| 


The big game season is over, but 
there's another just a few months off. 
Meantime, many a sportsman finds 
“armchair’’ hunting an enjoyable sub- 
stitute for the real thing—living over 
expeditions of the past, and planning 
new trips for the future. 

There is equipment to be examined 
and perhaps replaced. Perhaps a new 
rifle to be selected, or cartridges and 
loads to be studied as to velocity, tra- 
jectory, bullet weight and effective- 
ness. 7 

Western technical men welcome cor- 
respondence upon such questions as 
these. They will be glad to give you 
the benefit of their specialized knowl- 
edge and experience. 

The Rifle and Pistol Ammunition 
Hand Book, shown here, contains 
more than 60 pages of interesting and 


L 


helpful information and ballistic data, 
with cartridge specifications and rec- 
ommendations for various kinds of 
game. If you would like a copy of this 
interesting booklet we will be glad to 
send it on request, without charge. 


Western experts have accumulated 
much information and experience re- 
garding hunting equipment, guns and 
ammunition for big game shooting, 
small game, match shooting, wing or 
trapshooting, as well as complete de- 
tails regarding Super-X and Lubaloy 
cartridges and other Western prod- 
ucts. If you are inter- 
ested we will be glad to 
hear from you. 


= 
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Rifle and Pistot / 
Am emi ¥ 
Heed Bax” || 

Western Cartridge Company r | 
222 Adams Street, East Alton, Ill. 1] 
Branch Offices: Jersey City, N. J. 

San Francisco, Cal. 
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{LUBRICATING ALLOY) ; 


CARTRIDGES 


There is a Western Lubaloy cartridge for 
every kind of game, for every purpose. For 
instance, Western experts have developed a 
special deer load with 180-grain Lubaloy Soft- 
point bullet for the .30-06, .30-40 and .300 
Savage, based upon the actual recommenda- 
tions of deer hunters, themselves. 


Most of the important scientific and big game 
expeditions to foreign lands use Lubaloy cart- 
ridges. They choose them for their accuracy 
and remarkable all-around performance and be- 
cause the Lubaloy jacketed bullets enable them 
to take fine rifles into the field, without danger 
of metal fouling or corrosion. 
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tirely different influence when pressures 
go up to three or four tons or more. 

But suppose we have two shotguns—one 
a fully-choked, 12-bore loaded with 1% 
ounces of No. 9 chilled, and the other a 
fully-choked 20 loaded with % of an 
ounce of the same shot, and both guns 
charged with equivalent charges of pow- 
der. At skeet or quail or snipe—or, better 
yet, at a turkey shoot, where the pellet 
nearest the intersection of two lines drawn 
on a paper wins the bird—which gun has 
the advantage, the inconsiderable little 
average of gain, like that which enriches 
bankers and supports Monte Carlo? Un- 


questionably, it lies with the 12-bore, and 


for the obvious reason that in a 20-inch, 
or a 25-inch or a 30-inch circle—or any 
other diameter, for that matter—there will 
be more pellets from 14% ounces than the 


| 7%-ounce gun will put in the same circle 
| and at the same distance. 


Even if we break our skeet targets at 
the comparatively short range of about 


| 20 yards from the gun—as, I suppose, we 
| ought to do to shoot in top-notch form— 


it seems to be an incontrovertible premise 
that even in this case the 12-bore pattern 
is quite a bit more certain. 


ROM these close-shooting guns, at 

twenty yards, the central portion of 
any pattern is more dense than it needs to 
be—more dense than is desirable, in fact— 
and gunmakers are concerned over meth- 
ods to get some of these surplus centrally- 
placed shot out into the marginal areas 
of their patterns. Let us assume that the 
choke of both the 12 and 20 is correct for 
a 20-inch pattern at 20 yards. There will 
be a center, perhaps 12 inches in diameter, 
in which the target will be shattered to 
dust. If it is a bird instead of a clay sau- 
cer, it will be badly riddled. In the 12- 
bore pattern, there is outside its more 
thickly plastered center another zone, pos- 
sibly 4 to 8 inches wider in diameter than 


| the first, where the distribution of pellets 
| is nearly perfect; that is, dense enough to 


break well any target or kill cleanly any 


| bird that, escaping the sweep of the denser 
| portion, is still close enough to the line of 


aim to get caught in an 18- or 20-inch 


| circumference. It is here that the 20-bore 
| gunner begins to pay his handicap, for his 


ideal margin is not quite so wide as it was 
with the 12-bore. It cannot be, in fact, for 
since the dispersion of both gauges is 
approximately equal, the 1% ounces of 
shot is bound to have more pellets in the 


| 20-inch circle than the 74-ounce load will 


have. In other terms, the extreme area 
within which a kill is practically certain 
is as much w ider in inches and fractions 
in the 12-bore as the relative proportion 
that 7 of an ounce of shot bears to 1% 
ounces of the same size, both charges shot 
from equally choked barrels. 

The 20-bore gun does not have a more 
even pellet dispersion than the 12, of 
course, as a test at a patterning board 
will prove. It is true, however, that while 
the difference in the diameter of the two 
circles is small, yet the difference in the 
total density of the two patterns is a very 
considerable item. The writer forgot many 


| years ago—if, in fact, he ever knew it— 


the formula to determine the number of 
square inches in a circle. He does recall, 
however, that the computation of an addi- 
tional inch or two to the diameter of a 
circle provides a deep mathematical sur- 


| prise. That extra inch or two has brought 
| many a bird to bag and has shattered 
| many a target. Everyone knows those oc- 


casional targets that, hit by a single pellet 
perhaps, break in two or three pieces or 
shed a single visible splinter. No skeet 
shooter feels any pride in this sort of a 
break; yet everyone prefers it to an out- 


right miss, since the referee uses only two 
symbols—a one and a naught—in his sum- 
mary administration of justice. These 
breaks are nearly always made by pellets 
traveling in the outer edge of the shot 
charge—the eccentric individuals which 
are getting away as fast as they can from 
the constraints that still govern the body 
politic of the charge. 

Such @ scratchy break means that at 
proper shotgun ranges the gunner has 
tailed to hold closely enough to get the re- 
liable portion of his pattern on the target; 
it is the nearest thing to an outright miss, 
But where scores are kept, these lucky hits 
must be duly considered. This trailing 
fringe flying along is always an additional 
hazard to the target that has escaped the 
sweep of the main shot column. Whatever 
is a hazard to the target is an advantage to 
the gunner. He can’t direct the fringe nor 
rely upon it to break targets, but every 
target that it does break is clean profit to 
him, for it is a target that has already 
been “missed” in the real meaning of the 
term. The dispersing pellets from the 
thick central column must go first into 
the ideally dense area, and then finally, 
into the “lucky” fringe. The heavier charge 
from the 12 feeds more pellets into both 
these outer zones as the pattern opens 
at mid-range. In the ideal area they re- 
ward the shooter’s skill more than the 
20 does, and in the extreme outer fringe 
these additional shot increase his chances 
for a fortuitous break. 

It would seem, therefore, that the gun- 
ner shooting a 20-bore, even at 20-yard 
targets, is actually under a definite handi- 
cap against a 12-bore of the same degree 
of choke. He must hold more accurately 
in order to break twenty-five targets than 
he would need to do with his 12. The ad- 
vantage to the 12 is less perceptible at 20 
yards than it is at 33 yards, for example, 
where most regulation trapped targets are 
shot at, but it is there just the same, 
taking a target now and then that the 20 
does not get. The target that is dusted or 
“scratched” by the 20 is cleanly broken 
by the 12; the scratched target of the 12 
is usually a “lost” target to the 20. 


HE advantages of light weight and 

fast handling are with the smaller 
bore, and at skeet these benefits may very 
well be considerable. Yet if both guns are 
fitted and balanced as they should be, and 
of reasonable weights, there is less yardage 
gained to the 20-bore than many suppose. 
It is possible now to secure American 
double 12’s as light as 614 pounds, both in 
the regular double models and guns on the 
over-and-under system as well, that are 
quite equivalent in fit, balance, and pro- 
portion with the best of the British-made 
arms of this type. A 6-pound 20-bore has 
little or no advantage against a 12 of 
this sort in speed and certainty. 

Yet, despite all this in favor of the 12 
at skeet, I do not believe that any attempt 
should be made to equalize the 20, 16 and 
12 by any rule for handicapping, either by 
distance or by. added targets. Skeet is the 

“favorite gun” game, and should be fos- 
tered as such. Scores are necessary, but 
they are not all-important, and it is in- 
finitely more desirable to have a clay- 
target sport which is adapted to the use 
of one’s favorite game gun than to dev elop 
another game requiring special guns. I 
confess that I find much more pleasure in 
a round of skeet with a pet 20-bore double 
than I ever derive in shooting at a hundred 
regulation targets with a beautiful single 
trap gun that is perfectly useless for any 
other purpose. If we make of skeet an in- 
tensely competitive sport, we will have to 
build special skeet guns and so defeat its 
most praiseworthy purpose. 

(END OF SKEET DEPARTMENT) 
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THE VARIABLE HARE 
(Continued from page 51) 


last I saw him, he was moving like a 
swallow. Rint plows by me. His interest is 
centered wholly on live rabbits. Dead ones 
hardly merit a sniff. Maybe he remembers 
that fur necklace of yesterdays. 

I hustle over to have a look at that trail. 
Somehow I can’t understand missing that 
buck. And here’s where the full charge 
bunched. There are pelts of rabbit fur. 
Gosh, that rabbit must have been porous. 
I intend to have a look at that last shot. 
Meantime Rint’s baying has stopped. 
Hello, here is a line in the snow, as though 
someone had drawn a finger just behind 
a hind foot. That means this snowshoe was 
dragging a toe. It indicates that a hind 
leg isn't functioning, and yet there are 
six- and seven-foot spaces between jumps. 

I find the hole cut in the snow. Here 
the second shot struck. It was a little 
more scattered. And just over a snow- 
buried hummock is the rabbit, dead as a 
door-nail. Rint paused just long enough 
to sniff at it in surprise. 

Now I can hear him tonguing another 
bunny. Maylon’s gun barks but once. 
While I am stuffing my snowshoe into the 
pack Maylon appears. It takes a real 
broad grin to spread all over a face like 
Maylon’s. 

“Here’s your rabbit,” he says, holding 
up another. “I thought by the noise you 
were making that you needed some help.” 

That’s my -turn to grin. “Ayah? 
Thanks.” 

Now where did the second jack come 
from? Search me. Ordinarily every last 
stray scatters out of a cover when a dog 
is driving through, so that rabbits are 
scarce when you look for another. But 
doubtless this one had been sitting under 
a young fir tree, drowsing away the fore- 
noon. Rint picked him up when he ran 
out of live rabbits. That’s all. 

Yea, verily, the varying hare. You may 
go ahead and figure out rabbit hunting 
if you choose. Get it down to a science— 
try it. I don’t want to. I prefer to lean 
against an old pine in an alder thicket and 
listen to the dog driving over the hills, 
then turning to pound it down to my loca- 
tion. 

Maybe some know right where they'll 
cross. I don’t. Maybe there are those who 
still think that a snowshoe grows wise 
with advancing years. I don’t. I think all 
snowshoes are akin to the proverbial long- 
ear. Their tail is left out of the picture, 
and maybe that’s why they are so hard to 
hit in an alder swamp. 


TALES OF RECORD FISH 
(Continued from page 35) 


Luck seemed to be with us again. When 
we stopped for dinner, Dad had eight 
bass and I had seven. Dad’s largest weigh- 
ed 3 pounds and mine tipped the scales at 
6 pounds 13 ounces. 

That afternoon we had to call off an- 
other fishing orgy because of rain. 

The following morning we were up 
again at five o’cloeck. By eleven o’clock 
Dad had accounted for five more bass, and 
I had six. We considered this only a fair 
morning’s work. 

That afternoon we went out again. 
About four o'clock I noticed Bill looking 
down into a hole over by one of the tus- 
socks. When I asked him what he was 
watching, he replied that there was a big 
fish in that hole. I cast, and my bait landed 
toward the back of the hole. Bang! A 
strike—but he missed. I cast again. The 
fish struck, and once more he missed. This 
time, as I was retrieving the lure, a large 
swell followed it and seemed to cast my 
bait forward and on to a lily-pad. As it fell 


from the lily-pad the fish struck again. 
This time he took it and held it. 

I don’t suppose that this fish fought 
very much differently from any other big 
bass. I had no particular trouble with him. 
He gave me a world of fun, of course, and 
put up a mighty good scrap. However, in 
due course, I brought him in. He certainly 
was a dandy. When I got him to the hotel, 
we weighed him. He tipped the scales at 
10 pounds 13% ounces! 

The tackle I used on this fishing trip 
consisted of a Shakespeare rod and reel, 
a 14-pound Ashaway line and a Johnson 
spoon. 


THREE CLOSE CALLS 
(Continued from page 34) 


calmly as you or I would shoot a tin can 
off a fence post on a Saturday afternoon. 

On inspecting the fallen monarch, I was 
surprised to find that my first bullet had 
hit the correct spot but had been de- 
flected in the skull and had lodged just 
under the skin near the base of his left 
tusk. Puzzled by this, I suddenly remem- 
bered that I had put a soft-nosed bullet 
in the barrel of my rifle while we were 
going through an unusually thick place a 
few hours before. I had done this as a pre- 
caution against a chance meeting with a 
tiger at close quarters. In other words, I 
had made a foolish, primary error and 


had almost paid for it with my life. A | 


solid bullet would almost surely have gone 
straight to the brain. 

By this time it was almost dark, and 
we had to leave the dead elephant and 
start for camp. The jungle was, of course, 
filled with the rest of the herd, and they 
were in a far from gentle mood. The 
trumpeting roar of the bulls was mixed 
with the high-pitched squeals of the 
younger elephants. It was a nerve-rack- 
ing situation. 

We had not gone three hundred yards 
before Plas almost walked under a female 
elephant. I grabbed him by his shirt-collar, 
and we backed up as quietly as possible. 
Few people realize that an elephant, when 
suspicious, can move through the thickest 
of jungle without a sound and that the 
gray color of their bodies blends in per- 
fectly with the surroundings. 

As I stepped in front of Plas to see if 
I could discover another bull, I was sur- 
prised to hear his rifle misfire. On turn- 
ing to find out what was wrong, I saw 
Plas quickly work the bolt of his rifle and 
fire over my shoulder? Another elephant 
that I had not seen had appeared on my 
right and Plas had been forced to kill 
him. Unfortunately, he had practically 
no ivory. Quite naturally, we retired from 
that place as quickly and gracefully as 
possible. 

Struggling through 
night taught me another lesson that I 
shall never forget: that is, never to be 
caught again by darkness when fifteen 
miles from camp. The next time I will 
listen to the advice of a more experienced 
man and put off my elephant shooting 


until the following day. That night will | 
always be a nightmare to me. Plas’ head- | 


lamp went out about nine o’clock, and I 
had to give him mine, as he was direct- 
ing our course entirely by compass. If you 
have ever had to go through the woods 
at night guided by a compass, you can 
begin to appreciate our difficulties. Ob- 
viously you can not possibly pick the 
easiest route. 

Weakened by lack of food and exhausted 
by an all-day march, we stumbled on 
through the night. Our safety depended 
entirely on one head-light, as it had rained 
recently and it was utterly impossible to 
build a fire. To stop for a moment was 
also out of the question, as the nights in 

(Continued on page 66) 


the jungle that | 
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IDEAL No.3 
DOUBLE ADJUSTABLE 
CHAMBER 





=—-_ 
No. 3 Tool for rim cartridges, .25-20, 
&W : 


.39-30, .38 8. W., ete., $6. No. 10 
.30 Govt. 


109 grain gas 
check bullet for 
32-20. Fine Tool for rimless cartridges, 
for small game. 06, ete., $6.50. 
160 Page Book Gives Valu- 
able Ballistics; Complete data 
on Reloading 
Shooters and reloaders find 
the Ideal Handbook interest- 
ing and indispensable. Au- 
thors Whelen, Hatcher and 
Askins are leading authori- i 
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cents, 
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More hits 
at Skeet 
HOPPE’S NO. 9 removes lead- 


ing, metal fouling and 
powder residue and in- 
sures accuracy. Get a 
2 oz. bottle. 
HOPPE’S 

LUBRICATING OIL & 
won't gum. Keeps fir- — 
ing pins fast. In 1 and 
3 oz. cans. 

Ask your dealer 

Gun Cleaning Guide FREE. 














send. 157 FRANK A. HOPPE, INC. {or "iinerai 
for trial "2310 N. Sth Strest sample 
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Working parts guaranteed for one year. Send 3c 

stamp for our catalog of guns, ammunition. camping. athletic 

and military goods. Satisfied customers all over the world. 

W. Stokes Kirk, 1627 S-2 N. 10th St., Phila., Pa. 
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ARMY KRAG 30-40 









Manufactured at Springfield 
Armory. A favorite among sports- 
, men who know, for both large and small 
game. Magazine holds 5 cartridges, bolt_action. 
















We tan and make them into beautiful fur 
pieces or coats. Also wild animal skins tanned 
and made up. Get our prices. 


3290 Broad St., Rochester, N. Y. 





Want to Swap Guns? 


We will pay cash for your gun, rifle, or 
pistol, or exchange with you for any other 
firearm you may want. Write us what you 
have, and what you want, and we will make 
you an offer by return mail. 
IVER JOHNSON SPORTING GOODS CO. 
10 Cornhill Boston, Mass. 


cee IEW METHOD GUN BLUR 


Makes old guns like new 
Will not injure steel. + 











No heating is necessary 
Restores the finish on 5 
guns in ten minutes for.... 

Send for circular 
“What Gunsmiths Say” 
New Method Gun Bluing Co. 
Box F. S. 2, New Method Bidg. 
Bradford, Pa. 
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FULL SPEED AHEAD 
By Henry Clay Foster 


T has been a long time since small- 

town “booster” organizations set up 

signs on the outskirts, reading “Watch 

Us Grow!” But the idea has by no 
means grown out of date as the years go 
by. Somehow, we liked to think that any- 
thing in which we are interested is grow- 
ing in all or many ways. And the way 
we usually measure growth is in terms of 
participants if it is a sport and in terms 
of inhabitants if it is a town. (And how 
the “lifer” does love to see his prison 
grow !) 

We boatmen are like that—we are lifers, 
except that we aren’t in a jug. We are, 
on the contrary, the freest of the free 
citizenry of this coun- 
try, with the possible 
exception of the small 
fraternity of airplane 
owners. We are freer 
than the motorist 
ashore, because he 
spends plenty of his 
gasoline and time, and 
all of his cuss-words 
trying to get out of or 
through traffic jams on 
the highways. And we 
get a great kick out of 
seeing the sport of 
motor boating grow. 
We don’t care whether 
the other fellow uses 
his boat mostly for 





This department is conducted for sportsmen 
who make use of boats in connection with 
hunting, fishing, camping and other outdoor 
recreation. Discussions are welcomed. Ques- 
tions, other than technical matters such as 
engine troubles, will be answered when ac- 
companied by a stamped addressed envelope. 
We are not prepared, however, to supply 
building plans, blueprints or specifications. 











perilous times, the motor boat pleasure 
fleet is increasing by substantial numbers. 
Between June 30th, 1931 and June 30th, 
1932, the darkest time in the period of the 
world-wide stringency, the United States 
Bureau of Navigation registered 7,433 
new motor boats for operation on Federal 
waterways. Laid end to end, this new 
fleet would stretch quite a distance, but 
you can do your own figuring. And this 
increase is shown despite a general culling 





fishing or for getting 
to inaccessible by-road 
hunting grounds—or 
what. He is our fellow 
sportsman. It doesn't 
matter to us whether 
he has a big fine 
yachty looking craft or 
an outboard on a row- 
boat. Only we do feel 
that the numbered 
motor boats, of which 
Uncle Sam keeps rec- 
ord, are the back-bone of the great plea- 
sure fleet of our country. 

Increases each year in the number of 
these boats, above 16 feet in length and 
under 16 gross tons, have been taken for 
granted—in past years. But since the sag 
in our economic life, many of us expected 
to see those increases disappear, at least 
until better times came around again. 
None of us will try to argue against the 
classing of our boats as luxuries, although 
their value in our lives is specific and 
vital in many cases. Yet, even in these 


out of unused and transferred numbers 
and the cancelling of abandoned craft list- 
ed on the records of the various forty-four 
Federal districts about our ports. 

After surveying the sports of this coun- 
try, one authority recently declared: “No 
form of sport in America has grown so 
fast in the last three years as motor boat- 
ing and yachting, and no form of recrea- 
tion promises such rapid development for 
the future.” This individual used one word 
in that statement which adequately told 
why it was all true, only he didn’t elabo- 
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The enclosed cockpit makes this 38-foot cruiser into a regular sedan, but she 
has space aft for fishing 
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rate any on it. That word was “recreation.” 

Boating is recreation par excellence. In- 
stead of being lost amidst the strenuosities 
of modern life, boating has an added lure 
today for all of us. It furnishes the anti- 
thesis of the everyday grind. And the 
beauty and dependability of the modern 
motor boat, in its various models adapted 
to many uses, adds to the desire of every- 
one to own a boat. 

The cost of boats has come down as 
types have been standardized along much 
the same lines as automobiles, and no 
longer do we have to think it necessary 
to be “bloated plutocrats” to have a plea- 
sure boat which will change our vaca- 
tions and make our lives brighter and our 
health better. But when it comes to costs, 
the increase in the country’s pleasure- 
boat fleet during the economic doldrums 

which have held us in 
the past three years, 
seems all the more 
astounding. 


HAT is it due 
to—this healthy 
showing in the face of 
obstacles? Is it because 
some people just will 
indulge themselves in 
luxuries at all times? 
Analysis of the facts 
does not justify this 
conclusion. It is be- 
cause of the need of 
many persons and fam- 
ilies for just such recre- 
ation as motor boating 
affords and can supply. 
One veteran motor-boat 
official imputes it to 
the fact that it is one 
sport which does not 
require muscular train- 
ing to be enjoyed. 
Perhaps there is some- 
thing in that. It is true 
that a newcomer to the 
boating sport must 
learn many things of a 
specific nature, make 
at least some mistakes, and during it all 
he does get more or less physical exer- 
cise, if it is only in heaving the anchor. 
It is also true that a man does not have to 
be a “duffer” at motor boating for season 
after season before he can come into full 
enjoyment of his sport, as does the golfer. 
And wherever there is water enough to 
float a boat, he can get into the sport, too. 
But I think it is deeper than that—the 
reason why motor boating is growing now 
and will always grow. It is because, first 
of all, boating takes us away from the 
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crowded sections where most of us live 
and work. The free open waters seem to 
beckon to us to traverse them. The swim- 
mer loves to swim far out and wishes 
he dared go farther in answer to that 
same lure. Away from things—how won- 
derfully refreshing just to think of it with 
the hubbub of civilization about us! There 
are many lovely places for recreation in 
the country, but usually they are reached 
by long wearing motor travel. But with a 
boat, our pleasure begins at the water's 
edge nearest to our homes. : 

If motor boats were still the old-time 
“launch” type, open to the weather, crude- 
ly constructed and fitted out, without 
accommodations for human comfort, and 
propelled—sometimes—by engines given to 
sulking spells at the most inopportune 
moments and hours, the sport wouldn't be 
growing as it is today. But those beautiful 
runabouts, cruisers, express cruisers, and 
other types on display each year at the 
Motor Boat Show in January in New 
York are a second answer to why boating 
is growing. It is cooperative instead of 
individual in its pleasures. It is not a lone- 
ly sport in its enjoyment. The boatowner 
takes his friends along to enjoy his boat 
as much as he does himself. His family 
becomes the crew, the boys and girls swim 
from the decks, bask in the sun between 
dives, develop fine coats of tan, ravenous 
appetites, and physical health, such as 
parents always covet for their youngsters. 

Accommodations for comfort aboard a 
boat are all there, built-in; the swimming 
hole is always just overboard; the shade 
is there under the awning in the cockpit. 
The bug pests common to the woods are 
seldom encountered on open waters, and 
aboard a boat they can be kept away 
almost as well as indoors at home. 

The “open road” is all about us. The 
boat moves like a thing alive. The gentle 
roll in the wind or from passing boats 
adds a charm to boating which nothing 
ashore can approximate—to the born boat- 
man, at least. Yes, we are “lifers” in that 
we never lose the fascination of the water 
and of boats so long as we keep atop the 
sod. And we like to see our fraternity 
grow. If you are an outsider to the boat- 
ing sport and don't believe this, just ex- 
press interest in boating to a boatowner. 
You'll be late for supper if you do. He'll 
talk your ear ragged, and end up by in- 
viting you to ride on his boat. No, he 
doesn’t want to sell it. But he'll go to 
endless trouble to help you choose one 
if you want to buy one. He’ll adopt you as 
a pupil if you'll let him, and teach you all 
he knows about it, and feel that you've 
done him a favor by letting him do it, too. 
He’s a queer bird, the boat-owner—in his 
enthusiasm, in his conscienceless lying 
about the speed of his boat, and his ador- 
able generosity in sharing his pleasure and 
knowledge with others. He is another 
reason why boating is growing—and al- 
ways will grow. 


AFTER THE DIVE 


F your outboard engine is ever im- 

mersed, you ought to know what to do 
then and there. Here is the usual pro- 
cedure: Remove the engine from the 
water as quickly as possible. Remove the 
gas tank, gas line, carburetor, spark plugs 
and magneto. Wipe all of these thorough- 
ly and let them dry in the sun. Then drain 
all the water out of the motor and its 
various parts and flush everything with 
clean gasoline. Through the spark-plug 
holes, pour about a spoonful of lubricating 
oil into each cylinder, replace the flywheel 
and revolve it to work the motor gently. 
Then replace all parts, put new, clean 
fuel into the tank and try to start the 
motor. It should start easily, provided 


everything has been well dried. However, 
this is by no means certain. 

If you have tried to crank the motor 
immediately upon removing it from the 
water, you may have short-circuited— 
and ruined—the coil. Also, if the motor 
was running when it hit the water, it is 
possible that it took in water enough into 
the intaking cylinder at that second to 
cause trouble on the next stroke, if it 
made one. Water, being incompressible, 
would push the cylinder head out of shape- 
in any of a dozen grotesque ways, if the 
piston were forced upward against it with 
sufficient energy. 


GAR WOOD’S RECORD AP- 
PROVED AT 124.86 MILES AN 
HOUR 


AR WOOD’S world speedboat rec- 
ord, made with his Miss America X 
on the St. Clair river at Algonac, Mich., 
last September 20th, has been approved 


officially by the International Motor 
Yachting Union at 124.86 statute miles 
per hour. 


Made over a nautical mile course, the 
speed of Miss America X averaged 108.48 
knots for her two runs, one each way over 
the course. American officials, in trans- 
lating the speed from knots into statute 
miles, had calculated the speed at 124.91 
miles an hour. 

The I. M. Y. U. made a similar re- 
vision in Kaye Don’s record with Miss 
England III last summer in Scotland, 
approving the mark at 119.75 m.p.h. in- 
stead of the 119.81, as originally an- 
nounced. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 
YOU’LL COME TO IT 


Motor Boat Eprtor: 

I acquired a new boat last season, and I have 
had a rough time of it, polishing brass every 
time I went out in it. And how salt water does 
tarnish it! And how hard it is to keep the paint 
clean near the brass, which has to be polished so 
often! I like the looks of it, of course, but 
simply can’t keep it looking all shiny like my car, 
for instance. What do you advise? 

Raymonp C. Conners. 


Ans: Your experience is typical. Brass is 
pretty in the show room. It is the best metal 
to use for many gadgets on boats, especially on 
salt water—believe it or not. But only those boat 
owners who have men employed to do little else 
insist on keeping their brass its natural color. 
Many of them try transparent lacquer, but this 
doesn’t last long, and when one little place is 
chipped off, the salt air “gets down around it 
just the same. 

After several seasons of struggling, as you 
and they have done, I painted my brass fixtures 
with aluminum paint of the variety which is 
made of powdered aluminum in banana oil. 
You'll recognize it by the unmistakable odor of 
the bananas, This adheres well, dries quickly, 
and several coats can be put on in a day, if the 
weather is good. Over this, I sometimes put a 
clear spar varnish as a protection, as the alumi- 
num is subject to corrosion, too, although with- 
out changing color much. It turns white, you 
know. But with varnish over it, you’ll find it 
lasts well. And if you do a neat job on it, you'll 
be relieved of your worries. 

Motor Boat Epirtor. 


THE MOTOR IS BROKEN IN 


Motor Boat Epitor: 

have read many times about “breaking in’’ 
an outboard motor, but I have seen nowhere any 
definite time limit to this procedure. With an 
automobile, I know we usually drive it not over 


25 miles an hour for the first 2,000 to 2,500 


miles. But how about an outboard motor? 


J. ReGan. 





Ans.—An outboard motor is regarded as well 
broken in after approximately 50 hours of mod- 
erate running. Authorities differ widely on this, 
but it is safe to give it that much moderate use 
before asking it to perform up to its rated maxi- 
mum power. However, I doubt if all the racing 
drivers give their motors that long, although I 
believe the most successful users of outboard 
motors are the most careful on such points— 
within reasonable limits, of course. 

Motor Boat Epttor. 


(END OF SPORTSMEN AFLOAT) 


Che Sea Eagle 


MULLINS 
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Now — a 
YOU CAN AFFORD AN 


INBOARD 
RUNABOUT 





Scout 


Write Today for YOUR Folder Describing 


This Year’s Inboard Achievement 


ABEAUTIFUL BOAT in the 16-foot 

class—powered with a 45 H. P. 
Marine Motor, built of puncture-proof 
galvanized Armco Iron plates that never 
ogee caulking, equipped with non- 
sinkable air chambers and complete all 
ready to operate—the Sea Eagle Scout 
offers more in value for less money than 
ever before in inboard history. Let us 
show what a lot of motor boat you get. 
Send for the folder! 


Every Sportsman, Fisherman and Camper 
@ Every sportsman, camper and fisherman will 
want to know about the new 32 H.P. Camp Mate, 
the shallow draft boat with the tunnel pratected 
‘opeller. And—our outboard boats as low as $72. 
ust write—we will send you complete literature 
on the Mullins line. 


Write for our demonstrator and agents proposition. 

MANUFACTURING 
CORPORATION 
20 Mill St. + Salem, Ohio 





You can’t beat a 
Kermath motor— 





for Pep and Power! 


"THOUSANDS of motor boats the 
world over testify to the precision 
features and two-fisted dependability 
built into Kermath marine motors. 
Measured by every known standard of 
performance—power, quick, easy start- 
ing, responsive acceleration, low cost 
operation, economical upkeep, increas- 
ed torque or turning effort—a Kermath 
fits your boating needs perfectly—be- 
cause each model is designed exclu- 
sively for marine use. For added safe- 
ty, greater security and long lived 
operation select a Kermath. It pays to 


have the best! Consult us for recom- 
mendations—6 to 45 















This valuable Boat Buyer’s Guide 
sent to you on request—FREE 
KERMATH MFG. COMPANY 
5888 Commonwealth Ave., Detroit, Mich. 


""A KERMATH ALWAYS RUNS‘ 


THREE CLOSE CALLS 


(Continued from page 63) 


the highlands of Annam are very cold. 

To make the story even more unbeliev- 
able, we had another exciting experience 
just before dawn. We were following a 
game trail. Suddenly Plas stopped and 
motioned to me to come up beside him. He 
started to take the light off his head and 
hand it to me, but changed his mind and 
took deliberate aim with his rifle. At the 
roar of his heavy gun, I stepped behind 
him and looked over his shoulder. A beau- 
tiful tigress lay stretched across the path 
a few yards in front of us. 

Here is what had happened. When Plas 
started to give me the light so that I 
could take the shot, the tigress had moved 
toward us to investigate. Plas immediately 
shot her through the head. For the third 
time in a few hours I felt like kissing 
Plas on both cheeks in the proper French 
manner. 

Of course, we finally got back to camp, 
and after a good rest with some food in 
our stomachs we felt as good as ever. 
However, our adventure might have 
ended far differently. If any of you read- 
ers are ever lucky enough to go to that 
sportsman’s paradise, Indo-China, remem- 
ber not to shoot at elephants with ex- 
panding bullets and never disregard the 
advice of an experienced professional 
hunter. 


A FRONT-YARD LION 
(Continued from page 15) 


worn-out teeth on the bark of a Douglas 
fir. Up in it I glimpsed a spot of red- 
brown. Still 150 yards away, I drew rein. 
I could see him now. I started to swing 
from the saddle to edge around for a 
proper shot. 

But up in the Douglas fir there was a 
sudden flash of reddish movement. I saw 
a long tail curl skyward. Swoosh! My 
lion was gone! Jumped! For a moment 
the dogs yelped like mad after him, then 
silence. The long wait had made him rest- 
less. 

It seemed like an hour before they 
barked again. Probably it was five min- 
utes. Then once more they had him, about 
half a mile on around in the head of an- 
other cajfion. 

This time I left my horse two hundred 
yards from the tree. But circle as I might, 
I was within a hundred yards before I 
could see the lion, and then only a part of 
him. He was upright in the tree. His head 
moved nervously. I raised my gun, not 
too fast, wanting to make sure of a death 
shot so that the dogs would not be hurt. 
But this was a wild ’un sure enough! 

Swoosh! Another flash of reddish move- 
ment, but as he jumped I fired. For a half 
second he caught on a big limb. I saw him 
writhe. His mouth opened in what looked 
like a death gasp; so I held my fire. No 
use to shoot a good pelt to pieces. 

Then suddenly one powerful forearm 
gave a push against the tree trunk, and 
down he came—alive! Even before the 
dogs were to him on the ground I man- 
aged to fire again, a snap-shot through 
limbs and branches. But it hit and rolled 
him over. Like two wild “hellions” the 
dogs plunged into the middle of him. He 
struggled free and started off down the 
hill, dragging his hind quarters, roaring a 
hollow roar, his mouth open for business. 
Again the dogs took him. Together they 
rolled down the steep hill, over and over, 
as I ran toward them yelling, uselessly, 
for them to come back. 

In vain I tried for a shot, with the dogs 
shuttling swiftly all around him. I cursed 
myself for the danger they were in. These 
Airedales are all courage—darned little 


caution. And Pup was old—about fifteen 
years—and tired from a hard seven-mile 
run. I saw the big cat’s forepaws pull him 
in head first to those deadly teeth. But 
Puse sank his sharp young fangs deep in 
the lion’s flank, and with a roar he let the 
old dog go. For a second the big cat broke 
free, but the dogs still left no opening for a 
shot. They stopped him. He rolled to his 
back to fight. I was not a dozen feet from 
them now, but still futilely trying to shoot 
without too much risk of hitting a dog. 
Then suddenly old Pup went in for a 
throat hold. The big paws slapped like 
a vise on to his neck and yanked him off 
aim, and the old dog’s head went literally 
into the lion’s mouth. Puse chopped deep 





‘THE readers of Field & Stream 
have enjoyed many stories by 
W..S. Chadwick in the past. In 
the March issue we will publish 
“HARD-LUCK HUNTING 
TRAILS” by this author. It is 
unusually interesting. 











into his belly, but the big teeth did not 
let go. It seemed like an hour, but it 
could not have been more than a half 
second that the lion had old Pup. It was 
now or never. At a flash of opening not 
more than six inches square between the 
dogs I snap-aimed and fired. Better the 
risk of hitting old Pup than the certainty 
of his death if I didn’t. 

I was lucky. The lion’s mouth gasped 
open; he quivered and lay dead, his shoul- 
der shattered, his back broken, Pup at his 
throat. I pulled the old dog off, and as he 
leaped for a new hold I saw blood stream- 
ing from his neck. His head was crimson 
all over. Suddenly I wished I had never 
seen a lion track. If this brave old dog 
— been killed, what good was a dead 
ion: 

Swiftly I looked Pup over. He was 
trembling now, and bleeding badly. I put 
cold snow on his wounds. The blood 
slowed. I ran for my horse, got a rope 
and swiftly swung the lion up in a tree. 
Then I put old Pup in the saddle before 
me and started home. 

But the story has a happy ending after 
all. Pup was not killed. He was alive 
enough to prefer walking. Shakily he man- 
aged to follow home. In record time we 
drove the snowy road to Las Vegas, near- 
ly thirty miles away, to a veterinary. Doc 
Miller dressed his wounds. We brought 
old Pup home Saturday pretty sick. Sun- 
day, in a new blizzard, I went after our 
lion. The old dog showed symptoms of 
wanting to go along. Monday he posed for 
pictures. 

The hunt took place a week ago. Today 
I stepped outside with a gun. The dogs 
were all over me at once. 

As plain as words, old Pup said, with 
his wiggle, jump and whine, “Heck, ain’t 
we ever goin’ lion huntin’ any more?” 


THE CONVERT 
(Continued from page 27) 


into the rapid, but I dared the newness of 
the slight leader and worked him into a 
quiet pool. 

My left hand felt for the landing net. It 
was gone. I could not believe I had lost 
it, and almost scratched a hole through 
my canvas jacket trying to locate it. A 
very kind providence held everything 
while I worked the brown into shore 
and swept him on to the bank. He 
weighed a good pound. 

With renewed faith I worked into con- 
dition the Hare’s Ear which had deceived 
him and set forth once more. A second 
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trout, smaller, was taken in a rapid, and 
I began to feel better. Where before | 
had felt the demure Hare’s Ear skulking 
along the bottom with its light under 
bushel, I now pictured it as dancing with 
every whim of the current and all the 
wiles of a fishy Cleopatra. And that king 
of faith, I am convinced, is what makes 
the difference between anglers who catch 
fish and those who don’t. The trick is to 
feel that every cast is going to catch a 
fish. Witness the boundless optimism of 
your true angler. Some achieve it. I never 
have and never will. 

“What luck?” 

The hail came from a fisherman of 
unusual ability, a dry-fly man of great 
repute, who thinks enough of his fishing 
to buy $35 rods for two young sons. That’s 
faith in its purest sense. 

I told him, and he confided to me the 
great secret of the Namakagon. “It’s dry 
flies,” he declared. “And on this stream 
one particular dry fly seems best, regard- 
less of conditions.” 

He gave me two of them, very plain 
affairs with brown hackles, no wings, 
Cow Dung bodies and three black-spotted 
brown wisps for tails. 

“It may be,” he explained, “that this 
water produces consistently a fly of which 
that is the best imitation, or perhaps it is 
simply a _ good-floating, good-looking 
something that appears edible to brown 
trout. It is a fact that it is the business 
fly of the Namakagon.” 

He revealed that it had been developed 
by an angling acquaintance of his whose 
reputation is quite well founded in upper 
Wisconsin, one of those unassuming fel- 
lows who never says much himself but 
can fish like the old Harry. 

“Another peculiarity of the Namakagon 
is the effectiveness of midday fishing,” he 
went on. “I have fished it dozens of times, 
and usually midday brings the best rise. 
It may be due to the sun bringing about 
the necessary effect on the eggs in the 
stream-bottom about that hour, to cause 
a good hatch. At any rate, don’t stop to 
eat lunch if they begin to work along 
about noon.” 


THANKED him and proceeded. In my 

fly box was the choicest collection of 
bivisibles, fan-wings, flat-wings and just 
plain dry flies that one could wish for, but 
I chose to cross my dry-fly Rubicon with 
one of the nameless brown creations. 
While I had employed dry flies before, it 
had been only in haphazard fashion and 
with indifferent success. Now I was about 
to storm the citadel with what should 
have been a firm resolution built up by a 
winter of fasting and prayer. 

True to my friend’s prediction, trout be- 
gan poking their noses above the surface 
during the noon hour. I tied on one of 
his flies, oiled it and shot it out over a 
turbid stretch of water that only a be- 
ginner would have tested with a dry fly. 
The fly bobbed and tossed, but a fish 
touched it. He was gone before I could act. 

In quieter water I worked for several 
minutes, and another fish struck. I do not 
know whether my nervous reflex hooked 
him or he hooked himself, but he was 
played and landed, without a net, at that. 
Two more came my way, and I began to 
get cocky. I found it hard, as I had when 
using the wet fly upstream, to hold the 
rod motionless for a second or two after 
the fly touched the water, but the habit 
is acquired with a little practise. I began 
to feel that I had successfully laid the 
first bridge between the old wet-fly 
method and the new and more promising 
game of dry-fly fishing. With the dry 
fly, of course, the slightest motion of 
rod tip after the fly alights will impart 
motion to the lure and destroy the il- 
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jusion of a natural insect, unattached to 
anything. 

For twenty minutes or slightly more the 
browns were rising freely, and I regis- 
tered a dozen strikes which an experi- 
enced dry-fly man would likely have 
counted as creeled fish. But I did not care. 
[ was jubilant and happy w ith the thought 
that my day of pioneering had not been 
fruitless. The fish were through feeding 
in a short time. — I resorted to every- 
thing in my fly box that would sink or 
float, but they would not respond. 

“Tt’s no use,” called the friend of the 
private fly, passing me on the way back 
to his camping place. “They were rising 
splendidly for about a half hour, but 
it’s all off now. Better let them alone 
and save your strength. There may be 
another rise along in the evening. 

I continued fishing within eye-range of 
the morning starting- point and with fond 
hopes that the companion of my angling 
and hunting moments would hurry up. 
I knew that if he planned on getting 
back for lunch by twelve he would likely 
show up along about two o'clock, dog- 
tired, bolt a sandwich or two and return 
to the river with a desperate fervor I have 
never before witnessed in either man or 
beast. It is not that his life is dedicated 
to my complete effacement as a catcher of 
fish or a shooter of ducks. He just doesn’t 
know when to stop. 

He reminds me of the blind horse the 
fellow sold. The horse promptly bumped 


his head against a telephone pole. The 
buyer returned with the horse. 
“This horse is blind,” he stormed. “He 





yy. late years one is inclined to 
think of the Canadian North- 
west in connection with sheep 
hunting. Glenn Balch tells next 
monthin “IDAHO BIGHORNS” 
of hunting these dwellers of the 
crags in our own United States. 











just split his head open on a telephone 
pole.” 

“Oh, no, that horse isn’t blind,” came 
back the former owner. “He's not blind 
at all. He just doesn’t give ad !” 

I saw my friend coming around the 
bend. He weighs 160 pounds in his wet 
waders, and his wading brogues came 
from England, where they have lackeys 
(or is it gillies?) to transport them to 
and from the river. I had the lunch ready 
when he hove to. 

“Been fishin’, I see,” I began. 

“Say, this is a big river,” he replied. 
“Been down to the mouth. Gonna make 
another trip this afternoon.” 

“Got any fish?” I couldn't hold it back. 

“I doubt if Hoover can be elected,” he 
answered. 

“You won't be cross-examined?” 

“These hard times can’t keep on for- 
ever, The automobile business is getting 
better already. I did $15,000 more business 
the first month than last year.’ 

“Wait a minute, Did you catch any 
fish? No answer, no lunch.” 

“Who—me ? Oh, sure. Just fill my cup 
half full with coffee. I'll fill the rest with 
cream. I take a little cream in my coffee. 
Ha! ha! Good joke.” 

I peeked into his creel. Two browns 
that could have taken part in a piscatorial 
version of Singer’s midgets were therein. 
I showed him my catch and told him how 
it had happened, and that act alone is 
proof of my kindliness to all mankind, for 
he has never since found much trouble 
in catching more fish than I, when both 
cmploy the same methods. 

“You can’t fool these 





Namakagon 


browns with wet flies jerked across the 
current,” I concluded my rehearsed dis- 
course. “They're too wise. An occasional 
trout takes ‘em, of course, but it’s not 
consistent and it’s not half as much fun. 
And if you persist in fishing with wet flies, 
take off the gaudy ones and put on a 
shy sister and treat it like a dry fly. It 
might produce.” 

And it did for him that afternoon, too. 
He borrowed my other nameless Brown 
Hackle, stole my bottle of oil out of my 
coat pocket, and worked out his own 
destiny late that afternoon during a hatch 
that sent every trout in the stream on the 
feed. 

On the way home he said, “Don’t for- 
get to remind me to give the Salvation 
Army those old snelled wet flies of mine.” 


ON THE TRAIL OF THE 
EIDER DUCKS 
(Continued from page 13) 


of mean boulder flats. W indy shut off 
the motor, and we paddled in. 

“It was about here,” he began, “that I 
lost a train of dogs a couple of years ago. 
I got off the sled to shoot a fox. They 
bolted. Didn't find them for eighteen days. 
They were badly tangled. They hadn't had 
a thing to eat. I hadn’t had much myself. 
Hey! Shhh! Look! King eider!” 

Sure enough, swimming gracefully 
around a little point came four beautiful 
birds. Twomey trained his glasses on 
them. They were not kings, but the differ- 
ence is so slight to all save those who 
have made a close study of them that we 
were pardoned. They were American 
eiders, with black and white velvet plum- 
age and yellow markings leading from the 
bill to the sloping forehead, in contrast 
with the square, high crown of the king 
eider. These birds were as wild as loons, 
and sailed into the distance. 

It was decided that Twomey and Windy 
would take the tent and rifles across the 
flats and locate a camp, and I would watch 
the canoe while the tide was running in. 
This was necessary, as the tides run fast 
over the shallows. Should a breeze whip 
the canoe around, it is apt to be damaged 
on the rocks if not carefully tended. 

I spent an hour watching three white 
whales feeding on tons of capelin which 
had been caught in shallow water. The 
whales were also trapped in the lagoon, 
which was about one.hundred yards in 
length. These whales, or greater por- 
poises, were about fifteen feet in length. 
They did not seem to like being confined 
in such close quarters, even if fish were 
plentiful. Time after time they struggled 
into a couple of feet of water, raised their 
heads and blew, in a disappointed sort of 
way, and then went back among the 
swarms of fish. 

On looking up, I could see the little 
tent, a tiny patch of white against the 
distant sky ; so I paddled toward the shore. 
Fox Island was alive with birds. Thou- 
sands upon thousands of arctic terns 
wheeled and circled above the haven they 
had known for centuries, a place that sel- 
dom knew the tread of man. On all sides 
were flocks of ducks, in the air and in the 
water—red-breasted mergansers, Ameri- 
can eiders and any number of old-squaw 
ducks, as well as geese. 

This island proved to be about a mile 
long and three-quarters of a mile wide. 
It was just a gravelly mound rising out of 
the sea, barren of trees but supporting a 
scant growth of arctic willow. The upland 
sand was covered with wild rye, and cari- 
bou moss grew in the lowlands. 

We found three miniature fresh-water 
lakes, and between them little green mead- 

(Continued on page 71) 
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Drop ME A LINE” 
SAID THE FISH 





goes the line in the water. 


“Fret” A whopper 
takes the bait and bolts. Streaking . . . darting 
+ . « cutting back. The reel screams. You play 
him ... land him. Good work! But — give the 
canoe some credit. Old Towns stay with the 
gamiest fish. A flick of the wrist and these light 
craft leap — holding the track of your quarry. 

Old Towns are Indian models, built to bear up 
bravely with hardest use. They’re so easy to 
handle, so light to carry, that you can take them 
wherever real sport is. Send for free catalog 
showing models — paddling, sailing, square-stern 
(priced as low as $55). Also outboard boats, in- 
cluding big, fast, seaworthy, all-wood types for 
family use. Rowboats; dinghies. Lower prices. 
Write today! Old Town Canoe Co., 412 Middle 
Street, Old Town, Maine. 


‘Old Town Canoes 












a — 


Some all wood, Co ag: aa covered. Light, 
strong and durable Many color combina‘ tho: - _ 


Most om line ever offered, at teal money-saving 
prices. 


Hydro- 


plane . 
Rowboat | ap a sith 

$70 cate te CAO 
and up 
A VERY FAST UTILITY MODEL FOR ROW- 


ING OR SMALL OUTBOARD MOTOR 





Outboard 

Boats | 

$36 

and up ll 
TVT Outboard Motor Boats. The fastest and most 


seaworthy Boats for — use. Full length spray rails 
keep these boats perfectly , as shown above. 
CATALOG FREE—SAVE MONEY—PROMPT SHIPMENT 
Please state the kind of boat you are interesiedin (63) 
————> TWO LARGE FACTORIES<——__—__— 
THOMPSON BROS. BOAT MFG. CO. 
201 Ann St. Write to 101 Elm St. 

PESHTIGO, WIS. [Either Place CORTLAND, N. Y. 


$10.00 DOWN 
Buys your 
Acme Folding Boat 





















You take no risk Litheral MONEY 
BACK 5 day FREE TRIAL GUAR- 
ANTEE. Many models—canoes, one 
seat sport boats, square sterns for 
outboard motors. Best quality through- 
out. Won't snag, tear or leak Carry 
heavy loads. Set up ready for use in 
8 minutes. Used world over and by 
Govt. Engineers. Only practical fold- 
ing boat. Write today. Learn about 
NEW EASY PAYMENT PLAN! 


ACME BOAT CO. 
1 Pine St. Miamisburg, Ohio 
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PREPARING TROPHIES 
FOR THE TAXIDERMIST 


By Harry Roberts 


OME years ago it was my privilege 

to know and work with a taxider- 

mist who has since gained some dis- 

tinction in his field as a master 
craftsman. During his busy season, spring 
and autumn, his constant complaint was 
the lack of foresight displayed by sports- 
men in preparing their trophies in the 
field before ship- 
ping them to him. 
And if you could 
have been in that 
workshop when 
some of those spec- 
imens arrived, you 
would have readily 
agreed that his wail 
was justified. Fish 
smelling to the high 
heavens, putrid 
pheasants and 
grouse, deer heads 
reeking with decay 
and the hair slip- 
ping in bunches— 
all this he had to 
contend with. Then, 
if he did not turn 
out a one hundred 
per cent job, his 
client frequently ac- 
cused him of being a slipshod workman! 

The man who sends a poorly-prepared 
trophy to a taxidermist, expecting to re- 
ceive in return a perfect mount, is as 
inconsistent as one who hands his shoe- 
maker a pair of worn-out boots and ex- 
pects them to come back factory-new and 
shining, with the virginal bloom of youth 
upon them. 

Preparing a trophy for safe shipment is 
really not a difficult matter at all. It takes 
a little time and energy, but I assure you 
that not only will the taxidermist thank 
you, but also you will have a far better 
mount in the end. 

Let us consider first the proper care of 
a deer head, or, for that matter, the head 
of an elk, sheep, goat or any other big- 
game animal. 

First sharpen your skinning knife; no 
man can work with a hoe! There is one 
proper way to make the cuts, and one 
only. It is illustrated in Figure 1. Let me 
suggest that you be generous in the mat- 
ter of length. If the scalp is too long, the 
taxidermist can readily cut off the excess, 
but if you cut it too short, your mount 
will necessarily be short-necked and will 


Figure 1 








This department is intended to be a com- 
mon meeting ground for campers, wood- 
crafters and nature lovers. Kinks and ideas 
concerning the trails and woods, and nature 
notes are welcomed for publication. 

Questions will be answered when accom- 
panied by a stamped, addressed envelope. 











look dumpy. Better make the cut around 
the neck just slightly above the forelegs. 

Next, cut down the center of the neck 
on top. A big-game head should never be 
cut along the throat, as it is impossible 
to get rid of the cut mark when the scalp 
is ultimately sewed up. Now, 
cut from the base of each antler 
out to the central cut as illus- 
trated. 

Skin out carefully, peeling the 
hide off as you go, and pay par- 
ticular attention to the base of 
the antlers. Be careful not to 
cut or tear the skin. Skin out 
the ears until the hide is free; 
then cut through the cartilage 
of the ears, freeing them from 
the head. 

Now you may work out the 
scalp carefully, down over the 
skull, Cut cautiously around the 
eyelids, being careful not to tear 
them. Work the scalp down to 
the base of the nose 
(see Figure 2) and 
cut it loose. 

Next, with your 
knife, scrape away 
all excess fat and loose mem- 
brane from the hide. Finish 
skinning out the ears and re- 
move the inside cartilagenous 
structure. This is most impor- 
tant, as decomposition sets in 
here very rapidly, causing the 
hair to slip within a short 
time. 

Next, rub salt into the scalp 
(flesh side, of course), thor- 
oughly covering every bit of 
it. The inside of the ears should 
be packed with dry salt. Use 
lots of salt all over the hide. 
You may now wrap the scalp 
into a bundle and either put it 
in a bag or make a paper 
package of it. If convenient, 
ship it off to your taxidermist 
at once. But if you are going to 
remain in the woods for a 
couple of weeks longer, you 
need have no particular fear of its spoiling. 

As to the skull, the only thing needed 
by the modern taxidermist is the antlers, 
as papier-maché forms are now employed 
almost universally in making head mounts. 
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Cut off the antlers by sawing off the top 
of the skull, keeping the two antlers to- 
gether, of course. It will help the taxider- 
mist subsequently in determining the 
proper size of form to use if you will 
measure the length of the skull and its 
circumference around the antlers and 
lower jaw. Make careful notes and at- 
tach to the antlers or scalp. 

It isn’t often that one wishes to have 
a small mammal mounted, unless he is 
interested in making a collection or hap- 
pens to obtain a rare specimen such as 
an albino of, say, a squirrel or woodchuck. 
In case you should wish to prepare a small 
mammal for subsequent mounting, Figure 
3 shows the proper sort of a cut to make. 
Slit the skin from the sternum (breast- 
bone) to the base of the tail. Then begin 
working the pelt loose with the fingers 
and the aid of a knife where necessary. 
Loosen the skin around a hind leg as 
much as possible and then, after finding 
the upper leg joint, cut it loose from the 
body. Do the same with the other hind 
leg and loosen the pelt with your fingers, 
until it is free from the back of the animal. 
Now work down toward the tail and cut 
through the tail bone. In the case of a 
long-tailed animal, such as a squirrel or 
mink, you will have to remove the tail 
bone by pulling it out. 

You may now work 

_ the pelt upward, freeing 

. the front legs by cutting 

rl them loose from_ the 

“fy << - body at the upper joint. 

a Then you can pull the 

pelt over the head, mak- 

ing careful cuts at the 
ears and eyes. 


HEN you get to 

the nose, do not 
cut the skin loose ; leave 
it attached. Free the 
body by cutting off the 
last vertebra at the base 
of the skull. If the speci- 
men is to be kept long, 
an opening must 
made at the end of the 
skull and the brains re- 
moved. Pack the cavity 
with dry salt. Next, 
clean the bones of 
all flesh right down to 
the feet, rub well all of 
the flesh side of the 
pelt with salt and 
roll up into a bundle. Do not neglect 
to poke salt into the tail (where the 
bone was removed), as otherwise decay 
will soon set in and cause the hair to 
slip. Again take careful measurements 
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of girth and length and attach to the skin. 

Birds are not difficult to handle, but 
more caution and patience must be used on 
account of their delicate skin. The method 
is exactly the same as that used in the 
preparation of a small mammal skin. Fig- 
ure 4 shows the cut and one leg freed 





Figure 3 


from the body. When you get to the tail, 
be careful to cut enough flesh loose so 
as not to cut through the quills of the 
tail feathers. The wings are treated ex- 
actly the same as the forelegs on a mam- 
mal and should present no great difficulty. 
Cut through the base of the skull and 
remove the brains. Pack carefully with 
salt. Smooth out the feathers so they do 
not lay in bunches and pack in a card- 
board box, if one is available. 

The correct mounting of a bird depends 
a great deal upon body dimensions. Instead 
of measuring length and girth, lay the 
body of the bird upon a sheet of paper, 
and with a pencil held upright, mark a 
careful outline of the side dimensions and 
another of the back. Also make notes of 
the color of the eyes, bill and feet when 
the bird is first shot. These colors fade 
quickly and must be replaced by paint in 
the finished mount. 

Of course it is far better to get a bird 
to the taxidermist in the flesh, as soon as 
possible after shooting it, if you can do 
so. But by all means take care of it 
properly. Do not jam the bird into a 
pocket, getting the feathers all mussed up 
and blood-stained. 

Straighten out the feathers, arranging 
the wings and legs neatly and wipe off 
any blood by sponging with a damp cloth. 
Then plug up the mouth and nostrils with 
cotton to prevent the escape of blood. A 
good practice for keeping the feathers 
smooth is to make a cone of paper, pin- 
ning the union, or pasting it. Slip the bird 
in head first and close the end by gather- 
ing the paper together and tying. Pack in 
a cardboard box if the specimen is to be 
shipped and mark, “Perishable—Rush !” 

Fish are the most highly perishable 
of trophies and they must receive im- 
mediate care if they are to be saved for 
the taxidermist’s attention. The majority 
of modern mounting methods employ a 
plaster mould and subsequent cast, either 
of papier-maché or plaster of Paris. By 





Figure 4 


means of this method, fidelity of form 
and accurate detail are possible. The 
taxidermist would prefer to have the fish 
in the flesh, rather than a skin. He would 
not have to guess at form or proportion 
and could do a good job with less effort. 

If the specimen to be mounted is caught 


within .a reasonable distance of the taxi- 
dermist and ice is available, by all odds 
pack the fish in a quantity of cracked 
ice, wrap with many layers of newspaper 
and place it in a wooden box. Then ship 
it off at once and wire the taxidermist 
that it is coming. 

If, however, there is any chance that the 
fish will be delayed for more than twenty- 
four hours at most, proceed as above, but 
first clean the fish. Never open a fish to 
be mounted along the belly. First, select 
the side you wish the fish to show when 
mounted and then open it on the opposite 
side along the median or lateral line. Start 
at the gills and cut through the ribs, 
opening up the body cavity. Carefully re- 
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move all entrails and the gills. Wipe the | 


empty cavity with a damp cloth, but do 


not use water, as this hastens disintegra- | 
tion. Pack the cavity with salt, then pack | 


in ice and ship as before. 


If the fishing grounds are so remote | 
from civilization that it is impossible to 


send a fish in ice, a trophy can still be 
saved by the following method: 

Lay the fish on a piece of paper and, 
with a pencil held upright, make a careful 
tracing. This will later on be a guide to 
the dimensions. Next, on the opposite side 
to which the fish is to be mounted, make 


] 
| 





Figure 5 


a cut along the lateral line through the 
skin only. See Figure 5. Now skin the 
fish carefully, cutting through the base 
of the fins and leave them attached to 
the skin. Remove gills and all loose flesh 
from the skin. Salt very thoroughly, roll 
into a bundle and wrap in a piece of cloth 
which should be moistened from time to 
time, in order to keep the skin from 
drying out. 

The instructions given for the care of 
trophies are not difficult to follow, and I 
can assure you that the effort is well 
worth while in the end. 


THE LOG CABIN DOOR 
By C. V. S. Purdy 


HERE iis little doubt that the less 

machine-made trim one puts on a log 
cabin, the more in keeping with its sur- 
roundings it will appear. 

Standard shop-built doors are cheap and 
easy to hang but, for the man who is 
handy with tools and who for the sake 
of a little work would like his camp to 
look as though it “belonged,” here is a 
door which is both simple and effective. 

We will take it for granted that 6’ 6” 
will be high enough. The standard width 
for a door of this height is 2’ 6”. De- 
parture from these proportions is per- 
missible. But by all means, unless the 
cabin is already built, make a scale draw- 
ing of the wall in which the door is to be 
hung, before you change these dimensions. 

Enough boards 6” wide by one inch 
thick to make 10 pieces 6’ 6” long, 2 pieces 
5’ 6” long, 2 pieces 2’ 6” long, 1 piece 1’ 6” 
long and 1 piece 5’ long will be all the 
lumber required. Ordinary deal pine with 
plenty of knots, if sound, is suitable. 

The first step is to lay five of the 6’ 6” 
boards on the flattest and smoothest sur- 
face you can find, edge to edge. Now take 
your saw and rip another of them down 
the middle, making two boards which, be- 
cause of the saw cut, will be a little under 
3” wide. These 3” boards are necessary 





in order to stagger the seams of the two 





FUR COMFORT 


At Low Cost 


“ESKIMO” COAT 


No. 5—(Illustrated) 
Twill Gabardine 
lutely waterproof. Lined 
throughout with Glossy 
Russian fur. Beautiful 
Fur collar. 40 inches long. 


abso- 


SIZES 36 to 42 


Guaranteed 
Value 


OUR PRICE 

a 
AVIATOR’S SUIT 
No. i—(Illustrated) 


Just the thing for Duck Hunting 
and Fishing. Absolutely water- 
proof. Fur lining in legs, arms 
and body affords perfect com- 
fort at all temperatures. 

SIZES 36 to 42 


Guaranteed Cost to 
U. S. Government ‘Q* 
OUR PRICE 
. 1. A. AVIATOR’S SUIT 
As above with best grade zippers 


e 
in front and legs. Genuine 
$14.75 


Wolf Collar. 
MONEY-BACK GUARANTEE 
If im ten days you are not entirely satisfied with any garment, we 

















will refund your money 





Send $1.00 for each garment ordered; balance C.0.D. 


GOVERNMENT SURPLUS COMPANY 


261 Broadway New York, N. Y. 
Dept. F. Tel. Barclay 7-6400 


SPECIAL PRICES TO CLUBS AND DEALERS 
AGENTS WANTED 





and luxury of home with you—-all in a Palace on 
behind your present car, small or large. It pays for itself 
in savings effected. 


—$770 to $1,265 f. 0. b. 
smaller in size, priced under $500. 
added prestige. more calls, more sales and RESUL’ 


Write today for Free circular. 


6211 Woodward Ave. 








Are you going South or elsewhere? Take the comforts 
1s— 


Proven in service by many satisfied 


owners! 4 new 1933 ‘‘Silver Dome’’ models to choose from 
slightly 


Also a ‘‘Junior Series,’’ 








or Business As Well As Touring! 
Ideal for business use. Show your wares in any one of 
5 to $1,115 f. o. b.—for greater cloner. 


WOLFE BODIES, INC. 


CIkKOULS 
Detroit, Mich. OLA 





TAXIDERM 


1021 Broadway 


———$_—_$____ 
and FUR 
WORK 
Have your Raw Pelts and Trophies converted into 
neck-pieces, fur coats, rugs, ete. Send your TRO- 
PHIES to Jonas if you want them mounted with a 
skill and craftsmanship that have won world-wide 
fame for faithful reproductions of nature. Costs are 
lowest in history. Write today for FREE Art Cata- 

log and Field Guide. 


JONAS BROS. 


Master Taridermists Denver, Colo. 
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Wear the coat and vest another 
new toma‘! 
Witbover 100,000 
mostany 
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Dept. 2-28 rs w. Rendon 


On or off easily! Millions of miles—no 
failures! Thousands enthusiastic users. 4 
sizes to 10 tons. 11 tongues and parts to 
build your own trailer. 


Gal TRAILER HITCK 


Can’t Let Go! 






Request catalog. 
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Want a 
thrill 
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Then sit in a chair at your next club 


meeting and watch this “fightin’ 
fool” Musky come out of the water 
again and again. Every member and 
guest will get the biggest kind of a 
thrill out of it. 


Field ¢ 
Stream 


MOTION PICTURES OF 
HUNTING AND FISHING 


will double the attendance and enthusiasm 
at every meeting this winter and spring. 
Tell your Secretary to get them. 37 reels of 
the finest motion pictures of the taking of 
game and game fishes ever made in this 
country, to choose from. 5 reels give 134 

hours entertainment. From brook trout to 
tarpon and from quail to Kodiak grizzly, 
by some of the most expert anglers, and 
scatter-gun and rifle artists, now_ living. 
And, in some pictures, dog work that is a 
joy to behold. 


14 fishing pictures 


Trout (all kinds), bass, channel bass, sal- 
mon, muskies, deep sea game fish (all kinds). 


9 duck shooting pictures— 
14 other hunting pictures— 
all remarkable— 


Quail, chicken, geese, turkey, bear, deer, 
moose, mountain lion, goats, etc. 


PICTURES COST CLUB NOTHING 
Not a cent comes out of your treasury. 
These pictures really help you keep your 
club together, making every member more 
cnthusiastic about it. 





If you have a 16 mm. projector, a library of 
hunting and fishing pictures, owned out- 
right, will afford you endless hours of en- 
joyment. The following four pictures are 
best possible beginning: 

Striped Bass Maryland Turkey 
Bob White Alaska Grizzlies 
These are Fretp & Stream pictures re- 
duced to 16 mm. size for home use. 100 ft. 
reels, $10 each if ordered immediately. 400 
ft. reels of other subjects, $30 


Send this Ss coupon Now 











Fiecp & STREAM 
578 Madison Ave., N. Y. 


Send me complete information about your pic- 
tures, terms, etc. 


F&S-2-33 
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layers which go to make up the door. 

Now fasten the two layers to each other. 
Starting with one of the 3” pieces, nail 
it on top of the right hand one of the 
boards which you have laid out, so that 
their right-hand edges are flush. Then nail 
a 6’ 6” piece alongside of the 3” piece. 
This one will overlap the first board of 
the bottom layer. The overlap should be 
fastened to the second board of the under 
layer. Three more of the 6” boards are 
fastened in succession beside this one and 
then the second 3” piece completes the 
upper layer. 

Keep the seams as tight as you can 
while you are nailing and be sure that 
the ends of the planks are even. If possible, 
push the ends against a straight-edge 
while you are working. The last piece 
should be put on so that its outer edge is 
flush with the left-hand edge of the under 
layer.. The seam next to it may be a trifle 
wide, but it will not matter as it wili be 
covered up. 

Now the 2’ 6” pieces should be put on, 
one at the top and one at the bottom of 
the door—then the two 5’ 6” pieces, one 
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on each edge, covering the 3” boards at 
each side. 

The 1’ 6” piece is fastened in place at 
right angles to the planking. The centre 
of this should be just 3’ 6” from the bot- 
tom of the door. Last of all, put a diagonal 
in the upper panel, as shown in the dia- 
gram. It is to be made out of the 5’ piece 


of board. What is left of this will be 





See Announcement Regarding 
our Narrowest Escape Story 
Contest on Page 55 











needed to make the latch and button. This 


diagonal not only adds to the appearance 
of the door but acts as a brace in keeping 


| it square. You now have, or should have, 


a door which looks like that shown in 


| Figure 1. 


Having gone so far, please do not spoil 


——s 








Figure 2—Hinge and pin 


your work by putting a door knob on it. 
If the original log-cabin builder had ever 
heard of a door knob he probably could 
not have afforded one, and it is almost 
certain that none would have been avail- 


able anyway. The old settlers used a latch 
which was lifted from the outside by a 
string which ran through a hole in the 
door. When they did not wish to see any 
visitors, the string was pulled inside. This 
is a very easy thing to make and is really 
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Figure 3—Latch, catch and button 





the most suitable. The latch is 1’ 6” long 
and about 2” or 2%” wide. The catch is 
made from the fork of a tree. Figure 
3 shows the detail and also the button 
which you may use to lock the door, in 
case you prefer not to pull in the latch 
string 

A thumb latch is permissible—even a 
machine-made one is better than a knob. 
If possible, get a blacksmith to make one 
for you, when he makes the hinges. 

The hinges are simple, as Figure No. 2 
shows. A blacksmith could easily and 
cheaply make them or you might be able 
to buy them ready-made from your hard- 
ware dealer. It is not necessary to have 
them exactly as shown in the diagram, 
but keep in mind that they should be simple 
and heavy if you wish them to look right. 

Your door is done. It is not beautiful, 
but it belongs to your log cabin as no 
other can. And you may have the satis- 
faction of saying, “Oh that—I made it 
myself.” 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


THE WATCH AS A COMPASS 


CampinG Epitor: 

I've been told that a watch can be used as a 
compass. How is this done? If this really works, 
it seems to me it is something which everybody 


ought to know. 
Wa. B. Carmart. 


Ans.—Yes, this stunt works out all right, pro- 
vided the sun is shining and is not directly 
overhead and that your watch is keeping the 
right time. All you have to do is to turn the 
watch toward the sun in such a position that the 
hour hand will be pointing directly at the sun. 
Then, exactly half way between the hour hand 
and 12 o'clock will be south. 

In order to determine this more accurately, 
Kephart suggests holding “‘a grass stem or other 
small object vertically, so its shadow will be 
cast across the face of the watch, and then bring 
the hour-hand into this shadow.”’ 

Campinc Epttor. 


WATER-FREE FOODS 


CampinGc Epitor: 

Realizing the importance of taking foods that 
are comparatively tree from water on an extend- 
ed camping trip, what are some items that should 
be taken along that contain, say, less than 25 
per cent water? 

J. J. Booty. 


Ans.—Practically all of the concentrated and 
desiccated foods contain less than 25 per cent of 
water—for example, concentrated soups and des- 
iceated vegetables and eggs and also powdered 
milk. 

The following would also measure up to these 
specifications: Bacon, salt pork, flour, corn meal, 
many cereals (oatmeal and rice), macaroni, most 
dried fruits (dates, figs, apricots, prunes, peach- 
es), sugar, nuts and chocolate. 

CampinG Eprtor. 


WOODS EASY TO SPLIT 


Campinc Epirtor: 
What are some of the most easily split woods? 
Grorce McC.etranD. 


Ans.—The following woods are all easy 
split: White birch, spruce, practically all of the 
oaks, ash, soft pines, cedar, balsam fir and bas 
wood, 

CampinG Ep1tor. 


(END OF CAMPING AND WOODCRAFT) 
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ON THE TRAIL OF THE 
EIDER DUCKS 
(Continued from page 67) 


ows covered with wild flowers including 
daisies, buttercups, wild sweet peas, or- 
chids, northern heather and a dozen other 
kinds we had never seen before. 

Windy had found some big sticks for 
tent poles. He had also gathered a lot of 


smal! driftwood, and soon asked, “Tea or 
coffee ?’ 
We ate. After a day on the trail there 


was no picking or choosing. Beans and 
thick slices of bacon, bread and j jam, large 
bowls of steaming tea. 

The terns settled down over countless 
nests spread haphazardly over the island. 
The guttural quacking of waterfowl in 
the near-by beach shallows sounded remote 
in the vastness of a wilderness of water. 
Not a ripple disturbed the sea. 

“Don’t try to remember this peaceful 
scene,” advised Windy. “There’s so few of 
them you can’t forget them.” 

Snug in our parkas, we sat by the fire 
and talked of storms and the hard life be- 
yond the rim of civilization. We won- 
dered how long a man could survive in the 
Barrens if caught without arms or pro- 
visions, and reviewed the list of edible 
things about us. 

There were many kinds of birds’ eggs. 
A lot of the birds could be knocked over 
with sticks. On the shore were plenty of 
blue-shelled mussels. Several kinds of 
berries grew in the moss banks. Fish often 
became trapped in the lagoons at low tide. 

In the end, we decided that life would 
depend on the resourcefulness of the indi- 
vidual. Some would get fat on it, while 
others would soon starve to death. 

“We had better tighten the ropes,” said 
Windy, rising and going over to the tent. 
“Better put rocks on the bottom of the 
walls. Always prepare for the worst, 
‘cause you'll get it in this country.” 

We opened our bed bags and spread 
them on the moss. Twomey made a little 
smudge, then lighted a candle and placed 
it on a box. There was a slight fluttering 
of the canvas. It was followed by a faint 
rumbling in the distance. We looked out. 

“It’s bad in the west,” said Windy. 
“Look at that lightning. We'll throw a 
tarp over the tent for a double roof and 
tie it down.” 

Ten minutes later he was in his eider- 
down sleeping bag. A healthy snore pro- 
nounced him dead to the world. Twomey 
and I listened to the approaching thunder 
and counted the flashes of lightning. Then 
we settled into our bed rolls. 


GUST of wind slapped the canvas. 

The poles quivered. A minute later 
the full sweep of a driving gale brought 
the tent down. The ridge pole drove into 
the ground at our feet and formed a sort 
of tepee with the two sagging uprights at 
our head. 

“Shall I waken Windy and tell him his 
tent’s only half the size it was when he 
turned in?” I asked Twomey. 

“He'll know it when the next gust hits 
us,” was the answer. 

But the tent held firm. Twomey pulled 
the food into the center of the bell-shaped 
quarters. Hail drove through the roof. 
Rain poured in. Nothing made of canvas 
could have stood against it. The bed rolls 
soaked up water like blotting paper. 

Windy snored contentedly. At five he 
awakened. “I’m all wet,” he announced. 
“Are you fellows wet?” 

“It's been raining ice cubes and high- 
pressure hydrants for hours,” we chorus- 
ed. “How do you think we'd ‘feel ?” 

“I guess I was so tired after the dance 
and a long day at the outboard that I just 
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slept through it,” 

The day dawned clear. The sky was 
alive with birds—wheeling, circling, cry- 
ing, singing, fighting. Eider ducks in pairs 
and in flocks crossed and recrossed the 
island, appearing out of the nowhere of 
the sea and also from the mainland, miles 
to the south. 

Twomey started explorations before 
breakfast. There were so many terns nest- 
ing on the island that it was impossible 
to take a step without endangering their 
downy young or stepping on their eggs. 
Thousands of ducks rested in the little 
lakes. They included black mallards, pin- 
tails, red+breasted mergansers and old- 
squaws. It looked as though Fox Island 
was the right spot for specimens of eider 
nests and eggs. 

The old-squaw ducks had their nests in 
the rye along the gravel ridges just above 
high-water mark. They make generous 
nests of black down plucked from their 
breasts. These birds were quite tame and 
could be approached without their show- 
ing alarm. It was even possible to lift them 
from their nests. Some had _ hatched 
broods, and the youngsters were scurrying 
through the tall grass. 

We combed the island backward and 
forward and across for the entire day, and 
never saw the faintest sign of an eider 
nest. The following morning the tossing 
seas had calmed somewhat; so we moved 
to boulder ridges that showed above the 
high water but could not really be called 


explained the guide. 





VERY crow killed means 
more game and song birds. 
Read “CROWING,” by Freder- 
ick T. Potter, in the next issue, 
and learn some of the tricks used 
to kill the black rascals. 











islands. These boulder banks were barren 
of vegetation, but there were plenty of old- 
squaw eggs. 

Then we went over to the mainland. We 
were in sight of eiders all the time. The 
coast was explored, and scouts went in- 
land. No trace of even an abandoned nest 
was found. Mr. Twomey came to the con- 
clusion that they must be rearing their 
young farther inland. The expedition was 
forced to depart with an incomplete series, 
having secured only parent birds. 


Two were brought down—a male and a 


female. They were Beautiful specimens. 
The female weighed 4 pounds 14 ounces, 
with a wing-spread of 37 inches. The 
breast, from which down had been pluck- 
ed, showed that she had been nesting, but 
it must have been in a very cleverly hidden 
spot. The male weighed 5 pounds 9 ounces 
and had a 37-inch wingspread. 

The birds were carefully skinned and 
prepared for shipment to the museum. 
Nothing was wasted. The meat was boiled 
for two hours in sea water and then fried 
in butter. All stories to the contrary, it was 
not fishy, but sweet and tender. 

Our time in that region had come to a 
close. We broke camp and rode westward, 
making fast time while the fair weather 
lasted. Even as we approached Churchill 
the long, gentle swell started creaming 
under a freshening breeze. We ran through 
the gap and pulled in at Windy’s camp. 
He started preparing for a 20-day trip 
that would take him to his trap-line far to 
the northwest, in the land of the Eskimo. 

We parted. Twomey went to his camp 
to pack specimens of the birds of the 
Churchill country for museums, so that 
students may learn that warblers, thrushes, 
larks and waterfowl spend their summers 
in far-away and lonely islands, considered 
too inhospitable for the heart of man. 
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Flexible Rear 
SIGHT 
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ROWCLIFFE GAME FARM... | 


Plan I—Cost $15. per gun for two guns. 
HALF A DAY IN THE COVERTS. 

We will guarantee to show a minimum of 
six Sein to each gun. 


Plan 2—Cost $30. per gun. MINIATURE 
PHEASANT DRIVE for a party of four 
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We will drive fifty pheasants over the butts, 

after which you may walk them up in any 

way that you choose. The birds you kill 

are yours. 
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ed with a handler who will also serve as guide with- 
out additional cost, 

Ve operate under New York State’s special game 

law which permits birds to be taken at any time 
and in any number. 
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Rowcliffe Game Farm, Millbrook (Dutchess Co.), N. Y. | 
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Edited by RAY SCHRENKEISEN 


Tres department consists of short articles and notes describing interesting 
lights on animals, birds, reptiles, insects and plant life. 

All of you are heartily and earnestly invited to contribute. 
Good natural history 


consideration. 
and worth-while things you have witnessed. 


and unusual side- 
Game birds and animals are given major 
Tell us about the strange 


photographs are also desired. 


Questions will be answered when accompanied by a stamped, addressed envelope. 


THE BARN OWL’S REPRIEVE 
By Lewis Wayne Walker 
(Photos by the 


NE day last spring, as I walked 
through the office of the San Diego 
I overheard a strange conversation, 
“And I think they are 


Author) 


Zoo, 
which ended with: 
taking pigeons.” 

Immediately I was “all ears” and soon 
learned that a pair of barn owls had taken 
up their residence in the heart of the 
pigeon loft, and had a nestful of young. 

The question was: “Would they stick 
to their normal diet of rats while residing 
in the midst of a number of pigeons?” Mr. 
Virden, the zoo foreman, was not very 
optimistic. He felt that the temptation 
was too great, and that the owls should be 
imprisoned to spend the rest of their lives 
in roomy, comfortable zoo quarters. 

In a short space of time I voiced an 
idea. Why not let automatic cameras take 
the place of “stool pigeons” in the loft, 
and accurately record what the owls fed 
to their young? If they were feeding them 
pigeons, lock them up, but if they were 
doing good—catching obnoxious rats— 
let them keep their home and wish them 
good luck! This plan satisfied all parties, 


and after dark one evening the “trial” 
started. 
Four cameras were set at strategic 


coyotes near by gave out their staccato 
barks and romped in the moonlight. Sud- 
denly, against the sky, I made out the dim 
silhouette of a barn owl. He circled sev- 
eral times, and then landed on a ledge 
leading to the pigeon loft. In the dim light 
I could see that it carried something, but 
could not make out just what it was. I 
pulled the string of a camera, then one 
leading to a mouse-trap. There was a 
blinding flash, and an explosion. The owl, 
scared half to death by the man-made 
lightning, hurriedly flew over the tree- 
tops. 

The camera and the mouse-trap were 
re-set. Then commenced another long 
wait. I was afraid the flash had scared 
the owls out of the region but, just when 
about to give up, a ghostly object swooped 
down and alighted on the top of a monkey 
cage. For ten or fifteen minutes the owl 
surveyed the lay of the land, then on 
silent wings it darted for the ledge and 
passed through into the center of the loft 
to its softly-crying young, before I could 
work an outside camera. In a moment I 
could hear the excited rasping calls of the 
owlets, which I had learned from previous 
barn-owl investigations, meant they were 
being fed. What their food was to be I 
knew not. Was it a pigeon or was it a rat? 
I hoped it was the latter. Reaching for the 
other strings, I gave them successive 
yanks. Again there was a dull boom, fol- 





The owl on the outside ledge, with a gopher. Note the pigeons 


points. Any one of them could be operated 
from below by the pull of a string. Other 
strings led to mouse-traps which, when 
fired, set off a percussion cap, which in 
turn set off flash powder for illumination. 
Hours passed, during which time wolves 
in a cage, fifty feet away, howled and 


lowed by the thrashing of wings, as a 
hundred or more pigeons were rudely 
wakened from their slumber. Smoke rolled 
out of the pigeon holes on the sides of 
the cote in great clouds. 

After the camera was re-set, I waited 
again, and before the sun had started to 


brighten the sky in the east, I had made 
several more exposures. Just before leay- 
ing, I gathered twenty-seven pellets, the 
indigestible parts of a meal which are 
coughed up or regurgitated. By examining 
them and identifying the skulls found 
within, an accurate check can be made on 
an owl's food. 

After a hasty nap, I commenced exam- 
ining the pellets. The first to be opened 
was discouraging to say the least, for it 
contained a pigeon crop and beak. The 
second, too, was not so good, for it held 
the remains of a pigeon along with the 
remains of a rat. The third bolstered my 





The owl inside the pigeon loft, about to 
feed a rat to her young 


spirits with a rat and two gophers. The 
rest were picked apart with care, and I 
formed my opinion on the total, which was 
fifty-two harmful rodents (gophers, rats 
and mice), one shrew and three pigeons. 

My next task was the developing of the 
films, and here too my spirits were bol- 
stered. Every single one showed the noc- 





See Announcement Regarding 
our Narrowest Escape Story 
Contest on Page 55 











turnal flier to be carrying some sort of 
harmful rodent. 

After reporting the results of the in- 
vestigation to the zoo authorities, the jury, 
as they might be called, gave a rapid ver- 
dict of “Not guilty!” They did, however, 
suggest segregating the young owlets from 
the pigeon loft proper. This was done by 
simply placing them in a packing box and 
forcing the packing box against the wall 
where one of the holes led to the outside 
world. The owls, in this way, were still 
able to come and go as they wished, and 
to continue their beneficial work in help- 
ing to rid the zoo grounds of harmful 
rats, mice and gophers. 


THE RIDDLE OF MIGRATION 


A* important and highly absorbing 
little volume; entitled The Riddle of 
Migration, by W illiam Rowan, has been 
published by Williams & Wilkins Co. 

Prof. Rowan, who is associated with 
the University of Alberta, approaches the 
various problems presented by the migra- 
tion of birds from an entirely new angle. 
The solution, as might be expected, takes 
the author deeply into the fundamental 
problems of life itself. 

Anyone who is interested in this pro- 
found and mysterious phenomenon of na- 
ture—and who is not ?—will find this book 
to be fascinating reading. To the bird stu- 
dent it is almost indispensable. 

The price is two dollars and we will be 
glad to order copies for any of our friends. 


(END OF NATURAL HISTORY DEPT.) 
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Fiecp & STREAM readers are made up of real sportsmen, the sort who can afford two or three hunting trips a year and must necessarily possess good shoot- 
ing dogs and hounds. This Department is conducted for the purpose of exchanging information on dogs and dog breeding. Questions for advice or in- 
formation will be answered when stamped addressed envelope is enclosed. 





COCKER SPANIEL TRAINERS IN THE MAKING 
By Freeman Lloyd 


HE Cocker Spaniel Field Trial 

Club of America was established 

for the purpose of making the 
cocker spaniel, in this country, something 
other than a particularly good-looking, not 
to say handsome, dog. In that praiseworthy 
procedure, the club has succeeded in its 
endeavors; and now, as in the future, the 
cocker will surely take his place among 
the gun dogs suitable for woodcock, 
pheasant, snipe, rabbit and other rough 
or woodland shooting. Already a marked 
increase in the length of legs is more than 
noticeable among the most prized cockers 
of the show rings. A consequent activity 
and lifting power for the purpose of re- 
trieving have followed because of the gen- 
eral and more workmanlike build of the 
woodcock spaniel. Let it be borne in mind 
that “cocker” is simply an abbreviation 
of “woodcock”, for which migratory game 
bird the smallest of the sporting spaniels 
was named. 

Colonel Howard Stout Neilson, presi- 
dent of the above club, is nothing if not 
a man of pronounced action—afloat as well 
as afield. A great yachtsman he instilled 
the self-dependent spirit of matters nauti- 
cal among his sons and their friends.; 
indeed, one of his boys was in the amateur 
crew of a successful sailing craft which 
crossed the Atlantic in the ocean race of 
last year. But, besides these accomplish- 


ments, the Neilson lads have been well- 
instructed in the methods of the spaniel 
dog trainer; and their attainments and 
practices are now being emulated by other 
young men and probably young women. 
The resultant consequence has crystallized 
in the formation of a Cocker Spaniel Club 
at Albany, N. Y., the same institution 
being under the guidance of Ralph C. 
Craig, famous Olympic Games _ runner, 
and well-known owner of home-bred and 
home-broken prize, field-trial and bench- 
show cockers. 

However, it was Colonel Neilson’s great 
foresight that shaped the raw material 
into the plan to make amateur spaniel 
trainers out of estimable young sportsmen 
possessed of the born spirits and inclina- 
tions to become active in the dog and 
gun diversions so beloved by mostly all 
youths. It was evident that several of the 
less affluent would be unable to purchase 
spaniels of a class or breed that might 
bring about the desired success. So, un- 
doubtedly, it was with such a thought in 
his mind that Colonel Neilson stepped for- 
ward with his sportingly philanthropic 
propositions. In a word, he has almost 
instantly changed for the best the potential 
value of the working cocker spaniel— 
which, while retaining its beauty and gen- 
tleness, must sooner or later become a 
gun dog of which his owner shall be con- 


YOUTHS AS SPANIEL TRAINERS 
It is notable that many young sportsmen are now seen at spaniel field trials. Cockers and springers make ex- 
cellent dogs for boys to train for hunting rabbits and pheasants 
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tinuously proud as an everyday and useful 
dog with the gun. The present writer being 
unacquainted with the methods of the gal- 
lant gentleman, Mr. Craig was appealed 
to for full particulars. The following is 
his reply: 

“The Albany Cocker Club came into 
being as a result of a chance remark of 
Colonel Neilson at the Westminster Show 
last year. He said that if I knew of any- 
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the fall, after they have worked on the 
puppy for some time. While the idea was, 
of course, originated in the thought of 
developing more fanciers who are inter- 
ested in field trials, I find that there is 
the element of a definite benefit to the 
young men themselves. You know that a 
young man who is interested in hunting 
and out-of-door sports has a much smaller 
chance of getting into many of the street 


A WONDERFUL RETRIEVE 
W hite-and-red-marked springer retrieving an eight-pound jack rabbit. 
Kennels, Red Deer, Alberta 


one who wanted a field-bred puppy and 
who didn’t have the wherewithal, that he 
would be glad to give him one. When I 
got back to Albany I thought of a young 
man who had approached me last fall, and 
made the arrangements with him. It then 
occurred to me that if there was one young 
man in Albany, there must be a number 
of others. I, therefore, wrote Colonel Neil- 
son, told him of my idea and said that I 
didn’t want to get him in any deeper than 
he cared to go, but agreed to hand-pick 
a group and coach them in training their 
puppies for the field. 

“He replied favorably and promised to 
give six field-bred puppies. On that basis, 
the Albany Club, which consists of seven 
young men, was formed. I gave one of my 
puppies and the six came from Colonel 
Neilson. He is a very generous individual 
indeed and apparently delights in doing 
this sort of thing. 

“We met once a week, beginning in 
April. During the colder weather these 
meetings were held indoors, but after it 
warmed up, the puppies were taken out 
in the field and instruction was given in 
training the puppies for field trials. 


Bi fm realize, of course, that in any 
group there are individuals who do 
not have a knack of handling dogs. In any 
group of seven puppies, there are going 
to be puppies which will not have natural 
hunting ability. I think, therefore, that we 
were very fortunate in taking four puppies 
down to the Verbank trials, where they 
took three second and two third prizes in 
capital competitions. We plan to have two 
groups for the coming year. Call them, if 
you will, a senior class and a freshman 
class. Several other fanciers have prom- 
ised to give me a puppy or two and 
Colonel Neilson will give a number. 

“The arrangement is that, if the young 
man really works at training the puppy 
(whether he is successful or not) the 
puppy belongs to him without any strings 
whatever at the end of the hunting season. 
If the young man doesn’t really work, the 
club has the privilege of taking the puppy 
back and giving it to someone else. 

“In any event, the title doesn’t pass until 


Owner: W. A. Thompson, Cowichan 


corner activities which the present period 
of junemploy: ment accentuates. 

“If there is any further information you 
would like to have, please do not hesitate 
to write me. You may have some ideas 
which will be of value to me in coaching 
these young men. I have picked up here 
and there some valuable suggestions and 
if you have anything that you think would 
be of help, I certainly will appreciate your 
writing me.” 


THE CHESAPEAKE RETRIEVER 
TRIALS 


By Anthony A. Bliss 


T the First Annual Retriever Trials 
of the American Chesapeake Club 

held at Islip, Long Island, on Sunday the 
twenty-seventh of November, the Chesa- 
peake showed the qualities which have 
made him supreme among retrievers. 

‘he stakes were hailed by experienced 
followers of the dog world as one of the 
greatest exhibitions of retrieving ever seen 
in this country. 

Seven Chesapeakes, two Labradors and 
one golden retriever were entered m the 
trials. The first stake held was a puppy 
stake for Chesapeakes only. Four were 
entered but only three competed, Budd 
King’s promising puppy having unfortu- 
nately contracted a case of distemper a 
few days before the trials. The winner of 
the stake was Skipper Bob, owned by 
Harry Conklin, of Amagansett, L. I. This 
puppy gave a great exhibition .in winning 
this stake and in placing second in the 
next two, Fast, keen, steady and in fact 
everything that is expected in a good re- 
triever, he was outshone only by King of 
Montauk’s brilliant work in the all- -age 
stakes. It would take too long to describe 
the work of every dog so I will only go 
into detail in regard to the two spec- 
tacular retrieves by King of Montauk 
and Skipper Bob. The first named, after 
having shown great steadiness, bird-find- 
ing ability and general form on the pheas- 
ant trials, proved in the water that the 
Chesapeake rightly deserves to be su- 
preme. Sent after a very lightly crippled 
duck that had “sneaked” a long way from 


its “fall”, he looked to his handler for dij- 
rections "and followed his motions per- 
fectly. 

After a short time of casting around, 
the dog located his bird and with a burst 
of speed swept up to seize him. The duck 
dove, coming up almost in back of where 
he had originally fallen. With the sun in 
his eyes and a sneaking duck ahead, King 
somehow .or other located his bird once 
more and heading towards open water he 
began a chase which lasted over twenty- 
five minutes. Each time as he neared his 
prey the duck would dive, and at each 
dive King lifted himself right out of 
water turning round and round until he 
relocated his bird. Then, once more taking 
up the chase, he stubbornly held on to its 
trail. Even when the chase seemed hope- 
less and he was unable to locate the duck 
for over five minutes, King still kept 
casting around with no thought of giving 
up the chase, and each time that he found 
the cripple he would put on a terrific 
burst of speed, which very successfully 
cut down the distance between them. Soon 
the duck began to tire and each dive be- 
came shorter until finally after a chase 
that covered over 34 of a mile, the Chesa- 
peake caught him and turned to come back 
over the long stretch of water which now 
separated him from the land. As he turned 
the entire gallery burst into applause, and 
one man was even heard to mutter, “I 
never thought much of the Chesapeake 
before, but after that performance I guess 
I will begin to take an interest in them.” 

The remarkable thing was that we were 
privileged to see another almost equally 
spectacular retrieve, when Skipper Bob 
was sent across a canal for a duck that 
he had not seen fall. He followed his 
handler’s direction perfectly and, as he 
neared his bird, it rose, flew to a field 
fifty yards away and lit in a thick tangle 
of reeds and grass. Bob followed him and 
gave the prettiest exhibition of land work 
seen all day. Casting over his ground with 
a keenness and speed worthy of a setter or 
pointer he made a quick find, a galloping 
retrieve and a perfect delivery. This per- 
formance was particularly pleasing, as 
most of the dogs had shown a tendency to 
be rather slow on the returns from land. 
Bob however worked even faster than 
Mr. Field’s two fine Labradors. These two 
dogs showed their class in making their 
casts and retrieves on the land, but in the 





NOTED CHESAPEAKE BAY DOG 
Ch. Monty Montauk, field trial and show winner. Also 


Owner: Cash Box Kennels, East 
Hampton, N. Y. 


sire of winners. 


water they showed an unfortunate lack of 
experience which caused them to bring in 
the wooden decoys, and made them hesi- 
tate before entering the cold water, whereas 
the Chesapeakes all showed an eagerness 
to enter the water and a great ability 
to thread their way through the decoys. 
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Dr. Large’s golden retriever worked 

well on land, situa he entered the water 
with a rush. He, also, was unused to wood- 
en decoys, as was the Chesapeake puppy, 
Gypsy Prince, owned by the Rev. 
Schuster. 

Inasmuch as many people have accused 
the Chesapeake of being rough-mouthed, 
the judges were particularly on the alert 
for mauled birds, but Dr. Milbank assured 
me that during the entire day not even 
the slightest trace of such a fault could 
be found. 


LL the dogs performed creditably. 
A Ingham Hill Laddie, owned by Mr. 
Mulliken, although not steady to shot, 
gave a very spectacular retrieve of a 
pheasant which fell a long distance away 
and in the water. By the time the bird was 
located, it had floated to the other side of 
a wide canal where the wooden decoys had 
heen set for the duck trials. Laddie fol- 
lowed his handler’s directions and went 
right through the decoys to the other side 
of the canal; there, getting down wind of 
the pheasant, he immediately located it and 
made a brilliant retrieve. 

Before closing I wish to say a word 
about the gallery. Over seventy-five people 
attended the trials throughout the day, 
and they almost all remained for the en- 
tire trial. Everyone was interested, en- 
thusiastic, and cooperative, and I want to 
thank them for their continually interested 
and helpful attitude. 

The grounds which Mr. Lawrence so 
kindly lent us were ideal, and all in all 
the trials were a great success. 

LIST OF AWARDS 
: 1, Skipper Bob; 2. Northeast Ned; 

Judges. Open All Age for Chesa- 
peakes: 1. King of Montauk; 2. Skipper Bob; 
3. Pride of een 4. Ingham Hill Laddie. 
ill-Breed Trial: King of Montauk; 2. Skipper 
Bob; 3. Pride of “Montauk. 


Puce Stake 
. Withheld by 


CORRECTING YOUR GUN DOG 
By Merwyn Lloyd 


NE of the most important factors in 

the education of a sporting dog is 
that the handler should realize the oppor- 
tune moment to use the whip. Nearly all 
dogs require an occasional correction for 
misdemeanors, but to administer the lash 
too freely is a certain road to failure and 
one that may never be retraced. 

There is a great deal of difference be- 
tween deserved chastisement and abuse. 
And there lies the stumbling block that 
wrecks the hopes of those who are not 
careful and considerate. 

Individual dogs vary so much in tem- 
perament and disposition that it is neces- 
sary to make a close study of any par- 
ticular dog before deciding to lay the 
thong on him—no matter how trivial or 
immense his indiscretions have proved to 
be. Only experience can properly guide 
the handler on two important points rela- 
tive to his administering severe punish- 
ment. They are, the proper occasion to 
do so, and the extent to which he shall 
carry it. 

It may be offset completely on most 
occasions if the handler has studied the 
pupil's temperament sufficiently to be able 
to anticipate the dog’s actions prior to 
their being enacted. In this lies one of 
the most desirable qualifications that any 
handler can hope to possess—the ability 
of being able to foresee what his pupil 
is about to do. His work is cut down to 
a minimum if he can check the dog before 
he has actually committed the error. 

However, it is my opinion that all dogs 
should be trained to take punishment. 
There may be a few that never need it, 
but there are many more that need it 
occasionally ; and to withhold it on those 


occasions is a sign of which the dog is 
The 


not slow to grasp the full meaning. 


result: the dog is soon running his master 
instead of vice-versa. 

It is not uncommon to have a sporting 
friend confide in you, to the extent that 
he absolutely “made” his dog—trans- 
formed him from a useless brute to a 
first-class dog—by giving him a tremen- 
dous thrashing. You are advised not to 
follow that man’s example. Many, many 
dogs are ruined forever in this manner. 
A gun dog is a combination of highly 
strung nerves and, once he has reason to 
become terrified of a man, he may never 
again have the same confidence in him. 

There is a great deal of difference in 
whipping a dog just to show him that 
he has acted wrongly than to thrash him 
in order to frighten him, so that fear will 
restrain him in the future. 

The whip should be in evidence from 
the early days of the training. Its use 
should be more of a guide than an agent 
of punishment. The dog will grow up to 
respect it and yet not be afraid of it. It 
can enforce verbal commands, so that it 
will be unnecessary to apply it for dis- 
obedience of them. 

And then, when the occasion demands 
that he should be punished for doing 
something of which he was well aware 
was contrary to his master’s wishes, he 
will take it in good spirit. His confi- 
dence will be unshaken and his good fel- 
lowship will remain unbroken. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 
SCOTTISH TERRIERS’ EARS 


Qves.—I have been told by several dog 
fanciers that the ears of a Scotch terrier should 
be carried erect at all times. At the age of two 
months my puppy had raised neither ear but 
now at three months he has one ear that is erect 
at all times. The other ear is only half-erect. I 
would like your advice concerning whether or 
not the typical Scotch terrier should carry both 
ears erect at all times. 

(Mrs.) Joun W. WItIs. 


Ans.—It is unusual for a Scottish terrier to 
carry his ears upright until he is more than two 
months of age. Later on both ears should be 
carried upright. There will be no harm if you 
manipulate the ear between your finger and 
thumb, using a little cold cream or other grease 
to make the ear cartilage supple. Gradually the 
ear will become upright. If not, please let us 
hear from you again. [Ep. 


OUTDOOR KENNELS 


Qves.—I intend purchasing a springer spaniel 
pup about °5 months old and keep him outside 
in a dog house with an enclosed yard about 15 
ft. long by 6 ft. wide. Would it be too cold 
for him in the dog hopse? I have always kept 
a dog in the home, in the past, but living in 
an apartment, it is impossible to do so. 

JosepH FRIpier. 


Ans.—The space 15 ft. by 6 ft. is rather con- 
fined, but if you give him a perfectly air-tight 
box-kennel well covered with paper, first, then 
bagging and then some water-proof material, the 
kennel should be warm enough. 

In addition, you are advised to put a piece 
of bagging over the door so that the dog might 
go in and out at his pleasure and at the same 
time not let the kennel get too cold. It would 
also be well to put plenty of newspapers and 
other solid packing underneath the kennel. Place 
lots of hay for bedding, and your dog will be 
free from drafts, and have warmth and a ie 

Ep. 


SPITZ DOGS 


Qves.—I am wondering if you could tell me 
where I might purchase a pup which I know 
only as one of the following types—German 
spitz, white chow or Esquimau. He is rather 
short and chunky with long, white hair and re- 
sembles a white chow only that his nose is 
pointed. 

Georce E. Durr. 


Ans.—The dog you refer to is known in 
America as the German spitz dog, which, in fact, 
is the older Pomeranian dog. That is to say, the 
spitz was known as the Pomeranian before the 
miniature Pomeranian came into fashion. 

If you will write to Herman Fensterer, 292 
East 199th Street, Bronx, New York, Chair- 
man of the Bronx County Kennel Club, he will 
be able to put you in the way of getting a spitz 
dog. There are several of the breed in that part 
of the city. [Ep.] 
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DOG PRESCRIPTIONS 


CONTAIN THE MOST EFFECTIVE INGREDIENTS 


KNOWN TO MODERN VETERINARY SCIENCE 





Llewellin-Lavarac pnt 





Debonair 
Bloodlines of the Field and 

Show Champions Prince Rodney, Mallwyds, Koy of Eden- 
dale, Britannia, MacAllisters, Mohawk 11, Eugene's Ghost. 
45 spring youngsters with Show and Field qualities, blue 
and orange beltons, the matings of 18 brood-matrons and 
stud dogs; finest specimens of the breed to choose from. 
Perfect development, condition and delivery guaranteed. 
$30. to $50. Setters only. 

E. Molntyre, Silver Spring, Maryland 

(5 miles north of D. C. line at Glenmont) 

Telephone Kensington 245 W 


WHITE COLLIE 
PUPS 


the most beautiful specimens 
the Dog World can _ offer. 
Home guards, loyal compan- 
ions; useful and intelligent. 

w prices. Illustrated Cir- 
culars free. 


COMRADE FARM KENNELS 
Galion, Ohio 











IRISH WATER SPANIELS 


Genuine curly coated, rat-tails. Registered stock, 
WORKING STRAINS. An All-Around Retriever on 

ducks, pheasant and “other upland birds. Tried and 
proven for over half a century by American Sportsmen, 
from Saskatchewan to the Gulf. Wonderful intelligence, 
kindly and affectionate. Easy to train and handle. Just 
a real ““PAL.”’ Puppies, Youngsters, Trained dogs. I 
handle ONE BREED EXCLUSIVELY. 


Percy K. Swan, Chico, California 





$26.50 for COMPLETE 
Portable Kennel Yard 


Takes only 15 minutes to erect. Special 
assortment No. 1-A makes yard 7’xl4’x5 
high—including gate. Shipped promptly 
F.0.B. Buffalo, N, + on receipt of 
check, money order or N. Y. draft. Add 
$1.00 extra if you desire ‘‘Buffalo’’ Pa- 
tented Fence Clips. Write for Booklet 85G. 

BUFFALO WIRE WORKS CO. inc. 

ly Scheeler's Sona; Ext. 
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Oak Grove KENNELS, Ina, Ill. 


Offers for sale: Thoroughly trained pointers 
and setters. Young dogs and puppies. High- 
class coon, skunk, and opossum hounds, 
fox hounds. Crackerjack rabbit hounds. 
Beagle hounds. Youngsters nicely started 
on game. Prices very reasonable; all dogs 
shipped for trial; satisfaction guaranteed. 
Catalogue, Ten cents. 
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WORM YOUR DOG 


WITH GLOVER’S 
Puppies, Dogs, Cats and Kittens 
must be wormed regularly. Take 


no chances! Glover’s are best. 

GLOVER'’S PUPPY CAPSULES 

GLOVER'S ROUND WORM CAPSULES 

GLOVER'S TAPE WORM CAPSULES 

GLOVER'S TETRACHLORETHYLENE CAPSULES 

GLOVER'S ROUND WORM VERMIFUGE (Liquid) 
WRITE for Glover’s 48 Page free Guide Bookon | 
ye and treatment of all common dog ail- 


ments. Bulletins on CATS or FOXES 
or RABBITS or other animals, or 


“ree 57 advice from our Veterinarian free. 
\5 ou one ent on GLOVER CO., INC. 
Z\\ 119 Fifth Ave. New York. N.Y. 











NOTICE 
50% Reduction on 


Setters and Pointers, Fox and Cat Hounds, 
Wolf and Deer Hounds, Coon and Opossum 
Hounds, Bear and Lion Hounds, Varmint and 
Rabbit Hounds. Shipped for trial. 
Catalogue ten cents. 
BLUE GRASS FARM KENNELS 
Kentucky 
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Chesapeakes 

and Springers 
taught to re- 
trieve from 
land and water. 
Yard break- 

ing and force 
retrieving 
taught all breeds. 











MONTY MONTAUK 


Pointers and Chesapeakes for sale 


W. H. HAND 
Cash Box Kennels East Hampton, L. I. 


GREATEST DOG BOOK | 
Ever Written] —acgmai 














SECOND EDITION—JUST OUT! 
How to Train Your Bird Dog 


BY HORACE LYTLE 
Ten pages of wonderful illustrations. 256 pages of practical 
information. Bound in cloth. Brand new PROLOGUE (re- 
printed from The Saturday Evening Post by special per- 
mission); important new and longer Foreword; an entire 
new chapter—valuable as information and as fascinating a 
story of actual training as you've ever read. 

The author is well known as Gun Dog Editor of Freip 
tEAM. His other book on training, ‘‘Breaking a Bird 

2 has sold thousands of copies on merit. This new 
hook is better still—and this second edition is bigger and 
Letter than the first. 

Mr. Lytle’s method of teaching different types of doas 
to point game is entirely original. He outlines a plan for 
each type of dog character 

Get this GreaT NEW rOOK and you can accomplish won- 
lers training your own gun dogs. Or, even if you have 
them trained for you, this book will help you to get more 
out of them in the hunting field 

1 year subscription for Field & Stream and a 
copy of this book (value $4.50), for only $3.25. 

2 year subscription and a copy of book (value 
$6.00), for only $4.50 

Book alone: 
Send your order now, to 


Field & Stream 
578 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. 





$2.00. 
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Edited by HORACE LYTLE 


COON HOUND COMPETITION 
By Horace Lytle 


S I have said on many a previous 

L occasion, it is not until public com- 
petition becomes a factor that any breed 
of dogs (and any sport, for that matter) 
reaches the point of appreciation where 
interest is aroused to the extent of better 
dogs, better breeding, and better’ prices in 
the case of either sale or stud fees. 

Public competitions for bird dogs, fox 
hounds, retrievers, beagles and coon 
hounds are doing more to perpetuate sport 
with these breeds than all other factors 


| combined. The increasing spread of inter- 


est in such competitions is amazing. Be- 
sides being merely amazing, it is the 
healthiest sign we could have. In order 
that our general readers generally may 


| gain some idea of what a coon hound field 


trial is like, we shall give a brief descrip- 
tion of a recent one. 
There were 90 dogs entered represent- 


| ing several states. These 90 were run in 


nine elimination heats with 10 dogs to each 
heat. Two winners (Line and Tree) were 
selected from each heat. Line Winner goes 
to the dog which first carries the trail 
through line flags that are placed about 
100 yards from the tree in which the coon 


trail and hear them tonguing away in 
the sort of melody that delights the coon 
hunter’s soul. 

The running of the Tree Final is looked 
upon as the main event. The Grand Final 
for highest place was run over a course 
about two miles long and laid in a way 
to test the treeing qualities of the dogs. 

The six dogs qualifying for the Grand 
Final were taken to the starting place and, 
at a relayed signal from the tree where 
the coon was perched, the hounds were 
turned loose. As they came within hearing 
distance the crowd was kept well informed 
of their location by the steady tonguing 
of two or three open trailers that were 
running in the pack. As they neared the 
final tree, the two lead dogs overran the 
trail a short distance, when one of them 
suddenly realized the mistake and whirled 
back, picking up the trail and following it 
straight to the tree. 

No matter what form of outdoor sport 
you naturally prefer, anyone who attends 
the competitions will have a better concep- 
tion of hounds if he has seen enough trials 
to get the proper angle on what it’s all 
about. Whether it be fox hounds, beagles, 





CHAMPION COON HOUND 
Leaping Spider, the Buckeye State National Champion, 1932. Owner: 


is located. The flags are about 60 feet 
apart. Tree Winner goes to the dog which 
first barks treed and proves to the judges 
that he or she knows the coon is in that 
tree. 

The winning dogs of the nine elimina- 
tion heats were then grouped and run in 
three semi-finals. The semi-final winners 
(six in number) were then run in the 
grand final. 

The course for the trials was well laid 
out over hills, through swamps, across 
creeks and woodland. The last half mile 
the gallery could see the dogs running the 


J. E. Smith, Franklin, Ohio 

coon hounds, springers, pointers or setters, 
those who patronize the public competi- 
tions are usually the leading sportsmen in 
their respective groups, and associating 
with these is conducive to a happy time 
and instructive in the extreme if you go 
with an open mind. In short, it simply 
means you will lay the foundation for a 
deeper, broader and better appreciation 
of your own hunting, in whichever line 
you prefer; and that, in fact, is a main 
reason why trials for all hunting breeds 
are increasing in popularity with such 
rapidity everywhere in North America. 
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BIRD DOGS HERE AND ABROAD 


“ HEN in Rome, do as the Romans 

do.” The thought back of that old 
proverb is true in many ways. A champion 
bird dog on prairie chickens might lose 
out to a grouse champion—on grouse. The 
best type of dog for hunting quail from 
horseback in the South might not do so 
well for hunting woodcock in New En- 
gland. The Hungarian partridge will puz- 
zle some performers more than others— 
and the same is true of the ringneck 
pheasant. By the same token that condi- 
tions and conceptions vary in different 
parts of this country—so, too, do condi- 
tions and conceptions vary as between this 
country and many parts of continental 
Europe. 

All of which comment is prompted by 
a rather interesting letter your editor has 
recently received from Mr. C. D. Petersen 
of Oslo, Norway. He says: 

“In writing of field trial events for 
puppy classes, I notice you state that 
puppies need not produce a finished per- 
formance—that they need not point and 
hold their birds. I also note that you stress 
in puppies the importance of natural traits 
such as independence and eagerness to 
hunt. 

“With the last I thoroughly agree. But 
with us much more stringent rules are in 
force. Our puppy stakes are for bird dogs 
of all breeds that have not completed their 





A WINNING COON HOUND 


Dayton Danger, Owners: Yowell Brothers, Dayton, 


Ihio 


second year at the time of entry, and a dog 
can only be tried once in that class. Every 
dog must be judged by at least two 
judges, and each dog must be tried at 
least two hours in one or more series— 
but judges can at once throw out any 
entries which prove unqualified or im- 
possible. We insist upon the following 
qualities in puppy stakes: good natural 
characteristics with speedy, intensive, in- 
telligent searching, showing consciousness 
of the end in view, and with good ability 
to find and locate game, coupled to steadi- 
ness to wing or shot as well as at point. 

“As a plus value we reckon whether the 
dog points or retrieves dead game, if he 
comes when called off the point, if he 
backs his competitor of his own accord 
or on being ordered to do so, or if he 
raises or brings the game to wing without 
pottering.” 

Readers in this country will note that 
considerably more finish is demanded a 
great deal earlier than we demand it over 
here. Such a performance would really be 
finished All-Age work in America. There 
is, however, one important difference to 
which attention should be called. I refer 
to the fact that it appears what they 
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Hear Chappel’s “ Rin-tin-tin 
Thrillers” every Thursday 


FAIR 


evening over the N.B.C. 
Blue Network 


to my 
dog?” 


Are you giving him the care he 
deserves? There is no finer care 
in the world for your dog than a 
regular feeding of clean, whole- 
some, balanced food. And the best 
is Ken-L-Ration. It contains fresh 
meat from healthy animals that 
are dressed in Chappel Bros. own 
modern, sanitary packing plant. 





Strict U.S. Government Inspec- 
tion is your positive guarantce of 
finequality. Ken-L-Rationis sealed 
tight in sterilized cans and pres- 
sure-cooked, thus retaining the 
freshness and vitamin-potency of 
the food. 


Be fair to your dog. Don’t 
accept substitutes. Ken-L- 
Ration is for sale at all 
quality stores. 


CHAPPEL BROS. INC. 
113 Peoples Avenue 
Rockford, Ill. 
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SPRINGER SPANIELS 


I have a few outstanding Springer puppies 4 months 
old and retrieving to hand and promising to make 
first class gun and show dogs. Dual Champion Flint 
of Avandale and Champion Springbok of Ware blood 
lines. Just right for next fall's hunting season. As I 
am reducing my kennels I offer two of my choicest 
brood matrons now in whelp to my fine blue-roan stud, 
Rob-o-Bob’s Flint. I furnish registration papers, 
guarantee safe delivery and ship subject to your in- 
spection and approval. 


LAKELAND KENNELS, H.J. Robertson, Olivia, Minn. 


GERMAN SHORTHAIRED POINTERS 


The all-around gun dog for FIELD, WOOD or WA 

TER. Points, trails, trees, retrieves. Affectionate, in 

telligent, watchful companion. The world’s largest 

exclusive breeder. Imported prize-winning stud dogs 

and matrons scientifically bred. Puppies $410.00 and up 
Foreign orders properly handled. 


DR. CHARLES THORNTON 
Missoula Montana 








TREVALLEN SETTERS and SPRINGERS 
SHOW AND SHOOTING DOGS 


Trained on Prairie Chickens, Hungarian Partridges, 
Ruffed Grouse, etc. Dogs combining the best of B. C. 
and Old Country blood-lines. Also young springer 
spaniels of great merit. Best breeding; shooting and 
show stock. Shooting dogs may be seen on game. Safe 
delivery guaranteed. 


S. Mervyn Lloyd, Greenlawn, Alberta, Canada 











Setters, Pointers and Spaniels 


Broken dogs and puppies for sale 
Dogs taken to board and train. 
Clean healthy kennels. 
CONNON KENNELS AND GAME FARM 


Myersville Road, Green Village, New Jersey 
Mail address: Madison, N. J. 
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(Patent Pending) 


ETAL 


Send for descriptive circular. 


WOOD PRODUCTS CO. 


DOG HOUSE 


. tied and proven— 

Collapsible, Comfortable, Perfect protection. 
Floor can be removed, cleaned and fresh bedding applied in five min- 
utes. Entire house is assembled or collapsed in a minute without the 
use of any tools. Partition between hallway and sleeping quarters. 
Made of Cypress, (“‘the wood eternal’’) unpainted. Price le 


SAVANNAH, GA. 


$12.00 
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Two great books! 





“ALL SPANIELS 
and Their TRAINING” 


“ALL SETTERS 
and Their TRAINING” 
By FREEMAN LLOYD 


These books constitute complete, instructive treatises 
on the day-to-day methods of training your spaniel or 
setter puppy or older dog as a hunting and shooting 
friend and of training dogs of all breeds to retrieve. 


ALL _ SPANIENS 00—po THEIR TRAINING— 





er 0—post prepaid 
! year's >. to FIELD & oTneAs $2.50 Both 
ALL NIELS AND THEIR fa 
TRAIN ING a $3.25 


ALL SETTERS AND THEIR’ TRAINING— 
$2.50—post prepaid 


Or: 

year's sub. to FIELD & oyneae $2.50 Both 
LL SETTERS AND TH = 
RAININ 2.50 ( 63°55 


$5.00 


FIELD & STREAM 
578 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. 

















NEW! The Bird-Dog Training Collar 
“*TRAINO”’ 


Grady W. Smith, Love Station, Miss., 
dog expert, writes: 
Since uring thes 
any a t ast 
shle I ge 
cther coller I ever weed. 





last season I would not be without them for 
ler them the most human training collar pos- 
results with less work with them than any 

Grant W .Surra 





3 





The Best Police and Bird-Dog Training Collar ever known. 
against bites, ete. A 
By MAIL PosTPaID, $2.00. 


Worn reversed, it acts as guard 
leader and check collar in one 
Specially recommended by Ozark Ripley and other Sportsmen 


REEMAN LLOYD 


NEW 
A Word to the Wise 


the noted shooting 


Oscawana-on-Hudson, New York 








Established 1882 


JOHN MURGATROYD 


Taxidermist 


High Grade Work in All Branches 
128 Saint James Place Brooklyn, N. Y. 








” 
“GAME FARMING 
By Horace Mitchell 
A text-book telling how to raise: 
Pheasants, Quail, Wild Ducks ©& 
Ornamental Birds 
by the most up-to-date and 
economical methods. 
Completely illustrated. 
$2.50 per copy postpaid. 
Send orders to: 


Haley Publishing Company 


Dept. A P. O. Box 341 
Portsmouth, New Hampshire 














RAISE FUR R488! 
CHINCHILLAS @ NEW ZEALAND WHITES 
We Buy What You Raise — Highest 
Prices P Paid — Established 19 years. 
Illustrated book, catalog and Fur 
Farming Magazine, also Monthly 
Market Bulletin showing prices 
we a Dav. for 10 cents. 
Two large rabbitries, address one 










STAHL’S OUTDOOR R ENTERPRISE COMPANY 
Dent. 1160, NEW CITY, N. Y. 


Y. or HOLMES PARK, MISSOURI 








classify as puppy stakes in Norway would 


| be Derby stakes over here. Our competi- 


tors in puppy stakes are often not to 


| exceed a year of age or even younger, and 


hence it is to be supposed that a majority 
of the competitors in these so-called puppy 
stakes of Norway would probably be about 
twice as old as those competing over here 
under the same classification. It will be 
recognized immediately that the additional 
year at that early period in a dog’s life 
would make a great deal of difference. 
Even at that, however, they are demand- 
ing more finish at an earlier age than we 
are. I personally do believe, and think 
many would agree with me, that such a 
degree of finish would be very hard to 
acquire at so early an age without sacrifice 
of some of what we call the natural quali- 
fications which we are so desirous of 
seeing particularly manifested in our juve- 
niles. And to run mere puppies for two 
hours—we’d never agree to that over 
here! 

Mr. Petersen continues: “In our open 
class, or All-Age stake, more stringent 
conditions are imposed. The dog must 
advance to the point without pottering, be 
steady at point and to wing and shot, 
advance quickly and surely and bring the 
game to wing when ordered, but not be- 
fore, must retrieve only when ordered, 
and mark dead game and not pursue 
vermin.” 

It is manifestly impossible in our limited 
space to quote all of Mr. Petersen's com- 
ment—but enough has been given to in- 
dicate the trend. He then asks me to 
answer this question: Which is the better 
system, ours or theirs? He comes pretty 
near answering that question himself when 
he adds: “It may be that the conditions 
for judging the puppy class with us are 
too stringent, or it may be that your 
puppy class is for younger dogs.” 

I have already mentioned that this would 
appear to be the case—that they are listing 
as puppy stakes those which would be 
Derbies over here. In connection with 
finish on game, I might say only a superb 
performance, with perfect manners when 
game is found and handled, can win one 
of our open championships or All-Age 
stakes where the leading professional 
handlers are pitted against one another in 
competition. Even in any first-flight 
amateur stake the standards are high and 
no slipshod performance on game can win, 
unless through default of anything better. 
Any who may hold to a contrary opinion 
must not have seen one of our first-flight 
All-Age events. 


HE net of it is this: We in America 

believe in introducing our young dogs 
to game at as early an age as they are 
physically able to stand the work. We do 
not, however, believe in starting the strict- 
est discipline too early. We are more in- 
clined to let natural instinct develop and 
then wait for what we consider to be the 
proper time to begin bearing down with 
restraint. We always want our dogs to 
show a proper amount of initiative. We do 
not want them to become merely mechan- 
ical. Too much restraint too early is apt 
to lead to that result. 

Yet Mr. Petersen says: “My opinion is 
that you cannot introduce puppies to game 
at too early an age. I began shooting over 
one of my dogs when less than six months 
old and he went right through the season 
improving steadily and hardly ever com- 
mitting a fault. There is thus in my opinion 
really no reason why more stringent re- 
quirements should not be insisted upon in 
the puppy class than what appears to be 
the case with you. What we call reporting 
game is a quality much appreciated and 
more or less insisted upon in the winning 
class if opportunity occurs which, how- 
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ever, it seldoms does except in trials on 
black game in the woods. This consists jn 
a dog leaving his point and going back 
to his master when the latter is perhaps 
sitting enjoying his lunch or pipe, report- 
ing to his master that he has found game 
and leading him straight back to the point,” 

Well, what is the answer? I am in ac- 
cord with our reader when he wants to 
introduce young dogs to game as soon as 
possible. I do the same with my own. As 
to discipline which leads to finished per- 
formance at that early age, I am not so 
sure. I would have to see this puppy per- 
form and compare him at first hand with 
ours over here. Since we are separated 
by quite a bit of land plus some three 
thousand miles of water, that is impossible. 
It all depends upon how much natural 
quality the puppy has maintained through 
the discipline—and that I can’t gauge at 
long range. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


POINTER WON'T RETRIEVE 
WOODCOCK 


Qves.—My pointer dog is a good retriever. He 
is never happier than when he is bringing in a 
quail or a pheasant, but I can’t make him pick 
up a woodcock. What would you suggest? 

Mitton Ritey, 


Ans.—There isn’t much I can suggest. It is 
a well-known fact that many of the finest re. 
trievers won’t even touch a woodcock. There 
seems to be something objectionable about the 
bird to most dogs. Whether it is an objectionable 
smell or an objectionable taste I don’t know. 
Lome dogs will retrieve a woodcock as gladly 
as any other game—but these are in the minority, 
and if you have one of the many that won't, 
there isn’t anything to do about it and you will 
simply have to put up with his failing to retrieve 
in the case of woodcock. If you attempt to force 
him to retrieve a woodcock you run the chance 
of inviting his refusal in the case of other game, 
and thus spoiling an otherwise good retriever. 

[Ep.] 


DROPPERS INELIGIBLE TO 
REGISTRATION 


Qves.—I have a registered setter bitch which 
has had pups sired by a registered pointer. Are 
these dogs eligible to be registered? 

Jim SMITHFIELD. 


Ans.—The offspring from a registered setter 
bitch mated with a registered pointer are not 
eligible for registration. Such offspring are 
known as “droppers.”” You can mate setters of 
different breeds and register the offspring as 
cross-bred setters, provided both the sire and 
dam are registered in the Field Dog Stud Book. 
By breeding such offspring thereafter to either 
one or the other of the breeds, you can get back 
after four generations to a pure -bred listing. But 
if you crossed a pointer with a setter, you for- 
feit further registration. [Ep.] 


mien NOT BETTER THAN 
URE BREDS 


Qves.—An old man I hunted with in Arkansas 
last year told me that a dropper was a better 
dog than a setter or pointer. What is a dropper? 

Frankuin Hi. 


Ans.—The answer to the question above gives 
you the definition of a dropper. There is no rea- 
son why a dropper should be a better bird dog 
than > Bee of the parents—or than the breed as 
represented by either of the parents. On the 
other hand, there is no reason why a dropper 
shouldn’t be a good bird dog—and some of them 
are. Your old friend, however, had the wrong 
slant on the thing—hbecause there is neither rule 
nor reason why a dropper, simply because he is a 
dropper, should be a better dog than either a 
full-bred pointer or a full-bred setter. [Ep.] 


SHALL A QUAIL DOG RETRIEVE? 


Qves.—Do you advise teaching a quail dog to 
retrieve? 
Epcar A. Jones. 


Ans.—It all depends. If you are campaigning 
a dog on the major field-trial circuit, retrieving 
is not necessary. Furthermore, it is sometimes 
thought that too much retrieving tends to slow 
up, or have at least a ‘delaying te ndency” in the 
case of dogs which practice much of it. On the 
other hand, there isn’t any reason why a quail 
dog shouldn’t retrieve—a good performance in 
retrieving is one of the prettiest sights of all— 
and it has the practical value of assuring that 
you put in the bag a greater proportion of the 
birds shot down. 


(END OF KENNEL DEPARTMENT) 
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Raise Rex Rabbits 


for us. We pay up to $12.00 each for 
all you raise. 

We will give you a Guaranteed market 
backed by one of the largest firms in 
business. 

We will set you up in business on a 
small capital that will pay you big money, 
and make you plenty of profits. 

Send 25c for Catalog and contract that 
will start you on the road to success and 
happiness with us and we can assure you 
that this time you will never regret you 
wrote to us. 


EASTERN RABBITRIES, Inc. 
Box 16-F New Freedom, Pa., R. No. 1 











ATTRACT WILD DUCKS, FISH 
Upland Game Birds & Animals 
Plant Natural Foods that will 
bring and hold large numbers 
at your favorite hunting or 
fishing grounds. Wild Rice, Wild 
Celery, Duck Potato and 30 others 
described in free illustrated book. 
lescribe grounds, and receive 
free planting advice and 


WISCONSIN AQUATIC NURSERIES 
Box 331-A, Oshkosh, Wisconsin 


BROOK TROUT 


For restocking streams and lakes. This is the 
opportune time to place your orders for early 
spring delivery. For 30 years, QUALITY has 
been our aim and ACHIEVEMENT. We also 
supply brook trout for table use. Write for 
prices. 
PARADISE BROOK TROUT CO. 
CRESCO, PA. 


Native Bob White Quail 


We offer quality and quantity for stocking, 
restocking and renewal of blood. Also Cal- 
ifornia Valley quail, Pheasants, etc. We 
guarantee the best of service and satisfac- 
tion. 

Kendall Brothers Guilford, N. 






























Trappers and Fur Farmers, here’s a real trap for 
catching muskrats alive. Sturdy, durable, made 


of galvanized iron—size 20” long, 5” wide, 544” 
high. Special price to March ist only—$1.10 
each—transportation paid, any quantity. Order 
today—cash or C.0.D. Wire traps also furnish- 
ed—write for quotations. 


CROWN IRON WORKS CO. 


1151 Tyler St. N. E. 











Northern Bob-White Quail—3 mo. old or 
more, and fully matured $8.00 per pair. 

Big Healthy Ringnecks—full winged and 
tailed, and also fully matured $2.00 each. 

Japanese Silkies and Buff Cochin Bantams 
$6.00 trio. 

Guarantee healthy birds and live delivery. 


HENLOPEN GAME FARMS, INC. 
W. M. Foord, Pres. MILTON, DEL. 











RABBITS, RABBITS 


Live wild cottontail rabbits for stocking. 
Live delivery guaranteed. Price and 
terms to meet the depression. 


P, P. DOZE Norwich, Kansas 

















FREE SQUAB BOOK 


Make money breeding PR Royal squabs. Sell for 
double chicken prices. Grain ¢ rheap. Start now. 3 
mos. trial, Customer writes : “Squabs selling fast.”” 
Another: “‘Way ahead of chickens.’’ Another: 
Getting 80c pound, sold up two weeks ahead.’ 

Write now for big free 68-page book, send =. 
cents in stamps for postage, learn about this 
cream of pout, asi . See Racing Hom- 
er records. PLY OUTH ROCK SQUAB CO, 
504 Howard Street, Melrose, Massachusetts 











EASTERN MINKS 


Raise these fine animals for 
their fur to supplement the 
waning supply of wild fur. 
Start with Furbearer pedigreed 
breeding stock and follow in- 
structions. 

Write for Booklet 


FUR BEARERS, Inc. 
Box 51, Watertown, N. Y. 








DECOYS—CALLERS—TRAINED-BIRDS 
(Shot over often 1930-31-32) 


Wild Mallard $4.00 pair; $2 ae? eggs. English 
Callers $8.00; $7.00 pair; 00—12 ¢ rate. Black 
Mallard $10.00; $8.00 pair; $5 00-12 zs. Belgian 
Callers $15.00; $12.50 pair; $5.00—12 eggs. Duck 
book 25c. Goose booklet 25c. Old trained Canada geese. 
New low prices. Wood ducks, Canvas, Red Heads. Other 
ducks, geese, swan, drakes. Safe arrival guaranteed. 


Breman Co. Danville, II. 




















TARNEDGE FOXES 








Estanuisnep 1910 
nnn Have Won Gran 
rane Show C Ramoienstip 
in U.S. (Best 


Notional Show) 
Four consecutive years 
and One-Third of all 

iret Prizes. 
Every Fox Soidis 
Bred by Prize Winners 
Make several times the net profit by buying officially certified founda- 
tion stock that will produce consect tive generations of Prize Winners 
and High Priced Pelts with initin! cost and maintenance the same ae 
low or average grade of foxes. alogue. Sabattis, N 








Raise Game Birds 


for Pleasure or Profit 

Learn how the experts do it! 
Keep abreast of happenings in 
this field and legislation affecting 
it. Read— 


The GAME BREEDER 
Leading game breeding magazine 

since 1912. Published monthly—price 

- $2.00 a year. 

SPECIAL OFFER: Send $1.00 for trial 9 month order. 

65-page pheasant rearing or 46-page quail rearing manual 

will be sent you FREE. Address 


THE GAME BREEDER—205 E. 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 


Wild 











JACKS (HARE) 


New low prices on Wild Rabbits 
Can furnish any number in season for restock- 
ing or coursing. Place cottontail orders now as 
they can be shipped only in the late fall and 
winter months. Can furnish Jacks at all times 
except in hot weather. 


Live arrival guaranteed. 
Every customer satisfied. 


EARL JOHNSON, Rago, Kansas 








NATIVE BOB-WHITE QUAIL 
PHEASANTS 


Strong, hardy field-reared birds. Ring- 
necks, Mutants, Amherst, Golden, Silver 
and Reeves. 


TAR HEEL GAME FARM 
Guilford College North Carolina 








California Valley Quail 


(also called Peacock Par- 
tridge), gamey and ornate 
—for sporting purposes and 
beautifying estates—thrive in 
any climate in the world. Write 
for ria pamphlet to MALIBU 
QUAIL HATCHERY, P. O. ad- 
dress, 614 Walden Road, Beverly 
Hills, California. 












FOR SALE 
700 WILD TURKEYS 


Original stock trapped out of Alleghany Moun- 
tains—100 miles from any farm. The finest wild 
turkeys the Woodmont Club has had for 
thirty years. Address 

WOODMONT ROD & GUN CLUB 


Henry P. Bridges, Secretary 
Berkeley Springs West Virginia 
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Ques. I wonder if it is possible for you 
to give me some information about a 
peculiar bird I found in the Goajira Indian 
country in the interior of Venezuela, 
South America, some time ago? It is a 
crane-like bird with three toes, slate gray 
in color, with light gray under the breast 
and a black tuft at the back of the head. 
The peculiar thing about this bird is that 
the Indians use it as a “watchdog” to warn 
inhabitants of the villages against jaguars, 
pumas, snakes and other unwelcome 
guests. 


Ans. From your description and from 
the two pictures accompanying your let- 
ter, it would seem that the bird can be 
identified as one of the 
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By IROQUOIS DAHL 


This department, which appears each month, is devoted to all 
interesting questions concerning natural history, wild life and 
outdoor lore. Read it regularly and add to your knowledge. 


when John Bachman wrote: “They climb 
trees or bushes awkwardly,” the eastern 
groundhogs are credited with being rather 
poor tree climbers. 


Ques. Have prairie chickens become ex- 
tinct within the last year or so? 


Ans. No. Prairie chickens are still fair- 
ly plentiful in some parts of western North 
America. The heath hen, sometimes called 
the eastern prairie chicken, has become ex- 
tinct during the last four or five years, 
though there may be a single representa- 
tive still alive. 


Ques. Is it true that Indians of the West 
generally refused to eat the meat of ante- 





Ques. (1) List the largest members of 
the deer family (five or six of them) in the 
order of their size? (2) What is the small- 
est deer in North America? 


Ans. (1) Moose; wapiti; Woodland 
caribou; mule deer ; Columbia black-tailed 
deer and Virginia or whitetail deer. (2) 
The Acapulco deer is probably the small- 
est. 


Ques. Was the woodpecker ever wor- 
shipped by the Ancients as a bird that had 
some connection with the spirit world? 


Ans. Romans identified this bird with 
an old-fashioned god who had the gift of 
prophecy. The statue of the god was 

carved with the woodpecker 





trumpeters of which there 
are seven rather closely re- 
lated species in the Amazon 


sitting on his head. 


Ques. What owl’s flight 
resembles that of the wood- 





and other adjacent sections. 
This bird is frequently 
domesticated and is em- 
ployed in protecting poul- 
try, sheep and other live 
stock, its loud cry giving 
warning of the approach of 
danger. 


Ques. Js the animal 
called the “tigre” in South 
America and “tiger” in 
South Africa the same? 

Ans. The former, is the 
jaguar and the latter is the 
leopard. 


Ques. What bird is said 
to “lay an egg which is 





bigger than itself”? ACCORDING to the San Francisco Call,a young couple 

“A went camping in the Tuolumne country. They parked 
their car, which was equipped with an especially loud horn 
designed for mountain driving, beside a stream and started 
out on a hike. The door to the driver’s seat was left open. Ans. The hog-nosed 

Pretty soon an inquisitive but, apparently, good-natured : 
bear strolled along. He climbed into the front seat and 
began looking for something to eat. During the process, he 
accidentally parked his hindquarters on the horn button. 
The wail that rent the air scared the poor old bear so badly, 
he jumped right out through the top of the car. 


Ans. This is said of the 
kiwi or “apteryx” of New 
Zealand, and may be taken 
with a few grains of salt. 


Ques. When and where 
does the snapping turtle lay 
its eggs in the latitude of 
Ohio or Pennsylvania? 

Ans. Eggs are laid dur- 
ing the period from June 





cock? 
Ans. The flight of the 


saw-whet owl. 


Ques. In order to settle 
a discussion among our 
club members, what is the 
largest woodpecker in this 
country? 

Ans. The ivory-billed 
woodpecker. 

Ques. What sign made 
by the tail of a whitetail 
deer, when it runs away, in- 
dicates that it has been hit? 

Ans. When a deer is 
wounded, it will drop its 
tail and switch it from side 
to side as it runs away. 


Ques. Is the puff adder 
venomous? 





snake, called the puff adder, 
is absolutely harmless. 
Ques. (1) What is the 
maximum length of the 
American alligator? (2) 
Where are they found in the 











10th to 20th. The female 
leaves water, digs a cavity 
in a sand bank and deposits therein from 
20 to 30 small round eggs. The sand must 
be quite dry and exposed to the full rays of 
the sun. The eggs hatch in July. 


Ques. From what Indian language is 
the word “porcupine” derived? 


Ans. It is a corruption of the word 
porcepin, or spiny pig, the south European 
name of a representative of the group. 


Ques. What is the largest in body bulk 
of all existing birds of prey? Is it the 
South American condor? 

Ans. Though the condor may measure 
more across its wings, the harpy eagle of 
South America runs it a very close race 
in so far as body-bulk is concerned. In 
fact, it is a question whether or not the 
latter bird isn’t larger, at least in weight, 
than the condor. 


Ques. Do groundhogs climb trees? 


Ans. According to many reliable re- 
ports, beginning as far back as the 40’s, 


lope if other meat, such as that of the 
bison or elk, were available? 

Ans. Sir John Richardson, early in- 
vestigator, started this story when he said 
that the “Indians will only eat the flesh 
of the antelope when other meat fails 
them.” Antelope meat is not so nutritious 
as deer or elk flesh, and it is very cloying 
if used constantly as an article of diet. 


Ques. When do the sharp-tailed grouse 
in the West begin to “pack?” 


Ans. About the middle of the autumn. 


Ques. There is a large hawk in this 
part of the country (Oregon), known as 
the brown hawk as well as the “black” 
hawk. Can you give me some idea as to 
just what the proper name of this bird is, 
so that I may study it? 

Ans. The hawk to which you have ref- 
erence is very probably Swainson’s hawk. 
The description in your letter tallies per- 
fectly with that of this bird. It has also 
been given both of the names you mention. 


United States? (3) What 
is a “black caimen?” 

Ans. (1) Maximum length is _prob- 
ably around 15 to 16 feet, though alliga- 
tors up to 12 feet in length are seldom 
encountered. (2) The reptiles may still 
be found in some parts of southeastern 
U. S., westward to the lower part of 
the Rio Grande. (3) Black caimens are 
the largest of the American crocodiles and, 
on the upper and wilder systems of the 
Amazon River, are alleged to reach a 
length of twenty feet. 


Ques. Is a king snake immune to the 
venom of a copperhead or moccasin? 


Ans. All observation indicates that this 
statement is true. On pages 269-70 of 
Reptiles of the World by Dr. Ditmars, 
there is a description of a battle between 
a moccasin and a king snake in which the 
king snake was bitten repeatedly by the 
venomous snake, but recovered completely. 


Ques. What kind of Indians were the 
“Blood” or “Bloods”? 


Ans. A _ division of the Blackfeet. 
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“Wish I'd 
had this 
40 years ago” 


| lo use wishin g! This man, like countless others, was born a bit too soon. The 
best he can do is to start right now to Bost-clean those tobacco-stained teeth of his. 


Now think o f yourself. If your teeth show any dingy discoloration, get right 
at them. Don’t waste a day. Bost for yours. And won’t you bless the day that Dr. 
Bost started on his quest for a new and different dentifrice that would really be 
the smoker’s friend. . 


If your teeth still are in perfect condition—keep ’em that way. Give them a Bost 
brushing three times a day. Bost uses an innocent oil to dissolve stain from your 
teeth. It has no abrasives of any kind. Its action is dental—its effect amazing. Try 
it, why don’t you? There’s nothing like it. You'll like two things—the way your 
teeth look and the way your mouth tastes. Use the coupon. 






You make 
this test 


MAIL THIS COUPON 


INTRODUCTORY OFFER 
Send 10 cents for week’s supply to Bost, Inc., Dept. H, 
9 East 40th Street, New York. 
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T he Smoker’s Friend 














